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VIEWS IN BUFFALO, 


We present our readers on the 
pages with a series of pictures drawn pod 
‘or us, representing some of the most strik 
scenes and bui in the flourishing city 
Buffalo, N. Y. It is a city and po rt of en 
and the seat of justice for he tbe 
uation is fine, at the extre br pre 
Erie, two or three miles south of the commence- 
ment of Niagara ‘River. It is 470 miles west of 
New York, and is situated in nearly the same 
latitude as Boston, It is planned with great 
regularity, and for the mest handsomel 
built, as our illustrations show, Its surface 


NEW YORK. 


somewhat diversified, part of it being quite 
elevated, and part low and marshy. The lower 

portion of the city, intersected in its southern 
| Buffalo Creek, is chiefly devoted to 
, and wears ap nee of 
ty and prosperity. t a distance o t two 
miles the shore, we find ourselves upon an 
elevated n, which commands a exten- 
sive view. Baffalo was originally out in 
1801, Zz the Holland Company, but it grew 
slowly ti 1812, when it became a military post. 
In December of the following year, it contained 
200 houses, all but two of which were burnt by 
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the British and Indians. In view of the condi- 
tion to which the inhabitants were reduced by 

compensa: , Congress granted 
them the sum of $80,000. The legislature of 
the State in 1832 passed an act incorporating it a 
city. In 1852 it was incorporated with Black 

by an act of the legislature, which received 
the popular sanction in 1853, and took effect 
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wee contained 1508 inhabitants; in 1820, 

5095; in 1840, 18,218 1850, 42,261; and at 

the present time from 80,000 to 85; It is 

thas that our spring n the 


rapidity of their growth the slow progress 
or stagnation of most of the towns and 
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bich is that of de- 
a quiet w too 

cay. This is not the result of a 
and artificial stimulus, however—it 
resources inexhaustible as nature itself ; 


such are the owes and 

le, that we have very rare 
se villages,” or of towns 
have failed to realize the anticipations 


founders; Onjthe contrary, the rise in 
‘of real estate has 


COURT HOUSE, BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 


of the ori 
competency, have suddenly found themselves, in 


settlers. By it, men 


many in 


pression form 


semi-millionaires. The first im- 
by a visitor to the city is favor- 
able, nor isit di further acquaintance. 
It is built, as we re: above, with reg- 
ularity; the streets are broad and t, and 

ly intersect each other at right angles—a 
style, whieh, if it be not in strict aceordance with 
the picturesque, is.certainly necessary to the con- 
ventence of a city. Tortuous and narrow streets, 
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known as | value 
: ck is about two miles from Baffalo, and i the 
= 
A 
©@ srelocated numerous flour mills and extensive | 
business establishments. The united city has a 
; mayor and twenty-six aldermen, and is divided | 
into twenty-sixywards. Am-idea of its increase 
a may be formed from the following statistics of 
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brick. Our first engraving shows the light-house — 
which stands on the end of the pier at 

faithful and changeless sentinel. In the fo 
ground of our picture are seen a merchant busy 
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the roof, noticeable in the engraving. Just be- | with his work people his wares; 
fore the departure and arrival of trains, this | schooner lies.at the wharf on left, and more 
locality presents a_ lively seene, Omnibuses, | than one steamer. is seen on the broad bosom of - 
coaches, carts, pedestrians—are mixed up in | the lake, cutting their swift way through its 
seemingly inextricable confusion, but none such | waters. Our engraving ive some 
really oxiets, for the arratigements are admirable, | idea of the style of the private d houses — 
and ample room and are afforded for the | in the » It stands not far from the eourt- | 
accommodation of all, market-house is an- | honse, and is built of light yellow brick. a 
other fine buil accurately depicted in our | owned and occupied by Mr. Sherwood. 
, but it is surmotntes a cu- | w ‘it are chi with ref.» 
pola of different style of The erence to the architecture, and add 
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and graceful character. The second view | 6000 volumes, which are rapidly 


ornaments, impart to this building a pleasing 
the other public baildings of the 


effect. A 


population a society has been nized with the 
title of the German Young Men's Association. 


NIAGARA RAILROAD DEPOT, BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 


They have already collected quite a respectab!c 
chiefly of in the Ger- 
man language, and bid fair to make great a1- 
vances in mental’ culture. These two societies 
have reading-rooms well supplied with newep.- 
periodicals, andthe attendance is large. 

is a fine. female seminary, enjozing an 
location, and a fund of 
$50,000. The liberality in 
the cause of education. 


rt : is. | son, lectures are celivere ore this society, 
ae the liberality of the remuteration offered secures 
the services of most lecturers 
. in the country. A large number of Germans are 
oS , are & jal, a new ay , and about forty | settled in Buffalo, and among this part of the 
a churches, many of them of recent erection. The 
Catholic cathedral ie a noble structure. 
\; i \ 
er John’s and St. Paul’s Episcopal churches aré 
‘ fine buildings; and the North and Central 
churches are likewise noted for their architectu- 
ral merit. ‘Indeed, it would seem that Buffalo is 
taking a leading * among her sister cities | 
- of the North in the attention pala to architecture. 
. Boffa'o ig the seat of a university, chartered in | 
horh hy high 
Young Men’s’; tion has a library of | 
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COLLEGE AT RACINB, WISCONSIN. 
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VIEWS IN RACINE, WISCONSIN. Soimprising ten acres of 
a Racine, as our ‘readers know, is a flourishing nable land, was & donation from C 
lace on Lake Michigan, at the mouth of Root ‘Wrightunt'T. G. Wright, Bsqs. The edi- 


iver, one hund and twelve miles east by | fice is built of ale brick, in the Gothic style, and 
south from Madison, bat they are doubtless not | is one hundred and twenty-seven feet long, and 
prepared to find such evidences of wealth, enter- Sy fos wits, The central part, which 
and prosperity as our illastrations indicate. the front, contains five large recitation 

he first view represents the College. The cor- rooma) besides a chimpel. ‘The location is a béau- 
ner stone of this edifice was laid 5, 1852. | tiful one, on the of Racine, traversed by 
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the subject of our second: engraving, is one of | 1847, the population had swelled to 
i of I¢-was | 200,000; the census of 1850, stated it at 305,901 
in 1850, and was under the pastoral and it has since prodigiously increased. It came 
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VIEWS IN RACINE, WISCONSIN. bil 
the main street of the city, inan oak grove front- high eogandiious It is sitaated in the most bean- _ 
ing an land active portion of the city. The growth 
tensive view the lake. in its-eyer-variegated | of the State to which we have resorted for our Bs. 
phases.—The First Presbyterian Church, corner | present illustrations, has been very rapid. In Ae 
of Seventh and Barnstable Streets; which forms | 1830, there were but about 4000 inhabirants; in . Be 
and eloquent preacher, who has since been suc- | territory were settled by the French as early = 
ceeded by Rev. Mr. Blowelt, also a clergyman of | as 1670. @ 
| 
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, which 


connecting her commercial cen- 
mportant towns of her own in- 
greet Obio and Mississippi 
worth and northwest, 1055 
Centre in Savannah, which is con- 
Altes 


flourishing manufactaring villages. 

Geongia takes the Jead of the Southern States in 
extent of her railwa 

the middle and northern parts of the State 


with all the | 
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VIEWS IN MACON//GEORGIA. 
- MACON, GEORGIA. good order. The streets are wide, and the ine- 
quality of the ground affords gome excellent 
a on sides of the Oc- building sites; which are occupied by fine private 
= the point where the Central | residences, commanding beautiful prospects. 
t, about 191 miles west-north- of tepid, and 
eer of Savannah. The Macon | it is now a place of much wealth, and the centre 
‘o oad connects with the Central | of a great dusiness. In 1822 only a single cabin 
ee lace, which is also the terminus | stood.on the site of this flourishing city. The 
rn Railroad, leading Ogle- of received a new impetus 
Eee: the third city of the State in | since the tion of her railways, and places 
ec portance, and is the centre of | thatwere crossroad hamlets a few years since, 
“s The city stands at the head of | with only a tavern, store and blacksmith’s shop, 
2 
H 
tan simple 
3 ure, in the design of w 
; show has been the g 
next engraving re 
College, founded fa 
4 t female college in th 
pies a very fine positi 
: ful prospect of the city 
yy which is really ad 
acon is quite eleva 
nd the soil requires gre 
i lon the streets to keep Hethorpe and Atlan 
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THE FELLAHS OF EGYPT. 

We publish on these two pages engrav 
reomttiien at full length the lower classes pry he 
—the first being a male Fellah, in his rnde eos- 
tume, smoking his pipe, and the second, two -fe- 
male Fellahs, the one muffled to the eyes, with 
her hamper of fruit resting on the curb-etene; 
the other, unveiled, and bearing a water jar ™ 
her head. The Fellahs are the farmers 
of Egypt. They are made up of the mixture of 
the various races who have settled there. They 
diverse from each other in 


their lustre? His lips are firm, his teeth fine, and 
his long oval face terminates in a black and curly, 

pper E ve a copper hue, and their tem- 
smal and bilious ; thosé of the Delta 
are whiter, and 


man is, in first place, an expression of grace- 
fal mildness. She is tall, her form is slender and 
supple, her step is light and active; but as she is 
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Vir 
a 
Sy 
| 18 in form 
| Of the Fellah women, and we ney 
| between the present population of Bayt and 
| figures sculptured on the most ancient monu- 
|} ments, The beauty of the Fellah woman is less 
; delicate and léss'marked than that of the man; 
tics and manners. The Egyptian farmer is tall, | and her Jook has less intelligence and penetration, 
vigorous and well proportioned, his features are | though her face may be as well cut, as brilliant, 
regular and correct, and his age hon are wy and as lively, The true charm of the Fellah wo- 
ly set in their orbits, slightly towards 
temples, and full of fire; their expression would 
even be fierce, but for the long lashes which veil 


commonly married in her thirteenth year, at 
twenty-five she is withered by the cares of mater’ 


nity and the suffering of a wretched condition, 
The children of these elega 


arms and ; and h stomac! little 
year of their existence. e must lok for the 
cause of this strange anomaly in the poverty, un- 


been washed in their 
lives, and whose heavy eyelids 
aesailed with flies. If we add 
causes the superstitious 
which the peasant cures his child 


or preserves 
them from all evil, we have a key to the 
mortality 


which ravages this portion of the agri- 
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515 a 
cleanness and 
ing i prejudices 
are puny g is more hideous ad the Fellahs. Noth- q ez 
ricketty an to see tl oo 
with ugly faces! t naked 
attenuat 
; 
q 
FELLAH WOMEN. fy 


on- 


of the Nile; and in vil 
the river, it is the water left by the 


in ditches, and no less un- 
pan disagreeable to tho taste. ‘The on 


than 


t, even when in 


cooked, 
shoots 

pines 
rious than 
the water 


. 
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The beans, roots, dates and 
a sickly e until adolescen ; the only animal substance 
ly, without transition, we cheese, a 
gusting little monsters become f meat—a! wa , 
ae | Gite. Geeful to health. d 
ve ts affects easy ciftum- 
| is undoubtedly their alimentary 
norant and poor, the Fellahe co 
Se their food is 
vegetable. consists of doura 
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ly laxury of the farmer’s family is the use of the coarse and poor. Many of the Fellahs 
a native subjected to a si libdeh, or skull-cap—uniess like the man in our 
process, whose perfume is very agreeable; it is 
bien, and America, nd cotton cap. 
at once a stimulant and tonic. is coffee, w shoes, nor 
he drinks very strong and without eweeteni few 
prodaces effects of the same nature; and gi from the 
these poor a strength their food does de The 
supply dress is no more mp than or 
ther being most 

i, ii, 
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costumes of old times are to be met 


Germany m2 id transit, can 
ly it this fact. mitive physiog- 
nomy of Ratisbon, Augsburg, 


by 
artistic monuments he built in the capitals, 
the crowd of and learned men as 


. There, on winter evenings, repeat 
legends of the saints, or stories Pix Me and 
k , which delight the simple auditors. The 
Black Forest extends over a space thirty-six 
parallel to the course of the Rhine, partly in the 
greed duchy of Baden and partly in t king. 

of Wurtemberg. Thoséaho have seen 
only from a distamee Gan hardly ne the 
charm of its sweet attractive valleys houses 
inhabited by an honest population. Many tour- 
ists, fati with the tumult of Baden, with its 
balls and conversation- with the fearfal 
passions of its roulette-tables, finish their summer 
season under the majestic pines.of the Black For- 
a strong desire to return. 


at calm and smiling villages! What excel 

customs ious. 
labors as mechanics 


, and 

, watch-makers and embroid« 
erers! What nice little inns, where, for a forin, 
the epicure can enjoy mountain and fresh 
n ut scenery 

and the _ second 


many, Baden, and one of the southern districts of ' partially 
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boots Tises, as from a magic box, a whole treas- 
ure of delights—a doll, Punchinello, and a wind- 
mill. “His children, who in the morning hung to 
his rong cantons, unwilling to let him go, and 
who called out to him from a distance to come 
back idren know very well that 


on the @oor-step, then go forth again, 
the great road which seems endless, grow 
anxious, and look again and im, At last 
tions! wi | Ww 


CANADIAN SKETOHES. 

We present om pages 519, 520, a couple of 
characteristic sketches, the fidelity of which those 
of our readets who: have travelled in Canada will 
readily ackfiowlédge. The first of these repre- 
sents a Canadian yoyageur, and we find him en- 
gaged in making One of those beautiful canoes by 
the management of which he obtains his living, 
and in which the servants of the Hudson Bay 
Company are wont to explore ‘the lakes and 
rivers of the far north. only tools are an 
axe, a knifejian awl, and a needle; and, while 
the framework of the frail vessel is made of well- 


with some sticky substance resembling 

These in from fifteen to forty 
feet; andjth the largest may be easily 
lifted-and ied by two men, and they are so 


m xterity, and 
the Arst time without recei 
They are propelled by 


before the wind, # common blanket is often em- 


by voy. whose strong arm, steady 
nerve, and dexterity boat, 
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| 
a even, that marvellous medieval museum, fas 
: been already greatly modified—by the industrial | 
movement of ve Bg times, by the action of 
a steamships and railroads. Munich, in the space 
of twenty years, has been nearly transformed | remembered his children, From one of his 
| 
throng the streets of the city every year and visit 
its pictures, statues, and Bat on 
the frontiers of this kingdom, the pictu- 
aside from the highways, and*who 
: step A tne his return. They walk back, sit down pensively 
roads into obecare villages, will find the 
eC varian people sach as they are depicted.in the 
popular legends and anciéntehronicles ; a man! 
and vigorous race, faithful to the national 
a and modest habits of their fathers, and humbly 
their patient labors. There, on holi- 
a ays, the yore proudly don_an antique cos- 
tume which a young dandy of Munich could not 1 
behold without the most-profound astonishment. 
: The men wear a surtout which reaches ‘to their 
heels, a scarlet vest adorned with 
a buttons, breeches and stockings om h the 
needle of a daughter or betrothed maiden has 
fancifal arabesques. The women wear 
: a light head-dress, spread out like a fan, and 
; round as a wheel, covered with delicate embroid- | 
| 
> seasoned cedar, the covering consists of birch 
| bark, the sheets of which are sewed together with 
wiliow threads or sinews, and the seams covered 
ployed @.enil.—In the second sketch we have 
| an Offiger of the British armpparseing an elk on 
| oné Of the lakes of Camada. He is accompanied 
season is autumn, and the shores of the lake are 
submerged by water. 
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A SUMMEB DAY. 


BY MELINDA LEWIS. 


Many calm and happy moments 
Fill the soul with light and love, 


And pass onward unrecorded, 
Save the transcript raised above. 


Yet so calm, so sweet, so lovely, 
Glows this mild, still summer day, 
And so gentle is its influence, 
I could wish its longer stay. 


But will give a passing tribute, 
And its loveliness preserve, 

To enrich a lonelier moment, 
Or a nobler purpose serve. 


Glimpses, though but momentary, 
Of a higher, happier state, 
Prophesy a brighter glory, 
And we learn to strive and wait. 


Thus this day, so sweet, so lovely, 
Pictured on some wintry scene, 

May revive the faith and glory 
We have felt when leaves were green. 


And the faith and love thus wakened 
Shed their glorious light around, 
And to lovelier views invite us 
In the Infinite profound. ? 


Naught is small, and naught is lonely, 
When to right ends wisely given, 

And each moment calm and holy 
Aids us on to hope and heaven. 
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A NIGHT OF PERIL. 


BY A NEW YORK DETECTIVE. 


Or course it is to be expected that in a life 
like mine I should often be exposed to danger of 
& personal character; it is the lot of all detective 
officers, and I have been no exception to the rule. 
In the course of my life I have been subjected 
several times to extreme peril. In the following 
pages Iam about to give an instance of such 
peril, to the reader. 

One day I was sent for by the president of the 
Bank of Commerce. When I arrived there I 
found the whole bank in a state of consternation. 
The safe had been broken into during the night, 
and all the specie abstracted. I immediately pro- 
ceeded to examine the safe, and found that the 
locks had been forced; but a single glance was 

82 


sufficient to show me that it had been forced 
after it had been opened, or in other words, that 
whoever had taken the money had wished to 
convey the impression that it had been forced 
open from the outside. Of course I came at 
once to the conclusion that some one connected 
with the establishment had taken the money. 
While examining the spot, I found on the ground 
a single leaf of a white Provence rose. Igis the 
observation of small things that makes a good 
detective, for it is often the most trivial cireum- 
stance which supplies the first link in the chain. 
I did not pick up this rose-leaf, nor indeed ap- 
pear to notice it. After the scrutiny was over, I 
went to the apartment of the president, Mr. 
Cameron. 

“ Well, Brampton,” said he, “what do you 
make out of it?” 

“Do you suspect anybody connected with the 
bank ¢” I asked. 

‘Certainly not! It is impossible that any- 
body connected with the bank could have com- 
mitted the robbery; it must have been the work 
of burglars. Did you visit the cellar where the 
the robbers entered ?” 

“ Yes, and found that the bars had been filed 
from the inside.” 


“Indeed !—but what do you make out about 


the safe 

“That the lock was forced after the safe was 
opened.” 

“ What do you infer from that ¢” 

“That some one connected with the bank is 
guilty of the robbery, and he has endeavored to 
make it appear that it is the work of professional 


barglars. But he has done his work very bung- 


lingly.”’ 

“You must be mistaken,” replied the presi- 
dent. “I would answer for all in the employ of 
the bank with my life.” 

“TI am afraid you would lose it,” I replied, 
with a smile, ‘for there can be no doubt about 
the truth of my assertion.” 

“But how will you prove it?” 

“That remains to be seen. How many have 
you in the employ of the bank ?” 

“Twelve, including the porter.” 

“Who has care of the safe?” 

' “Mr. Charles Munsel.” 

“Have any of your clerks a special fondness 
for flowers?” 

“That is a strange question. But since you 
ask it, [remember that Munsel generally has a 
flower in his button-hole,” 

“ Who is this Munsel ?” 

“ A very worthy young man. You surely do 
not suspect him 
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“J shall be very much surprised if he does not 
turn out to be the robber.” 

“You astonish me! He has the reputation of 
being very pious.” 

“ Weil, we shall see. Where does he live ?” 

“No, — East Broadway.” 

“ What time does he go to dinner ?” 

“ At two o'clock.” 

“Just point him out to me as I go through 
the bank, and I will see you again to-morrow 
morning.” 

Mr. Cameron did as I requested. The young 
man I suspected was about twenty-five years of 
age. He was quite handsome; it might have 
been my fancy, but I thought there was a hypo- 
critical look about his face. I glanced earnestly 
at him, so that I might engrave his countenance 
in my memory, and then passed into the street. 

I directed my steps at once to East Broadway, 
and calling at the clerk’s residence, I found that 
it was furnished in gorgeous style, far beyond 
his means. The door was opened by a shrewd 
old woman. I asked to see Mr, Munsel, but 
was of course told that he was not at home. But 
my purpose was answered by my visit, for in the 
hall I saw a quantity of choice flowers in pots, 
and amongst them a fine Provence rose. I em- 
ployed the rest of the day in making inquiries as 
to the private life of Mr. Munsel, and found that 
he was very extravagant in his habits, and also 
discovered that on that very day he had deposited 
a large sum of money under a false name in the 
Manhattan Savings Bank. The next morning I 
went to the bank for the purpose of reporting 
progress to the president, and to advise the im- 
mediate arrest of young Munsel. 

“ Well, you were right about that young man,” 
said Mr. Cameron to me the moment I entered 
his private room, 

“You have come to that conclusion, have 
you?” I replied. 

“ Yes; after you had gone yesterday, I caused 
his accounts to be examined, and found a terrible 
deficit, amounting to fully $30,000. I called him 
into the room, and asked for an explanation—” 

“The worst thing you could have done,” I in- 
terrupted. 

“ You are right—he has escaped.” 

“T expected as much, Where has he gone ?” 

“He left last night by the Southern train—at 
least so we suspect. He has an uncle living 
Qoout fifteen miles from Augusta, Georgia, and 
_it is very likely he has gone there. Now, Bramp- 
ton, you must follow him.” 

“If you had left the matter in my hands, he 
should have been arrested without any trouble.” 

acknowledge I am in fault, and Iam all 
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the more anxious to have him captured. Come, 
I will pay you well. Say you will go.” 

It was the middle of summer, decidedly not 
the best time to travel in. But the affuir was 
imperative, and I was obliged to undertake the 
journey. That same afternoon at five o'clock I 
had started on my expedition. 

Railway travelling in July! Who is there 
that has experienced it, that does not vividly re- 
member its discomforts. The hot glaring sun, 
the dust, the intolerable thirst, and the warm 
water in the coolers, are all evils of such magni- 
tude, that they make an indelible impression on 
the mind. Why, at the very thought of it at 
this moment, my throat feels choked up, and I 
feel the pricking of the flinty dust in my skin. 
And then the view from the car window; how 
hot and glaring everything looks. The poor 
cows are panting in the meadows, the dogs at 
the stations appear to be on the verge of hydro- 
phobia, everybody and everything is lazy, ex- 
cepting the flies; and it appears to be their par- 
ticular province to keep passengers from dozing, 
so that they (the passengers) may not lose any of 
the beauties of the scenery. 

The longest journey must eventually come to 
an end, and after three days really hard work, I 
reached the pleasing town of Augusta, in Georgia. 
I was, however, in a very bad humor. I was 
annoyed at the banker’s want of thought in 
allowing hi dishonest clerk to escape. Now, 
when a man is in a bad humor with a journey he 
is obliged to take, he is very apt to consider the 
town at which he is compelled to stay as the 
most odious place in the world, I was no excep- 
tion to this general rule. I hated Augusta, I 
detested it, I abominated it, I—but I cannot just 
now think of any other word to express my ab- 
horrence of that unoffending Southern city. I 
went to the best hotel in the place, and efttered 
my name in the most savage manner, actually 
blotting the book in the act, much to the disgust 
of a precise-looking clerk, who stood looking at 
me while I made the entry. , 

At last I partook of supper, and I must con- 
fess after that genial meal ‘a change came over 
the spirit of my dream.” After all, Augusta was 
not such a very bad place. I actually began to 
think that it possessed some fine streets and ele- 
gant houses. A cup of tea will sometimes work 
a marvel. I determined I would go and explore 
the city till bedtime, and make inquiry after the 
absconding bank-robber. 

This young man’s fondness for flowers seemed 
to be the greatest misfortune that could befall 
him. I have mentioned that a single bud re- 
mained on the rosebush in his hall, Daring my 
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investigations this bud had blossomed. When 
he absconded from New York he took this flower 
with him. By means of it I had no difficulty in 
tracing him to Augusta. There was something 
peculiar about the rose; it was a large white one, 
and fortunately attracted the attention of all the 
conductors on the route. My business now was 
to visit all the hotels in the city, to see if he had 
been there. The very first one I entered imme- 
diately settled the question in my mind that 
Munsel had left Augusta, and this, too, before I 
made a single inquiry. 

I entered the bar-room, and the first thing I 
noticed was a faded Provence rose on a chair. 
On the back of this chair was a newspaper. I 
took it up, and my eyes at once fell on a para- 
graph containing an account of the bank robbery 
in New York; buat I was immediately struck 
with the fact that where the person of the de- 
faulter was described the paper was mutilated, 
seemingly accidentally, but sufficiently so as to 
mar the description. This paper was the New 
York Herald, and from its date I knew it had 
only been delivered in Augusta that morning. I 
walked up to the bar and called for something to 
drink. While the barkeeper was preparing it, I 
said to him, carelessly : 

“There was a young man here this morning 
with very black hair and dark eyes; he was of 
medium height, but stooped a little.” 

“I suppose you saw him here,” replied the 
barkeeper. ‘‘ He did not stay long, however, but 
left with Mr. Theodore Munsel, of Parkville.” 

“You know Mr. Theodore Munsel, then?” I 
asked. 

“ Yes, indeed.” 

“ What sort of a man is he?” 

“ A very rough customer.” 

“ How do you mean rough ?” 

“He’s been tried for his life twice, but man- 
aged to escape.” 

“ You say he lives at Parkville?” 

“No, that’s his post-town; but he lives in the 
woods five miles from the village.” 

“ How can I get there?” 

“You had better drive to Parkville, which is 
twelve miles off, and then inquire your way—his 
house is rather hard to find.” 

The next day I gota horse and buggy and 
drove to Parkville ; the horse, however, fell dead 
lame just as I entered the village, and could pro- 
ceed no further. I drove up to the tavern, and 
determined to proceed the rest of the way on 
foot. After making particular inquiries as to 
my road, I set off on my five miles walk. I did 
not suppose that I was known to Munsel, and 
my intention was to verify his actual presence, 


and then return the next day with the proper 
officers to arrest him. 

It was a beautiful July evening, just cool 
enough to render walking a pleasant exercise. 
It was dark when I started, and I had not walked 
a mile before it became quite dark. But I had 
informed myself so well as to the right road, that 
I thought I could not mistake it. It soon, how- 
ever, became apparent to me that a great change 
had taken place in the scenery around me. In- 
stead of the road being clear and open, as it was 
when I first set out, large trees loomed up on 
each side of me, and the road became very bad 
—entirely different from the smooth gravelled 
surface I had first passedover. But I still press- 
ed on, not suspecting that I had mistaken my 
way. I began to get tired. I must have walked 
at least two hours before any doubt entered my 
head. 

By this time the broad road had degenerated 
into a narrow path. I knew, then, that there 
must be something wrong, for the people of the 
town, of whom I had inquired, had informed me 
that the road to Mr. Theodore Munsel’s house 
was pretty good all the way. I paused for a 
moment irresolute, and did not know whether to 
retrace my steps or press forward. It had now 
become pitch dark, and I determined to go on, 
well assured that I could never find my way 
back. I had not proceeded many steps before I 
became convinced that I was wandering about in 
a forest. The underbrush began now to serious- 
ly impede my progress, and I found great diffi- 
culty in keeping on my feet. 

My position was anything but agreeable—in 
the midst of a forest on a dark night. I cannot 
tell how I passed the three ensuing hours—they 
appeared three centuries to me. I suppose I 
must have walked the same path over and over 
again. I was at last completely overcome by 
physical fatigue, and sunk exhausted on the 
stump of a tree. 

I rested my head upon my hands, and deter- 
mined to pass the night there, being now certain 
that it was perfectly futile endeavoring to find 
my way till morning. While in this stooping 
position I thought I saw a light glimmer through 
the trees. I looked earnestly, and became con- 
vinced such was really the fact. I immediately 
determined to make for it, hoping to find shelter 
for the night. I advanced in that direction, and 
soon reached a dilapidated house built entirely 
of wood. It was a miserable looking abode, and 
had it not been for my tired condition, I should 
certainly have hesitated seeking its shelter. But 
anything was better than spending the night in 
the forest, so I resolutely knocked at the door 
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My summons was for some time unheeded, and 
it was not till I had knocked again and again, 
that the door opened, and a gruff voice asked 
what I wanted. 

“Can you give me lodging for the night?” I 
replied. 

I was told to come in, and found myself in a 
room of moderate size, miserably furnished. A 
log-fire was burning on the hearth, and two per- 
sons occupied the apartment. The one that 
opened the door to me was aman about fifty 
years of age, very stoutly built, and possessed of 
a very sinister expression of countenance. The 
second occupant was none other than the ab- 
sconding clerk. I then knew that I was in Mr. 
Munsel’s house, and I congratulated myself on 
my good fortune. I noticed that as I entered he 
cast a scrutinizing glance at me ; but as I felt as- 
sured he did not know me personally, I experi- 
enced no alarm. 

“IT have lost my way in the forest,” said I, in 
answer to their looks of interrogation, “and if 
you will afford me shelter for the night, I shall 
be happy to repay you for your hospitality.” 

“Be good enough to sit down,” said Mr. 
Theodore Munsel, his eyes sparkling when the 
word “repay” was used. 

“Where are you going?” asked his nephew, 
fixing another searching look on my face. 

“T am going to Centreville. I left Parkville 
at six o’clock, but I suppose I mistook the road, 
for I have been wandering abont the woods ever 
since.” 

“ You are fifteen miles from Centreville,” said 
the uncle, with a kind of leer. 

“You do not belong to this part of the coun- 
try?” said the banker’s clerk. 

“No,” I replied, “I am from Virginia.” 

« What is your business ?” 

“T am collector for a house in Richmond.” 

“I should have taken you for a Yankee,” said 
the young man. 

“No, indeed,” I replied, with an attempt to 
smile. 

The uncle and nephew now left the room, and 
I could hear them whispering together in the 


next apartment. Still I did not feel any uneasi- 


ness, for I relied on the fact that I was unknown 
to the absconding clerk. They soon returned to 
the apartment where I sat. 

“We have only one room in the house,” said 
the uncle as he entered ; “if you will not mind 
sleeping with a son of mine, you can have part 
of his bed.” 

I, of course, immediately consented, glad 
enough to find any place where I could rest my 
weary limbs. 
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After a pause of a few minutes, I pulled ont 
my watch, and said I should like to go to bed. 
I noticed at the time significant looks pass be- 
tween the uncle and nephew when they saw my 
watch. It was a fine gold one—a real Cooper— 
and had been presented to me by an importer of 
watches for services rendered. 

“You will find my son next the wall,” said 
the uncle. “ You will have the goodness not to 
awaken him, for he has been sick lately, and has 
to get up very early.” 

I replied that I would certainly avoid waking 
him. The uncle took up a candle, and showed 
me to a room up stairs ; it was the only habitable 
sleeping-room in the house, and was situated 
over that in which we had been seated. Cau- 
tioning me to put out the light as soon as I was 
in bed, he left me. 

I found myself ina room the exact counter- 
part of the one below, excepting that this one 
contained a bedstead. Snoring on the bed next 
the wall was aman some years younger than 
myself. I cautiously brought the light to bear 
on his face. The first thing that struck me was, 
that the man below had deceived me when he 
had told me his son was sick. He was undressed 
and wore on his head a night-cap. 

A vague sensation of uneasiness crept over me. 
I regretted having entered the house, and looked 
round the room for means of exit. There was 
only one door in the room, that by which I had 
entered. Opposite the door was a window. I 
walked up to it, and endeavored to peer through 
the outside darkness, but could distinguish noth- 
ing. I tried to reason away my forebodings, and 
succeeded in doing so to some extent. 

I began to prepare for bed, and had already 
taken off my coat and waistcoat, when I fancied 
I heard a step on the stairs. I immediately ex- 
tinguished the light, and waited with breathless 
anxiety; the door gently opened, and the uncle 
cautiously thrust forward his head. In the gloom 
of the chamber he could not perceive me; and 
finding the light extinguished, I suppose he 
thought I was in bed, for he closed the door very 
softly and descended the stairs again. 

I was now worked up to the highest pitch of 
excitement. I felt certain that something was 
going to happen. I remembered my lonely situ- 
ation—the inquisitive questions of the men below. 
There was no possible means for me to escape, 
except by going through the room in which they 
were seated—and such a course I knew would 
be perfect madness. I summoned up all my 
philosophy, and determined to wait the denoue- 
ment, and tried to persuade myself my fears were 
groundless. But when I thought of the signifi- 
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cant looks that had passed between the men 
when they saw my gold watch, I must confess 
that the effort was a failure. And then the 
thought suddenly struck me, if, after all, the 
clerk had recognized me, it was certain that he 
would never let me leave that place alive. Five 
long minutes passed away, and I heard nothing. 
At that moment a light flashed before’ my win- 
dow. I went directly to it, and saw the uncle 
with a lantern digging in the garden. I watched 
him with eager eyes; he was digging a hole 
about six feet long and three broad. 

“Good God!” I exclaimed to myself, “ he is 
digging my grave!” 

I now felt certain that the young man had 
been left in the room below to prevent my es- 
cape. But I determined to satisfy myself if such 
were the fact or not. I opened the door noise- 
lessly, and stole cautiously down stairs in my 
stocking feet. I glanced through the keyhole of 
the door which opened into the room, and saw 
that my suspicions were well founded, for the 
absconding clerk sat beside a table with a re- 
volver all ready cocked within his reach. I re- 
turned to the bedroom again. 

Iagain took my position at the window. Five 
minutes more of agonizing suspense ensued. I 
had nothing with which to defend myself, and 
was completely at their mercy. A sudden calm- 
ness now took possession of me. I suppose it 
was the calmness of despair, but withal my fac- 
ulties were perfectly clear, and I turned over a 
hundred plans to escape the doom that awaited 
me. All this time I was eagerly watching the 
actions of the uncle. 

The soil was very light, and he soon succeeded 
in deepening the hole at least four feet. He then 
threw down his spade and entered the house 
again. I expected every moment to hear them 
ascending the stairs, and had made up my mind 
to sell my life as dearly as possible, when a 
purring sound attracted my attention. 

I now perceived for the first time that the light 
from the room below penetrated through several 
chinks in the floor. I lay down on the ground, 
and looking through one of the cracks, found 
that I could perceive everything in the apartment. 
One of the men was sharpening a large knife on 
a grindstone, and it was this that made the 
purring sound that I had heard. He felt the 
edge, and finding it sharp enough, discontinued 
his employment. They then began to converse. 
I could hear every word they said. 

“ Are you certain, Charles, that it is the detec- 
tive ?” said the uncle. 

“ Perfectly certain!” returned the clerk. “I 
know Brampton as well as I do you.” 
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“Tt is certain he must die then. I suppose he 
has plenty of money with him besides his gold 
watch.” 

“Yes, he must be well provided with funds, . 
and his business here is evidently to arrest me.” 

“Come, then, let us finish the business at 
once,” said the uncle. 

“Do you think heis asleep yet ?” returned the 
clerk. 

“ No matter if he is not, he’ll sleep well enough 
afterwards, anyhow.” 

The clerk laughed—hideously, I thought. 

“ Will you do it, or shall I?” said the nephew. 

“O, you may go; but be sure you make no 
mistake. Bill, you know, lies next the wall; he 
has a nightcap on, the detective has none. Leave 
the light outside the door, for fear of waking 
Brampton ; and above all, be quick about it.” 

In a moment my plan was formed. Bill was 
fast asleep. I gently turned him over to the out- 
side of the bed, and pulling off his nightcap, put 
iton my own head. I accomplished this without 
waking Bill. I then cautiously laid myself in 
his place next the wall. The agony of the next 
few minutes was intense—my heart seemed ready 
to cease beating. I heard a step on the stairs; 
it advanced, the door opened softly, the floor 
creaked with the weight of a heavy tread. The 
murderer approached the bed. I could feel his 
hot breathon my cheek. I had presence of mind 
enough to imitate a snore. I felt his hand pass- 
ing over my head—it rested on my shoulder. O, 
agony of agonies, he had found out my ruse, and 
was about to kill me! My whole body was 
bathed in a cold perspiration. 

Suddenly I heard a heavy thud on the bed, 
which was followed by a groan, and then all was 
still. The blow had been struck, and I was not 
the victim. A pause of some moments ensued, 
and then I heard the uncle ascending the stairs. 
They wrapped the body of the unfortunate Bill 
in a sheet, and conveyed it at once into the gar- 
den. They had no sooner left the house than I 
leaped out of bed and ran to the window. They 
had evidently not discovered their mistake, for 
the body was already in the grave prepared for 
it, and they were filling it in. 

I lost not a moment to put on the rest of my 
clothes, and creeping quietly down stairs, escaped 
through the front door. I ran as fast as I pos- 
sibly could, and by chance took the right road. 
In less than an hour I was at Parkville. Iroused 
the whole village, and in a few hurried words 
told my story. A large party of men immedi- 
ately set off for the scene of the tragedy accom- 
panied by myself. 

When we entered the house we found the front 
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room still occupied by the uncle and nephew. 
When they saw me they turned deadly pale, and 
I really believed they thought that I had risen 
from the grave, for they had not yet discovered 
that they had sacrificed Theodore Munsel’s son. 
When they saw that I was really alive, they as- 
sumed an air of bravado, supposing that I had 
only come to arrest the clerk for the bank rob- 
bery. Their dream, however, was soon dissi- 
pated, for in a few moments the body of the 
murdered man was exhumed, and they were con- 
fronted with their bloody work. 

It was shocking to see the uncle’s agony when 
he discovered that his son had been murdered. 
Neither of the criminals attempted any defence. 
Three months afterwards they were tried, con- 
victed and executed. 


LORD BROUGHAM’S ORATORY. 


Brougham’s mind was fully, tenaciously, ar- 
dently, yet with absolute freedom and ease, 
around whatever subject he discussed. His elo- 
quence, comprehensive and massive, was never 
unwieldy ; he moved in his mighty armor with 
the utmost agility. His extempore speeches had 
the solid structure, the careful relevancy, and the 
elaborate finish of orations which smell of the 
midnight oil. His tongue, without the help and 
guidance of his pen, could drop statements, ar- 
guments, descriptions, appeals and sarcasms, 
arranged with as consummate skill as if the 
had been long premeditated. Asa debater, full 
of all assailant resources, he feared no opponent. 
He set about an encounter with the fall resolu- 
tion to give no quarter. His enemies always 
fell, covered with many terrible wounds. There 
was a gash in every vulnerable part, from the 
sole of the foot to the crown of thehead. There 
was often a savage delight manifested by him in 
the lengthy process of torture to which he sub- 
jected them; for of course they could feel as 
men, long. after he had slain them as controver- 
sialists. Even when playful in his mood, he re- 
minded you of the devotedly attentive husband, 
who put to death several wives in succession by 
tickling them on the soles of the feet into fatal 
convulsions. Thus Brougham dealt with Lord 
Chancellor Eldon. A cheap edition of Lord 
Brougham’s speeches would be an eminently ai 
tractive and valuable work.—Edinburgh Review. 


A GOOD CUSTOM. 

When a Spaniard eats a peach or pear by the 
road-side, wherever he is, he digs a hole in the 
ground with his foot, and covers the seec. Conse- 
uently, all over Spain, by the road-sides and 
where, fruit in abundance tempts the taste, 
and is ever free. Let'this practice be imitated in 
our country, and the wanderer wiil be 
blest, and will bless the that ministered to 
his comfort and joy. We are bound to leave the 
world as good, or than we found it, and 
he is a selfish churl, who basks under the shadow, 
and eats the fruit of trees which other hands have 
planted, if he will not also plant trees which 

shall yield fruit to coming generations. 


PLEASURES OF AN INDIAN VOYAGE. 


I n by paying £150 sterling for a cabin to 
— , and had not inhabited it two days before 
I found it so infested with cockroaches, that I 
bound to it. Ifwe all 

iti ns, and eac Cmaeey alf a dozen 
cats, it would not have sufficed to deliver us from 
the rude assaults of the innumerable host of rats 
that invaded us. I had occasion to move a trunk 
which stood in one corner of the cabin, when, to 
my astonishment, I discovered a small snake 
coiled up; and, as if not sufficiently hideous as a 
snake de facto, I further discovered that the crea- 
ture had two heads. I called out loudly for a 
stick and assistance, intending to commit a 
bloody deed A the intruder; the cuddy ser- 
vants, who had heard my vociferations, came 
rushing on to the fray; but no sooner did the 
see the nature of the foe, than they both jumped 
upon the boxes, exclaiming, “ Kill him, kill 
him! Don’t let him come here!” Just at this 
— the third mate came up, crying out, “ Don’t 

urt him, sir! Pray don’t hurt him!” and im- 
mediately laid hold of what turned out to be a 
pet of his. Although I had never seen one be- 
fore, I had frequently heard of “‘ the double head- 
ed sand-snake.” This one was of the very sin- 
gular species, and, assuredly, as far as the hu- 
man eye-sight can be credited, it has a clear and 
perfect head at both ends; the species, however, 
are entirely harmless, and the one in question, 
had made its escape from a little box in which 
the mate kept it since leaving Madras. As for 
pets, they literally abound with us; there is a 
3 leopard big enough to swallow a sheep.— 

ndia and Indians. 
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SWEDISH WOMEN. 


The bedding everywhere along the road, is of 
home-made linen, and I do not recollect an in- 
stance where it has not been brought out fresh 
and sweet from the press for us. In this, as in 
all other household arrangements, the people 
are very tidy and cleanly, though a little deficient 
as regards their own persons. Their clothing, 
however, is of a healthy, substantial character, 
and the women consult comfort rather than orna- 
ment. I have not seen a low-necked dress or 
thin shoes north of Stockholm. I protest, I lose 
all patience when I think of the habits of our 
American women, especially our country girls. 
If ever the Saxon race does deteriorate on the 
American side of the Atlantic, as some ethnolo- 
gists it will be wholly their fault— 


THE WORST ENEMY. 


Every animal has his enemies. The land tor- . 
toise has two enemies—man, and the boa-con- 
strictor. The natural defence of the tortoise is 
to draw himself up in his shell and remain quiet. 
In this state, the tiger, however famished, can do 
nothing with him, for the shell is too strong, for 
the stroke of his paw. Man, however, takes him 
home and roasts him; and the boa-constrictor 
swallows him whole, sheil and all, and consumes 
him slowly in the interior, as the court of chan- 
cery does a large estate.— Waterton’s Travels. 
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WHEN I AM GONE. 


BY E. T. 


When I am gone will memory fond 
My hours of life trace o’er anew, 
Each act of virtue bring to light, 
And bury all my faults from view ? 
Will those who loved me seek the place 
Where lieth one they loved while here? 
Will ever they think o’er my name, 
Or shed upon my grave a tear? 


The friends who loved me first are gone: 
Father and mother passed away, 

Two brothers and two sisters dear, 
Ali in a world, I hope, of day. 

The friends I knew and loved in youth 
Have some from earth and sin been borne: 

Will those who linger on earth's shore 
Forget me not when I am gone? 


I’ve sought the homestead of my youth, 
I've strayed along the river shore, 

Where first my youthful lips were taught 
To lisp the name of God in prayer. 

But those who taught me now are gone 
Where skies are brighter and more fair: 

Have passed from earth and care away, 
And soon I trust to meet them there. 


THE POLISH SLAVE, 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


Gaity opened the bright summer morning on 
the gray feudal turrets of Castle Tekeli, the resi- 
dence of the old Count Alexis Tekeli, that crown- 
ed a rocky eminence, and was embosomed in the 
deep secular forests of Lithuania. The court- 
yard was a scene of joyous noise and gay confa- 
sion; for the whole household was mustered for 
the chase. Half a dozen horses, gaily capari- 
soned, were neighing, snorting, and pawing the 
ground with hot impatience; a pack of staunch 
hounds, with difficulty restrained by the hunts- 
men, mingled their voices with the neighing of 
the steeds; while the slaves and relatives of the 
family were all busy in preparation for the day’s 
sport. Count Alexis was the first in the saddle ; 
aged, but hale and vigorous, he was as alert and 
active as a young man of five-and-twenty. 

“Where are my daughters ?” he exclaimed, 
impatiently, as he drew on his buff gauntlets. 
“ The sun is mounting apace, and we should not 
lose the best portion of the day.” 

As if in reply to his question, a tall, dark-hair- 
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ed girl, of elegant figure and stately bearing, ap- 
peared by his side, and with the assistance of a 
groom, mounted her prancing gray palfrey. 

“ This is well, Anna,” said the count. “‘ But 
where is Eudocia? She mast not keep us wait- 
ing.” 

“Eudocia declines to be of our party, father,” 
replied the girl. 

“ Pshaw !” said the old man ; “ she will never 
have your color in her cheeks, if she persists in 
moping in her chamber, reading old legends and 
missals, and the rhymes of worthless minnesing- 
ers. But let her go; I have one daughter who 
can live with the hunt, and see the boar at bay 
without flinching. Sound, bugle, and forward !” 

Amid the ringing of silver curb-chains, the 
baying of hounds, and the enlivening notes of 
the bugle, the cavalcade and the train of footmen 
swept out of the court-yard, and descending the 
winding path, plunged into the heart of the pri- 
meval forest. The dogs and the beaters darted 
into the thick copsewood, and soon the shouts of 
the huntsmen, and the fierce bay of the dogs an- 
nounced that a wild boar had been found and 
started. On dashed the merry company, Count 
Alexis leading on the spar. The lady Anna 
soon found herself alone, but she pressed her 
palfrey in the direction of the sounds of the chase 
as they receded in the distance. Suddenly she 
found herself in a small clearing, and drew her 
rein to rest her panting steed. She had not re- 
mained long in her position, when she heard, 
opposite to her, a crashing among the branches, 
and the next moment a huge wild boar, madden- 
ed with pursuit, and foaming with rage, broke 
into the opening, and sprang directly towards 
her. Her horse, terrified at the apparition, rear- 
ed so suddenly that he fell backwards, throwing 
his rider heavily, and narrowly missing crushing 
her. Springing to his feet, he dashed wildly 
away with flying mane and rein, while the lady 
lay at the mercy of the infuriated? animal, faint 
and incapable of exertion. 

At that critical moment, a young man, in the 
livery of the count, dashed before the prostrate 
form of the lady, and dropping on one knee, lev- 
elled his short spear, and sternly received the 
charge of the boar. Though the weapon was 
well directed, it shivered in the grasp of the 
young huntsman, and though he drew his short 
sword with the rapidity of thought, the boar was 
upon him. The struggle was short and fierce, 
and the young huntsman succeeded in slaying 
the monster, but not until he had received a se- 
vere wound in the arm from the tusks of the 
boar. Heedless of his sufferings, however, he 
ran to a neighboring rivulet, and filling his cap 
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with water, returned and sprinkled the face of 
the fainting girl. In a few moments she revived. 

Her first words, uttered with a trembling voice, 
were, “ Where—where is the wild boar?” | 

“There, lady,” said the huntsman, pointing 
to the grizly carcase of the monster. “ His ca- 
reer is ended.” 

“And it is you who have saved my life,” ex- 
claimed Anna, with a grateful smile. 

“I did my duty, lady,” replied the huntsman. 

“But who are you, sir? Let me, at least, 
know your name, that I may remember you in 
my prayers.” 

“My name is Michael Erlitz; though your 
eyes, lady, may never have dwelt on one so low- 
ly as myself, I am ever in your father’s train 
when he goes to the chase. I am Count Tekeli’s 
slave,” he added, casting his eyes on the ground. 

“A slave? and so brave—so handsome?’ 
thought the lady Anna; but she gave no utter- 
ance to the thought. 

At that moment the count rode up, followed 
by two or three of his retainers, and throwing 
himeelf from his horse, clasped his daughter in 
his arms. 

“ My child, my child!” he exclaimed ; “ thank 
God you are alive! I saw your horse dash past 
me riderless, and flew to your assistance. But 


there is blood upon your dress.” 
“Tt is my blood!” said the slave, calmly. 
“ Yours, Michael?” cried the count, looking 


round him. “Now I see it all—the dead boar, 
the broken spear, your bleeding arm, You say- 
ed my daughter’s life at the risk of your own !” 

“ The life of a slave belongs to his master and 
his master’s family,” answered Michael, calmly. 
“Of what value is the existence of aserf? He 
belongs not to himself. He is of no more ac- 
count than a horse or a hound.” 

“Say not so,” said Coant Alexis, warmly. 
“‘ Michael, you are a slave no longer, I will di- 
rectly make ouf your manumission papers. In 
the meantime you shall do no menial service ; 
you shall sit at my board, if you will, and be my 
friend, if you will accept my friendship.” 

The eagle eye of the young huntsman kindled 
with rapture. He essayed to speak, but the 
words died upon hie tongue. Falling on his 
knees, he seized the count’s hand, and pressed it 
to his lips and heart. Tekeli raised him from 
his humble posture. 

“Michael,” said he, “henceforth kneel only 
to your Maker. And now to the castle; your 
hurt needs care.” 

“ Willingly,” said the young man, “ would I 
had shed the best blood in my body to obtain 
my freedom.” 


“ Ho, there!” said the count to his squire. 
“Dismount, and let Michael have your horse. 
And bring after us Michael’s dearly-earned hunt- 
ing trophy. He has eclipsed us all to-day.” 

Michael was soon in the saddle, riding next to 
the lady Anna, who from time to time turned 
her countenance beaming with gratitude upon 
him, and addressed him words of encouragement 
and kindness, for her proud and imperious na- 
ture was’entirely subdued and changed, for the 
time, by the service he had rendered her. 

When the cavalcade reached the castle, they 
found the lady Eudocia, the count’s eldest daugh- 
ter, waiting to receive them. She heard the re 
cital of the morning’s adventure with deep inter- 
est, but a keen observer would have noticed that 
she seemed less moved by the recollection of her 
sister’s danger, than by the present condition of 
the wounded huntsman. It was to her care that 
he was committed, as she was skilled in the heal- 
ing art, having’ inherited the knowledge from her 
mother. She compelled Michael to give up all 
active employment, and in the course of a few 
weeks, succeeded in effecting a complete restora- 
tion of the wounded arm. 

Count Tekeli treated the young man with the 
kindness of a father, losing all his aristocratic 
prejudices in a generous sense of gratitude. 
Splendidly attired, promised an honorable career 
in arms, if he chose to adopt the military profes- 
sion, his whole future changed by a fortunate ac- 
cident, Michael was happy in the intimacy of the 
two sisters. He now dared to aspire to the hand 
of her whom he had saved, and whom he loved 
with all the intensity of a passionate nature. 
Thus weeks and months rolled on like minutes, 
and he only waited the delivery of his manumis- 
sion papers to join the banner of his sovereign. 

One day—an eventful day indeed for him—he 
received from Eudocia, the elder sister, a mes- 
sage, inviting him to meet her in a summer-house 
,hat stood in a small garden connected with the 
castle. Punctual to the hour named, he present- 
ef himself before her. 

“ Michael,” said she, extending her hand to 
him, ‘‘I sent for you to tell you a secret.” 

Her voice was so tremulous and broken, that 
the young man gazed earnestly into her face, and 
saw that she had been weeping, and now with 
difficulty suppressed her tears. 

“ Nay,” said she, smiling feebly ; “ it will not 
be a secret long, for I must tell it to my father 
as soon as he returns from court with the royal 
endorsement to your manumission. I am going 
to leave you all.” 

“To leave us, lady ?” 

“Yes. Iam going to take the veil.” 
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“ You, so beautiful, so young? It cannot be.” 

“Alas! youth, beauty, are insufficient to se- 
cure happiness. The worli may be a lonely 
place, even to the young and beautiful. The 
cloister is a still and sacred haven on the road to 
a better world.” 

“And what has induced you to take this step ? 
Ihave not noticed hitherto any trace of sorrow 
or weariness in your countenance.” 

“ You were studying a brighter page—the fair 
face of my sister. Start not, Michael; I have 
divined your secret. She loves you, Michael; 
she loves you with her whole soul. You will 
wed her and be happy; while I—” she turned 
away her face to conceal her tears. 

The young man heard only the blissful pre- 
diction that concerned himself; he noted not the 
pangs of her who uttered it. 

“ Dearest lady!” he exclaimed, “ you have 
rendered me the happiest of men ;” and drop- 
ping on his knees, he seized her hand and cover- 
ed it with kisses. 

“Hark!” said Eudocia, in alarm. “ Foot- 
steps! We are surprised. I must not be seen 
here!” and with these words she fled. 

Michael sprang to his feet. Before him stood 
the younger daughter of Count Alexis, her eyes 


flashing fire, her whole frame quivering with 


passion. He advanced and took her hand, but 
she flung it from her fiercely. 

“Slave!” she exclaimed, “dare you pollute 
with your vile touch the hand of a high-born 
dame—the daughter of your master ?”’ 

“Anna, what means this passion?” cried Mi- 
chael, in astonishment. 

* Silence, slave!” cried the imperious woman. 
“What ho, there!” she added, stamping her 
foot. “ Who waits?” 

Half a dozen menials sprang to her call. 

“Take me this slave to the court-yard!” she 
cried, vehemently. ‘“ He has been guilty of mis- 
behaviour. Let him taste the knout; and woe 
be to you if you spare him! Away with him! 
Rid me of his hateful presence |” 

While Michael was subjected to this hateful 
_ punishment, the vindictive girl, still burning with 
passion, sought her sister. What passed between 
them may be conjectured from what follows. 

Michael, released from the hands of the me- 
nials, stood, with swelling heart and burning 
brow, in one of the lofty apartments of the castle. 
He had felt no pain from the lash, but the igno- 
miny of the punishment burned into his very 
soul, consuming the image that had been in his 
inner heart for years. The scales had fallen 
from his eyes, and he now beheld the younger 
daughter of the count in all the deformity of her 
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A door opened. A female with dishevelled 
hair, and @ countenance of agony, rushed for- 
ward, and threw herself at his feet, embracing 
his knees convulsively. It was Anna! 

“©, Michael!” she cried, “forgive me, for- 
give me! I shall never forgive myself for the 
pain I inflicted upon you.” 

“have suffered no pain,” replied Michael, 
coldly. “Or if I did, it is the duty of a slave to 
suffer pain. You reminded me this morning that 
I was still a slave.” 

“No, no! It is J that am your slave!” cried 
the lady. “ Your slave—body and soul. Behold 
I kiss your feet in token of submission, my lord 
and master! Michael, I love you—I adore you! 
I would follow you barefoot to the end of the 
world. Let me kiss your burning wounds; and 
O, forgive—forgive me!” 

Michael raised her to her feet, and gazed stead- 
ily in her countenance. 

“Lady,” said he, “I loved you years ago, 
when, as.a boy, I was only permitted to gaze on 
you, a8 we gaze upon the stars, that we may 
worship, but never possess. It was this high 
adoration that refined and ennobled my natare ; 
that, in the mire of thraldom, taught me to aspire 
—taught me that, though a slave, I was yeta 
man, Through your silent influence, I was en- 
abled to refine my manners, to cultivate my mind, 
to fit myself for the freedom which bounteous 
Heaven had in store for me.” 

“ Yes, yes!” replied Anna. “ You have made 
yourself all that can render a woman -happy. 
There is not a noble in the land who can boast 
of accomplishments like yours; and you are 
beautiful as a virgin’s dream of angels.” 

“* These are flattering words, lady.” 

“ They come from the heart, Michael.” 
“You have told me whatI am, lady. Now 
hear what I require in the woman I would wed. 
She must be beautiful, for beauty should ever 
mate with beauty; high-born, for the lowly of 
birth are aspiring, and never wed their equals ; 
yet above all, gentle, womanly, kind, forgiving, 
affectionate. No unsexed Semiramis or Zenobia 

for me.” 

“TI will make myself all that you desire, 
Michael.” 

“ We cannot change our natures,” replied Mi- 
chael, coldly. 

“ But you will forgive me?” 

*T am not now in a condition to answer you. 
Smarting with indignation I can ill suppress—I 
cannot command the calmness requisite to reply 
in fit terms to the generous confidence of a high- 
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born lady. Retire to your own apartment, lady, 
for your father is expected momently, and I 
must see him first alone.” 

Anna kissed the hand of the slave, and retired 
slowly. A few minutes afterwards, the gallop 
of a horse was heard entering the court-yard, and 
this sound was followed by the appearance of 
Count Alexis, who threw himself into the arms 
of Michael, and pressed him to his heart. 

“Joy, joy, Michael!” he exclaimed. “ You 
are now free—as free as air! Here are the doc- 
uments; my slave no longer—my friend always. 
And as soon as you choose to join the service, 
you can lead a troop of the royal cavaliers.” 

Michael poured out his thanks to his generous 
master. 

“And now,” said the count, “ to touch upon 
& matter nearer still to my heart. Since the ad- 
venture in the forest, I have loved you as a son. 
To make you such in reality would be to crown 
my old age with happiness. My daughters are 
acknowledged to be beautiful, fitting mates for 
the proudest in the land. I offer you the hand 
of her you can love the best ; make your election, 
and I doubt not her heart will second my wishes 
and yours.” 

“ My noble friend,” said Michael, “I accept 
your offer gratefully. You have made me the 
happiest of men. You will pardon me, I know, 
when I confess that I have dared to raise my 
eyes to one of your daughters. Without your 
consent the secret should have been hidden for- 
ever in my own heart, even had it consumed it.” 

Count Tekeli shook the hand of the young 
man warmly, and then summoned his two daugh- 
ters. They obeyed promptly. Both were agitat- 
ed, and bent their eyes upon the floor. 

“Count Tekeli,” said Michael, speaking in a 
calm, clear voice, “I have a word to say to this 
your younger daughter, the lady Anna.” 

As her name was uttered, the young girl raised 
her eyes inquiringly, to the face of the speaker. 

“Lady, but now,” said Michael, “ you solic- 
ited my forgiveness on your knees.” 

“What!” cried the count, the blood mounting 
to his temples ; “a daughter of mine solicit on 
her knees forgiveness of one so late my more 
than vassal—my slave! What is the meaning 
of this 

“Tt means,” cried Michael, kindling ‘as he 
spoke, “ that this morning, during your absence, 
count—nay, a half hour before your return, this, 
your younger daughter, in a moment of ill-found- 
ed jealousy and rage, and usurping your virtual 
rights—rights you had yourself annulled—doom- 
ed me to the knout !—yea, had me scourged by 


menials in the court-yard of your castle !” 
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“How,” cried the count, addressing his daugh- 
ter, “dared you commit this infamy on the per- 
son of my friend—the saviour of your life ?” 

“I did, I did!” cried Anna, wringing her 
hands. 

“And you asked me to forgive you,” said 

Michael. “ You offered me your hand, and beg- 
ged me to accept it. My answer is, never, nev- 
er, never! The moment you laid the bloody 
scourge upon my back, you lost your hold upon 
my heart forever! I were less than a man could 
I forgive this outrage on my manhood. I saved 
your life—you repaid it with the lash. It is not 
the lash that wounds, it is the shame. The one 
eats into the living flesh, the other into the living 
heart. Were you ten times more lovely than 
you are, you would ever be a monster in my 
eyes.” 
_ The tears that coursed freely down the cheeks 
of the lady Anna ceased to fall as Michael ceas- 
ed to speak. A deep red flush mounted to her 
temples, and her eyes, so lately humid, shot forth 
glances like those of an angry tigress. She turn- 
ed to the count. 

“Father,” said she, “will you permit a base- 
born slave to use such language to your daugh- 
ter ?”’ 

“Silence !” said the old man. “His heart is 
nobler than yours. More measured terms could 
not have passed his lips. I should have despis- 
ed him had he felt and said less. Get thee to 
thy chamber, and in penitence and prayer relieve 
thy conscience of the sin thou hast committed.” 

The lady Anna retired from the apartment: 
with a haughty air and measured step. 

Lady,” said Michael, approaching Eudocia, 
“between your sister and myself there is a gulf 
impassable. If ever I can forgive her, it must 
be when those sweet and tender eyes, that speak 
a heart all steeped in gertleness and love, have 
smiled upon my hopes, and made me at peace 
with all the world. Dearest Eudocia, will you 
accept the devotion of my heart and life?” 

He took her hand, it trembled in his grasp, 
but was not withdrawn. She struggled for com- 
posure for a moment, and then resting her head 
upon his shoulder, wept for joy. 

The nuptials of Michael and Eudocia were 
soon celebrated. A brilliant assemblage graced 
the old castle on the occasion; but long before 
the solemnization, the count’s younger daughter 
had fled to a convent to conceal her anger and 
disappointment Shé did not pass through her 
noviciate, however, but returned to the world, 
and ultimately married, though her imperious 
spirit prevented her enjoying that felicity which 
was the lot of her happier and gentler sister. 
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A FAT MAN’S TRIALS. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


I rememBeRr that I once, a long, long time 
ago, heard a distinguished divine preach, and he 
gave a new turn to my ideas on the punishment 
of sinners. He said that each and every individ- 
ual would be punished, by being obliged to en- 
dure those things which were his greatest aver- 
sion. I laughed at the doctrine at the time, but 
now I am constrained to admit that it was found- 
ed in truth, so far as my experience goes. That 
old minister must have had a parallel experience 
I am inclined to think. 

From my earliest youth I have felt a strong, 
and unconquerable repugnance to the adipose 
secretion known as fat. I never could love the 
only aunt I have in the world—Aunt Martha, 
one of the best of women—because she happened 
to be fat. 

My pet dog, Juno, by whom I at one time 
fancied I set my life, took it into his noddle to 
get fat, and I immediately abandoned him to the 
tender mercies of the sausage maker. I had no 
longer any affection for him. 

My little sister Etta was the fattest baby in 
the world, and in consequence, no amount of 
money could have hired me to kiss her. The 
thing would have been physically impossible. 

Fat meat turned my stomach inside out. I 
never eat doughnuts because they are cooked in 
fat; and I would grope to the end of the world 
in palpable darkness before I would have my 
way lighted by an oil lamp, or a tallow candle! 

Of course, having felt thus all my life, I have 
not been slow in airing my peculiar opinions ; 
and thereby I have succeeded in making a regi- 
ment of enemies. Outspoken people, who have 
a single idea independent from the patented ideas 
of other folks, always have plenty of enemies. 
It is to be expected. In fact, no person is with- 
out enemies, unless to be a fool or a blockhead, 
and when a man has a great many of these bad 
wishers, it is a pretty sure sign that he is a man 
of distinction. 

My mother was dreadfully tried with my pri- 
mal sin—as she evidently considered it—and a 
score of times a day she would cry out: 

“ Have a care, Theodore ! it runs in the blood 
of the Westburys to be fat, and you'll weigh a 
good two hundred yet, or I miss my guess.” 

The woman actually talked as if this were a 
consummation devoutly to be desired. At such 


times, words were all too weak to express my 
indignant scorn, and I was obliged to content 


myself by bestowing upon her a look which must 
have withered her in her shoes, if she had not 
been a woman of uncommon fortitude. The 
bare possibility of my mother’s prophecy coming 
to pass, never entered my brain. I think the 
contemplation of such a contingency would have 
driven me distracted. 

At eighteen I fell in love. I am aware that 
this was rather an early age for the development 
of the grand passion, but the extraordinary beau- 

y of Effie Avenal was a sufficient excuse for the, 
absurdity, and with the consent of our parents 
we were engaged. 

Effie resided in Stillwater; my home was in 
Randolph, some sixteen miles distant. I first 
met my lady love at a picnic ; gorgeous in spot- 
less muslin and blue ribbons; and after twenty 
minutes’ conversation the conquest was complete. 
My heart was hers. 

The distance between our respective homes— 
which was not annihilated by a railway—pre- 
vented me from seeing Effie as often as I could 
wish, but we corresponded—and such delicate, 
delicious, tender epistles as passed between us, 
more than compensated for the pain of separa- 
tion. Written og the very pinkest of note-paper, 
scented with violet, and sealed by two hearts 
tranfixed by one arrow, like two decapitated 
chickens roasting on one gridiron. 

Well, the vagaries of love are legion—always 
have been and always will be. Early in the 
spring of my nineteenth year, typhoid fever rav- 
aged Randolph, and I was among those first at- 
tacked. For four weeks my life was despaired 
of, but at the end of that time I began to mend, 
and soon afterwards the physician pronounced 
me out of danger. 

And out of danger I brought with me one of 
the most prodigious appetites! I declare, I shud- 
der now, at the thought of it! for Iam convinced 
that it was that appetite which wrought my ruin. 
The good old ladies in the neighborhood plied 
me with all sorts of dainties; I must eat to get 
my strength up, they said; and eat I did, and 
strength and fat came together. 

My flesh, which had fallen off astonishingly 
during my illness, now began to come back still 
more astonishingly than it had gone away, and 
I found to my unspeakable dismay that my lati- 
tude was all too much for my genteel wardrobe, 
in fact, I was literally getting too large for my 
clothes ! 

When I had been out of doors a fortnight, I 
hazarded the experiment of being weighed. To 
my infinite horror I balanced a one hundred and 
sixty pound weight! thirty pounds more than 
rightfully belonged to me. I put myself ona 
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rigid diet of bread and vinegar, but the result 
was anything but gratifying. In three weeks I 
weighed one hundred and eighty, the next week 


' I gained five pounds, the next week six, and so 


on, until at the end of ten weeks, I weighed two 
hundred pounds! My mother was no false 
prophet. 

Words cannot express to you my horror at 
this discovery! I think I should have fainted 
and fallen on the sofa, had it not been for the 
fear that I might break the springs, and burst 
all the buttons off my garments by so doing. I 
hardly dared glance at myself in the mirror, in 
fact, there was no mirror in the house sufficiently 
wide to give me a whole view of my corporeal 
substance. I was five feet six inches in height, 
and my enormity of fat made me look full six 
inches shorter. 

About this time I received a letter from Effie, 
urgently entreating me to come out to Stillwater 
and spend a week. She would be eighteen in a 
few days, and proposed to celebrate her birthday 
by a little fete, which would be most fearfully 
incomplete without her dear Theodore. 

What to do I did not know. I longed to be- 
hold again my idolized Effie, put to go before 
her with such a mountain of fat on my bones— 
how could I? And she disliked fat people quite 
as much as I did, though perhaps she was not 
quite so whimsical on the subject. I had heard 
her laugh about such unfortunate creatures, and 
doubtless she would laugh at me—and—well, it 
must be known to her sooner or later, and I 
might as well put a bold face on the matter. I 
went. 

On the piazza of Avenal House were two 
ladies—I saw the flutter of their white dresses 
almost as soon as I discovered the mansion itself, 
and as I came nearer I recognized Effie, and one 
of her most intimate friends. Dismounting 
from my horse, I hurried with all the speed 
which my bulk would admit of, to unfasten the 
gate. I had some little trouble with the latch, 
one of those new fangled, troublesome concerns, 
and I distinctly overheard the conversation of 
the two girls. 

“Good gracious!” cried the silvery tones of 
Effie’s voice; “if the mountain isn’t coming to 
Mahomet! Julie, did you ever see such a gro- 
tesque figure? Poor thing! how it waddles !” 

“ Hush!” said Julie—“ he will hear you !” 

“That mass of adipose membrane hear me! 
As if my small voice had the power to pierce 


through! 0, it mast be perfeetly awful to be so 
fat!” 


I felt the cold sweat start out of every pore of 
my body. I gave the gate a pull that took it 
from the hinges, and rushed up the walk to the 
piazza. 

“My dearest Effie!” I cried, passionately, 
holding out my arms to embrace her. She 
shrunk away from me as if fearing contamination. 

“ Sir, what do you mean ?” 

* Effie, my darling, is it possible you have for- 
gotten your own Theodore ?” 

“ My Theodore ?” 

“Yes, your Theodore Westbury, who now 
stands before you.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Effie, immoderately— 
“that is too good! Julie, only hear this crea- 
ture, trying to pass himself off for Theodore. 
My dear sir, I did not betroth myself to an ele- 
phant, and I should decidedly object to being 
hugged by one. Let me pass.” 

I did let her pass. I re-mounted my horse 
and rode home, filled with the bitterest hatred 
for Effie Avenal. True, she did not, evidently, 
recognize me, but she had expressed her opinion 
of me without reserve, and that was enough. I 
wrote her a cold letter, releasing her from her 
allegiance, and assuring her that I should forget 
her very existence, as I trusted she would 
mine. 

My friends secured me the situation of clerk 
in a dry goods store, in a neighboring village, 
and thither I repaired, determmed to devote my- 
self entirely to business, hoping hard labor might 
reduce my surplus flesh. Nothing of the kind! 
I grew fatter and fatter, until I refused to be 
weighed, and bribed my tailor to keep my size 
around the waistbands a secret. 

In Dorset—where I was employed—my trou- 
bles were legion. I was an object of public 
curiosity. People—good honest country people 
—coming in with their loads of vegetables—stop- 
ped their steady-going horses, to take a look at 
me; and small dogs had a habit of walking 
round and round me, as though a little uncertain 
as to the species I might represent. The boys, 
little saucy imps, had a stereotyped joke of 
screaming out whenever I appeared : 

“There comes the soap man! carries his ile 
barrel with him all the time. Soap at ninepence 
agallon! No grease wanted! Plenty of that 
right to home!’”’ 

I caned more than a dozen of these juveniles, 
and should have done the same thing to as many 
more, had not the little rascals outstripped me in 
the daily races we run. 

In public conveyances I was a nuisance. The 
women sat in each other’s laps to give me an en- 
tire seat, whenever I ventured into an omnibus ; 
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the fireman on the locomotive put an extra arm- 
ful of wood into the furnace of his machine 
when I made my appearance, and the conductor 
asked me as a special favor, to occupy the seat 
by the door, as it had strong iron supports. 

At length I concluded to take a trip down the 
sound in the steamboat. It was a fashionable 
tour, and if I was fat, I had a right to be fashion- 
able. The captain turned pale with dismay, 
when I came on board, and took an early oppor- 
tunity of asking me not to go on one side of the 
boat, as my weight might cause it to capsize. 
He was a nervous little man, and I obliged him 
by sitting exactly in the middle of the deck, with 
my feet on a shoe box. 

At night I retired to the cabin, and climbed 
into the berth appropriated to me, which was, 
unfortunately, situated above two other berths, 
that were already occupied. I settled myself on 
the hard bed, but it was a luckless “settle!” 
Something went off crack, like the report of a 
pistol! my berth fell to pieces, and I fell through 
into the face and eyes of the sleeper below, who 
proceeded to evince her femininity, by digging 
some very sharp nails into the small of my back, 
and shouting in a very high soprano voice : 

“Marder! murder! and thieves !” 

I made an attempt to rise, but the moment 
was fatal! There was another terrible crash, 
and down we both went into the next berth, 
whose occupant was a fighting character, and 
immediately bunged both my eyes up by two 
vigorous kicks, and tossed the lady who was my 
travelling companion into the middle of the cab- 
in. Then he sprang to the floor, and demanded 
to know what was the row? I let him know 
without delay. I “turned to” and gave him 
one of the most splendid threshings that ever 
was administered. 

The entire boat was aroused—men, women, 
children and dogs flocked to the scene of action. 
My belligerent friend and myself were fined twen- 
ty dollars each, for disturbing the public peace 
of the steamboat; and the lady, not content with 
having skinned my back, called me a brute and 
a scoundrel! She was enraged because through 
my means, she had shown herself to the crowd, 
in a red flannel nightcap, minus her wig. 

I: seemed as if I could have no comfort any- 
where. I was the most unhappy individual on 
the footstool. I said so to myself a dozen times 
aday. But at length a light burst over the dark- 

- ness of my despair. I could enlist! when the 
drums beat to arms all over the country, I flew 
to the nearest recruiting office, and tendered my 
services. The recruiting officer was dubious, 
bat he was to have a premium for every man he 


enlisted, and a five dollar note out of my pocket, 
by way of extras, decided him. I was enrolled. 
The examining surgeon looked dubious, but he 
could not condemn my health, and I was duly 
mustered in. We were sent immediately to 
Washington, and our tents, arms and uniforms 
distributed. 

I spread my tent, and would have sheltered 
myself under it from the driving rain, but the 
thing was impossible. The tent was not wide 
enough to. eover me, and I managed to screen 
myself by sitting up in the centre of it, with my 
back against the pole. Next morning we were 
ordered to invest ourselves in our uniform. 

With me, this was easier said than done. I 
had a fearful struggle of it, but after a two 
hours’ conflict, by divesting myself of every other 
article of clothing, I succeeded in getting into 
the regulation coat and pantaloons, but not a 
single button of the coat could I force into the 
button-holes, 

“What do you mean, by appearing on parade 
in such a disorderly dress?” roared the captain 
of the drill, pausing before me, and eyeing my 
open uniform with a stern brow. 

“I did my best, captain,” replied I, respect- 
fully—* but I could not button my clothes.” 

“T’'ll button them for you!” exclaimed he, an- 
grily, giving me a slap with his sword. 

“ Indeed, sir, I’m not to blame,” saidI; “I 
worked on ’em two hours, and pulled all my 
finger nails out by the roots.” 

“ We'll see about that!” said he, and throw- 
ing down his sword, he advanced and gave a tug 
at my coat. He tugged in vain. The perspira- 
tion started to his forehead—he puffed like a 
broken-winded threshing machine—he called 
two stout Hibernians to tug, and the result was 
the same. Angry at the determined resistance 
of the uniform, the captain exerted all his 
strength and gave one tremendous pull! Shod- 
dy couldn’t stand the pressure. My luckless 
coat parted in the back, and came off in the 
captain’s hands. The sudden cessation of re- 
sistance on the part of the garment, had the ef- 
fect of prostrating the captain in the mud—where 
he was seen by the general in command, and the 
consequence was, he was accused of drunkenness, 
and broken from his command. 

Iam here—fat as ever—but I cannot parade, 
because I have not yet received the uniform 
which government has ordered to be manufac- 
tured forme. When I get that, the nation shall 
hear of Theodore Westbury in another way than 
as the wonderful fat man. Effie Avenal—little 
minx—shall yet rue the day that she called me 
an elephant! 
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MY CASTLE. 


BY W. DEXTER SMITH, JR. 


T've a castle, grand and lofty, 
Beside the rolling sea, 

Where murmuring waves are musical 
With Neptune’s minstrelsy ; 

Where sparkling moonbeams gaily ride 
Upon the limpid crest, 

And perfume-laden zephyrs woo 
The soul to sweetest rest. 


Within the castle music floats 
Along the brilliant halls, 

And scenes of happiness and love 
Adorn the massive walls; 

' Bright eyes are sparkling with delight 

From many a happy face, 

And in the merry, joyful throng 
No sorrow can we trace. 


At morn the golden sun illumes 
Each spacious, airy room, 

And drives away each shade of night, 
Dispels the darkening gloom. 

And fairies sport amid the scene, 
With gleeful dance and song, 

And minstrels, on the odorous air, 
The chorus wild prolong. 


At eve, when Sol is weaving web 
_ And woof of molten gold 

Upon the restless, heaving sea, 
And twilight's tale is told, 

The mermaids launch their elfin bark 
Upon the waiting tide, 

And o’er the billows toward the west 
The merry creatures ride. 


No pain or grief has ever cast 
A shadow o’er the heart 

Of those who dwell within this home, 
Nor do the sad tears start 

At sight of human wretchedness, 
Or poverty’s sharp sting; 

But cheering beams of sunshine bright 
Are cast o’er everything. 


Wouldst view the castle I have seen? 
Earth's many weary mortals 

Old Somnus oft has led at night 
Along its magic portals; 

On the sunny shore of dreamland 
Its marble columns rise, 

Its glittering turret-tops are veiled 
In vision's fleecy skies 


Meroghgden! science has suffered more from 
hysical comparisons than from any other cause. 
he link of resemblance has often been a fetter 
of slavery ; the illustration of an idea has been 
mistaken for the proof ofa system. The world has 
been, sometimes for ages, in thraldom toe simile. 
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DOOMED: 
—OR,— 
THE HEIR OF GLENNMOOR. 


BY MARY A. KEABLES. 


CHAPTER I. 


** The old house lies in ruin and wreck, 
And the villagers stand in fear aloof. 
The rafters bend, and the walls are black, 
But bright green mosses spot its roof. 


“ T hear a noise in the echoing halls, 


A solemn sound like a stifled sigh ; 
And shadows move on the dusky walls, 
Like the sweep of garments passing by. 
And faces glimmer awid the gloom, 
Floating about from room to room, 
And the dead come back in « fearful train, 
And people the lonely house again.” 

Ir was said that a curse rested over the old 
mansion of Glennmoor, with its broad, unculti- 
vated meadows, its dense forests, and silvery 
streams, a curse so dark and so fearful, that the 
land only brought forth thistles, and those who 
sought to tend its broad acres lost their cattle— 
their dwellings were laid waste, and if, after these 
warnings, they still persisted in their attempts to 
restore the estate to its pristine loveliness and 
beauty, their families sickened and died of a 
strange disease that bafiled the skill of the best 
physicians. 

The idea was current in the neighborhood, 
that this curse would only be removed when the 
last of the doomed race of Etherleys was blotted 
from the face of the earth. Only one of the fatal 
name lived at the time of which we write, and he 
had been removed in his early infancy to a for- 
eign country, to escape the deadly curse that had 
blighted so many of the lives of his predecessors. 

The estate of Glennmoor was a source of ter- 
ror and misgiving to the inhabitants of the little 
village adjoining, and although not really wish- 
ing the young man any harm, they longed for 
the time when they could feel free to walk through 
its old halls, cultivate its lands, hunt in its forests, 
without dread of the deadly influence hanging 
like a pall above it. 

It was towards the close of a lovely day in the 
latter part of June, that a gentleman and lady, 
well mounted on spirited steeds, cantered briskly 
along the river road, lying between Glennmoor 
and the village. The former was dark and 
bearded, with fiery, jet black eyes, heavy brows 
meeting above a large aquiline nose, a large, 
wiry form, and sat his steed in truly masterly 
style. The lady—or girl rather, for she had 
scarcely budded into womanhood—was a fairy 
little creature of surpassing loveliness, with a 
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wealth of curling nut-brown hair escaping from 
beneath a jaunty little hat, eyes of merry hazel 
flashing and sparkling, a rounded petite form, 
and a ringing, silvery voice of surpassing sweet- 
ness. 

“You're an ogre, Orrie Benardo—you’re a 
black, ugly owl, and want to make me as dismal 
as yourself, I tell you once for all, I shall dance 
when and with whom I please—I shall laugh 
when I like—I shall smile on whom I’m a mind 
to, and if you’re my husband, or if you’re not, I 
shall use that liberty.” 

“When you’re my wife, you'll not,” hissed 
the man from between his shut teeth—“ now is 
your time, use your tongue freely, my lady bird, 
the time will come, when—” 

“Tsay the time will never come,” cried the 
girl, now with flushed cheeks and flashing eyes. 
“ You are a despot—a tyrant. You would crush 
all the spirits and buoyancy and life out of me 
if you had the power. No, Orlando Benardo, 
you are old enough for my father, solemn enough 
for a monk, hypocritical enough for a suitor 
(when you keep on your mask)—you aro.a ty- 
rant, and I sometimes think a villain, with your 
black, cunning, cruel face.” And the girl look- 
ed doubly beautiful in her passion. 

“By heavens, you shall repent those words!” 
exclaimed the young man, choking with rage. 

“We shall see what we shall see,” laughed 
the girl, touching her mettled steed lightly with 
the whip. “Thank fortune, I’ve found you out, 
with your tyrannical notions und dismal whims. 
The Lord deliver me from a man who is going 
to make a tombstone of himself, and then expects 
to make me his counterpart.” 

“ You're glib with your tongue, young miss,” 
muttered the dark-browed man, gloomily ; “ what 
do you suppose your father will say ?” 

“ Now see here, Orlando Benardo—did I ever 
ask your favor? didn’t I always tell you I didn’t 
love you, and didn’t care to marry you? didn’t 
I say I'd see how you behaved yourself, before I 
gave you any decided answer? Of course I did. 
If you’ve flattered yourself you had no need to— 
you have made preparations for our wedding ; it 
was useless. JZ never flattered you—I have 
merely tolerated your society, but that was all.” 

“ So you will not marry me?” 

“ Of course not, Sir Owl.” 

Quick as thought the man’s hand was laid up- 
on the girl’s bridle, and whirling the horse quick- 
ly around, he threw his arm about the young 
lady’s waist, and sprang with her to the ground. 

“ Help! help!” then a smothered shriek, and 
a moment more the dark man would haye disap- 
peared in the thick underbrush with his victim, 
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when the report of a pistol was heard, and that 
instant the man’s left arm dropped useless to his 
side, from a wound in the shoulder. 

He released the girl from his grasp, and like a 
blood hound at bay, turned with a fierce oath 
towards the new comer. A fair, handsome young 
man, with smiling blue eyes, and flushed cheek, 
sat composedly on his horse by the roadside. He 
had discharged, one barrel of the still smoking 
revolver that he held in his right hand, and as 
Orlando Benardo turned, the stranger lifted his 
hat with courtly grace. 

“Sorry to discommode you, stranger,” he 
said, in a clear, manly voice; ‘but not thinking 
your gallantry a sufficient protection for the lady, 
I have taken the liberty to interpose mine.” 

“ Whoever you are, I thank you,” cried the 
impulsive girl, taking refuge close to the stranger. 
“* You have saved me from this horrid man, and 
my father will reward you for your kindness.” 

The young man smiled at the word reward, 
but regardless of the threatening looks of the 
cowardly bravado, assisted the young lady to her 
saddle, and doffing his hat again to the wounded 
man, said, patronizingly : 

“ Only a flesh-wound, my friend, it might have 
been worse. If you wish it dressed, I am a sur- 
geon by profession, and will be happy to accom- 
modate you at the Elk Horn tavern, in the 
village yonder.” 

“‘ My father keeps that house,” exclaimed the 
girl, in delight. ‘“ How fortunate—are you ac- 
quainted with him? how glad he will be to see 
you.” 

The stranger smiled a peculiarly bright and 
genial smile, that lit up his handsome face, as 
sunshine does a pleasant landscape. 

“And I, too, am in luck,” he said. “ It is 
always a source of gratification to me to be able 
to assist any one in distress, especially a young 
and lovely lady.” 

“Look ye, sir,” broke in Orlando Benardo, 
with a terrific: scowl, “and hear—you have 
crossed my path—beware !” 

“ Thanks for the caution. I am fond of cross- 
ing just such paths; but it is getting late, and 
the village is.yet in the distance, so allow me to 
bid you again good even.” 

“ Till we meet again—and hark ye, Mistress 
Lucy, my reckoning with you is only delayed.” 

“ The horrid man !” ejaculated the girl. “ Do 
let us hasten, sir stranger. He would surely 
murder us both. Did you ever see such a ma- 
lignant look in any one’s eyes before? I never 
did but once, in those of a big cobra atia me- 
nagerie, when I wasa little girl. Aren’t you 
afraid he'll waylay and marder you?” 
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“T’ve seen and met worse looking brigands 
near Naples,” smiled the stranger. “The fear 
of them wore off a long time ago. By the way, 
is that the village yonder ?” 
' “Yes, you can just see the spire of the old 
Episcopal Church, and father’s tavern will soon 
be in sight. O, it is a sweet village, is — Ville, 
if it wasn’t for that terrible estate lying so near.” 
“Terrible estate? property is generally con- 
sidered anything but terrible,” quoth the young 
man. 
“T said terrible, I forgot you were a stranger, 
and knew nothing of Glennmoor. Do you know 
it is haunted, the old place is, and one of our 
villagers would as lief thrust his head into the 
fire, as Glennmore Hall after night.” 
«Indeed, a romantic old place. I like haunt- 
ed houses and forests above all things—but here 
sure enough we are at the village—that is your 
home? Miss—” 
** Brandon—Lucy Brandon,” said the girl, as 
she allowed the stranger to assist her to dismount. 
owe a debt to this 
pi settle with him.” And wait- 
feet briefly to explain the circumstances we have 
related, Lucy darted into the long, low, rambling 
tavern, and made her way to her own room. 
I am sure I can never repay you, sir,” said 
mine host of the Elk Horn, a portly, raddy man, 
extending his hand; “however, pray consider 
this house your home while you remain in the 
village, and if I can ever give you any assistance 
it will be readily and freely granted—freely, sir, 
do you hear me? I mean it, sir, freely granted.” 
“I believe you, sir; however, allow me to say 
I should have done the same for any defenceless 
woman. I trust you will keep a good lookout 
after the cowardly miscreant, as although he is 
too timid, with all his bombast and bravado, to 
give you any honorable difficulty, beware of 
snakes in the grass.” 

“Thank you, sir, thank you, he’s a sneaking 
skunk, sir, and I only wonder I ever gave him 
permission to attend my daughter. Your room, 
sir? John, show the gentleman to 29, and see 
that he is provided with water and towels—let 
John take your portmanteau, sir. Supper in 
a half hour, sir—first gong just rang.” 

* * 


“Your daughter was telling me something 
about a haunted estate,” said the stranger, that 
evening, as he sat down upon the long bench in 
the long porch, to enjoy a cigar with mine host 
of the Elk Horn. 

Just like her—young folks run wild over 
‘uch things, but old folks know what’s what. 
You did well to ask me, young man, if you are 
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fond of a story, for that of the Glennmoor estate 
is on the end of my tongue to-night. Do you 
want the story as I believe it, or as tradition has 
it? The latter, no doubt, so to begin—and leave 
you to judge for yourself, as I have done for 
mine.” 


“ Glennmoor was once the property of a beau- 
tifal young heiress, Inez Castero by name. Her 
father died when she was some sixteen years of 
age, pledging her in marriage to her cousin, bear- 
ing the same family name. This young man, it 
seems, idolized the young and beautiful heiress, 
although that affection was never returned, and 
although she did not object to fulfilling her fath- 
er’s dying request, she made no secret of the fact 
that it would be a loveless contract so far as her- 
self was concerned. 

“Castero was gone to Spain to settle several 
family matters before this marriage, when one 
day, as Inez sat in her chamber overlooking the 
forest road, her eyes caught sight of a dusty and 
worn traveller, who was just halting at her gate. 
Impulsive and hospitable, Inez bade him wel- 
come, and when, ere an hour had passed he was 
taken violently ill, Inez would not consent that 
he should be removed, but tended him with one 
of her own chamber women, night and day until 
he recovered. 

“Hugh Etherley was a strikingly handsome 
mau, of the pure Anglo Saxon type, and in those 
days of sickness and convalescence, Inez grew to 
love him with all the intensity of her passionate 
nature—was that love returned? Ah, sir stran- 
ger, I wot not but tradition says no, although he * 
married her.” 

The young traveller lighted a fresh cigar, 
smiled incredulously at the idea of marriage 
without love, and mine host then continued : 

“But scarcely two months had they been mar- 
ried when young Castero returned, to find his 
bride angther’s, and the property he had expect- 
ed to claim as his own, in the hands of a stranger. 
He challenged Etherley, and they fought just in 
the little meadow west of the hall. Castero was 
badly wounded, while Etherley escaped without 
a scratch. 

“A short time after this occurrence, Inez was 
taken suddenly ill and died. She was buried in 
a family vault at the north part of the estate, and 
but a short two months afterwards, he brought 
another bride to Glennmoor, a fair, gentle girl, 
as different from Inez as day from night. ‘ 

“Tt was upon the night of this grand reception 
at the hall, that the curse fell upon Glennmoor, 
that dire and dreadful curse that for forty years 
has made that estate valueless—worse than 
valueless. 
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“ When all was mirth and gaiety, and light 
steps kept time to witching music, a great horror 
fell upon all. Strange sounds burst upon every 
ear, the lamps were extinguished in an instant, 
and by a strange, preternataral light, a figure 
robed in grave clothes, with pallid countenancc, 
closed and sunken eyes, and dishevelled hair, 
stood before the astonished company, the quaking 
bridegroom and the trembling bride. It was the 
spectre of the dead Inez. 

“My curse on your house and your land, 
your kith and your kin forever!’ spoke the spec- 
tral voice—hollow—sepulchral. The people 
frightened, fainted, or rushed from the spot, but 
poor Lulu, the second wife, deelared she saw the 
ghost melt away into a blue flame and disappear 
through the ceiling. 

“ But Lulu did not die then; she lived to see 
five lovely darlings drop into the grave almost 
without a moment’s warning, and then broken- 
hearted she followed them, leaving her husband 
stricken and broken spirited at his loss. 

“As strange as it may appear, Hugh Etherley 
married again—other children were born to him, 
but they too sickened and died, and as before, his 
wife followed. It was in Europe, I think, that 
he married the beautiful and lovely Cleariee. I 
admit that he was a strange man to doom those 
he loved, but my story is not for the purpose of 
apologizing for his weakness. Enough that he 
married the lovely, light-hearted Clearice and 
brought her home to Glennmoor, but to see her 
yield up her sweet life in giving birth to the little 
Edgar, whom, in his terror and despair, the 
hapless and miserable father despatched imme- 
diately to Europe, ta escape the upas-like infla- 
ence of that doomed spot. 

“Then Hugh Etherley bided his time an old 
man, haunted and terror stricken—shuddering 
at his own shadow, half-crazed, and finding no 
rest day nor night, for the ghost of the dead Inez 
that haunted his waking and sleeping moments. 
Whatever his crime, none can guess it unless he 
dealt foully by his first wife, whatever his crime, 
he was to be pitied sometimes. His screams 

“could be heard for miles, and when he died it 
was by his own hand. His misery was too great 
for human endurance.” 

“And is this all?” asked the stranger, quietly. 

“ All, save that Glennmoor is shunned as the 
plague, and none who ever dared its power lived 
to boast of it. Why, sir; I am no coward, but 
sooner than pass that house at midnight, I would 
lose every cent I have in the world.” 

The young man laughed 

“I am the heit of Glennmoor,” said he. 
“News reached me of my father’s death, and I 
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have come on to put the old place in repair. 
Let the mystery be what it may, I am determin- 
ed to rake it up from the bottom. I don’t have 
much credulity in the way of ghosts’ curses, and 
the like, and as for live people, why—” and he 
tapped significantly over a brace of small revolv- 
ers beneath the travel-stained coat that he wore. 

“ The Lord have mercy on you, young man!” 
said the host of the Elk Horn, rising in dismay, 
“T’m sorry it’s you—the saints bless you,’” 

“T presume the old place is sickly—too many 
trees, and then I dare say there’s something 
about the house itself that predisposes its inmates 
to some fatal disease, but in regard to the ghost 
curse, and so forth, depend upon it, ’tis all moon- 
shine.” 

“Depend upon it, ’tis not all moonshine,” ex- 

claimed mine host, vehemently, “take my ad- 
vice and go back to Europe.” 

But the young man only shook his head and 
smiled, and a traveller coming up at that mo- 
ment, the conversation ended. Egbert Etherley 
went up to his room, humming softly to himself 
an old air that he learned of a little gipsey girl 
in Naples, thinking it was very strange if he had 
come to America to find adventure instead of the 
very common-place state of affairs he had imag~- 
ined. After he had gained his own room, he sat 
down by the open window, and gazed down into 
the village street. Now and then a laborer pass- 
ing homeward from his daily toil, a bevy of 
laughing girls with gay, merry voices, or noisy 
boys bent on some excursion of mischief, met his 
eye. 

“ To-morrow—to-morrow,” he said to himeelf, 
‘wo will see this old haunted hall, and then—” 

But like many others he knew not what a day 

would bring forth. 
* * * + 

“It’s a pity for the young gintleman,” said 
one servant to another, after the news became 
cireulated that it was the heir of Glennmoor who 
had taken room No. 29. ‘It’s a pity for the 
young gintleman, his life isn’t worth a sthraw, if 
he goes to Glennmoor.” 

“Och, Hone, it’s the likes of him that’s foriver. 
steppin’ into throuble—he’s handsome and brave, 
and good as he is handsome, or my name’s not 
Patrick O’Conner, at all, at all’ 

“Who are you talking of, Pat?” questioned 

_a silvery voice, and Lacy, the landlord’s daugh- 
ter, paused on her way up stairs, swinging her 
little straw hat carelessly by the strings. i 

_couldn’t get those strawberries, Pat, wasn’t it too 

_mean? Mat Morrison declares they need them. 

_all for their own use, the«selfish thing. Well, 


, you'll have to think up something else for dessest 
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to morrow, though I’d engaged the cream. 0, 
who were you speaking of—who’s that so good 
and handsome, and struck your fancy so mighti- 
ly, Pat?” 
» “Baix, sure, an’ is it yersilf, Miss Lucy? why, 
ye were quick and silent as the ghost of the poor 
lady of Glennmoor hersilf, heaven rest her soul ! 
hush—hist, darlint, it was of the young heir Jer- 
ry and mesilf were spakin’, the young heir of 
Glennmoor.” 

“And who's he?” 

_ “Fath—an’ are ye ignorant that the ould man 
lift a son to bear his name? the crazed-brain fool, 
if mesilf should say the like, that lived all alone 
these twenty years, and died some months agone. 
An’ the young gintleman’s come on to repair the 
ould place.” 

Pat began hurriedly to cross himself. 

“And where is he ?” 

' “Tn his room, Miss Lacy, an’ to-morry he’s 
goin’ to the haunted hall to find out the mystery, 
he says. Why, arrah, my darlint, ’tis the same 

ye rode up to the door with this eve- 

hin’, ye should be afther knowing him!” And 
with a sly laugh and pinch of the chin, the favor- 
ite servant went his way, while Lucy hurried to 
her own room to compose her mind. 

' “ That the heir of Glennmoor ?”’ she said to 
herself. “O, I’m so sorry! I’m 80 sorry.” 

Unknown to herself, Lucy’s impulsive heart 
had been touched by the handsome face and gal- 
lant bearing of the young stranger, and when 
she discovered his name, she felt that a wide, 
impassable gulf lay between them. What could 
she be to him or he to her? Nothing. As soon 
think of giving her affections to a corpse—he 


' “He sleeps late this morning,” said Squire 
Brandon, the proprietor of the Elk Horn tavern, 
as the young heir of Glennmoor failed to make 


as this is going to be.” 


young gintleman,” returned the Hibernian, a 
few minutes later; “p’raps the poor boy’s sick. 
Arrah ! but it’s ill luck that he came over the 
say, I’m afeared, and a 


gintleman is the same.” 


A shade of anxiety came over the round, 
smiling face of the landlord. — 

Ts the door locked ?” 

“Ay, indade it is—locked and bolted.” 

“ On the inside ?”’ 

“Paix, yes, and the key in the lock on the 
inside.” 

“Well, we'll give him another trial,” said 
tens leading the way up stairs. “ Halloo— 

here, stranger. Halloo—I say—halloo!” And 
he pounded loudly against the door. 

“What is it, papa?” inquired Lucy, as she 
came tripping lightly up the steps. Lucy was 
looking very pretty this morning, in her delicate 
morning dress of white, with its buff facings—the 
simple lace around the white throat, her only or- 
naments a few bright flowers in the dark hair, 
and at the trim waist. Lucy carried on her arm 
a number of towels for distribution in the differ- 
ent rooms, for she was a busy little thing, and 
unlike many young ladies, did not think it be- 
neath her to assist in the performance of domes- 
tic duties. Indeed she took pride in saying she 
played chambermaid, and could sweep and dust 
a room, and make a bed as scientifically as any 
housekeeper in the land. 

“ Well, well, break in the doer, if there’s no 
other way—stay—get the ladder from the barn, 
and go up and look in at the window—you can 
raise the sash and get in if anything is the mat- 
ter—quick, did you hear anything *” 

“ Something sounded like a groan,” whisper- 
ed Lucy, white with terror. “O, papa, what is 
it?” 

“Never mind, you go on with your work— 
nothing serious, I guess.” But Lucy stirred not 
a step, but looked anxiously from a neighboring 
window watching Pat, who had arrived with the 
ladder, and standing it against the house, was 
about mounting to their guest’s window. 

Pat could not see into the interior of the 
chamber, on account of a thick curtain that veil- 
ed the window. He, however, raised the sash, 
aad looking in, saw a sight that seemed to freeze 
the blood in his veins. Upon that white draped 
bed lay the heir of Glennmoor, weltering in 
blood ! 

Scarcely knowing what he did, Pat clambered 
in at the window, and opened the door to the inn- 
keeper, his daughter, and several servants, stran- 
gere and boarders, who had congregated in the 
hall. Was he dead? No, not dead—the pulse 
fluttered feebly—the heart pulsated faintly—but 
the white deathly face, rigid it seemed as that of 
& corpse, gave no sign. 

But Edger Etherley did not die—neither 
could there any clue to the perpetrator of the 
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— up to the gentleman’s door, and knock loud 
_— ! enough to wake him ; one doesn’t feel so well 
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% “Sure, an’ it’s mesilf cannot rouse up the 
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horrid deed be discovered. It was supposed that 
he entered through the window, and suspicion 
pointed to Orlando Benardo, as the would-be 
murderer, but when visited by the constable, he 
was found in a delirious fever, caused by the un- 
dressed wound in the shoulder. The fearful 
deed could not have been perpetrated for money, 
as the young man’s watch and purse were undis- 
turbed, and so the matter rested. 

A long, tedious, severe illness ensued, and the 
chilly days of autumn came before the young 
man could stir from his room, but during his 
suffering and weakness, he was not idle. He 
was studying—becoming acquainted with the 
lovely character of his host’s fair daughter, to 
whose gentle care he perhaps owed his life. 

Edgar Etherley thought, of all maidens he had 
ever seen in the old world or new, Lucy was the 
loveliest and fairest. Merry-eyed, ruby-lipped, 
dimple-cheeked, a petite woman, possessing, to 
be sure, the willfulness and playfulness of a 
child, yet with a true woman’s heart, for all that, 
and in those days of loneliness and pain, he be- 
gan to watch for her step and listen for her voice, 
as the weary watcher waits for the day. 

And Lucy—the simple Lucy Brandon, who 
never in her life before saw such manly beauty, 
gallantry and intelligence combined—Lucy, poor 
little Lucy, struggled hard against the passion, 
but it overmastered her, and she gave her whole 
pure, devoted love, unasked, into the young 
man’s keeping. 

Such a state of affairs, however, could not 
last long. Edgar Etherley confessed his love, 
and Lucy returned it—and all unknown to mine 
host, who would rather have seen his daughter 
in her grave than united to one of the doomed 
name, they plighted their faith to each other. 

But the heir of Glennmoor was of too frank 

and honorable a nature to think of any save a 
plain and open course. When convalescent, he 
solicited an interview with Squire Brandon, and 
asked his daughter’s hand, Almost bewildered, 
the old man at first found no words in which to 
reply, then he burst forth in a perfect torrent of 
abuse. 
Never should his daughter assist in entailing 
the fearful curse to future generations—never 
should that baneful influence descend upon her 
young head. 

, “Do you pretend to love the girl, and yet wish 
to doom her to the fearful fate that awaits all 
who bear your name?” he exclaimed, fiercely. 
“A great lover, by my soul, Only when the 
halls of Glennmoor are free from spectres and 
the rastle of spectres’ garments—when the fearful 
secret that old mansion holds is unlocked—then, 
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and then only, can you claim the hand you ask.” 

“And until then adieu,” said the young man. 
“ The secret that hangs like a pall above that 
place shall be lifted, and until then I will breathe 
no word of love to your daughter. Breathe edsy, 
old man, I may be a trifle wild, but I’m not bad, 
never fear I will deceive you.” 

Still pale, but doubly handsome, the young 
man stood beneath the old porch that autumn 
morning, the wind lifting the fair hair from his 
white brow, giving a faint tinge of pink to the 
still boyish cheek. 

“Bring my horse, Pat,” addressing the ser- 
vant, “and now,” taking a purse heavy with 
gold from his pocket, “allow me to settle the 
little bill for board and attendance you have 

me.” 

“T’ faith, boy, you’ll leave mein no such way,” 
exclaimed the really kind-hearted host; “‘ you’re 
not able to ride over to the old hall to-day, and 
not alone, especially. What, you will go? put 
up your money—you’re game, it’s a fact. go 
with you as it’s day, though I wouldn’t be caught 
there in the night for any money. Refuse my 
company? no—no, boy, but that you’ve never 
been there, you'll need some one to show you 
about the old ruin.” 

And a ruin it was in fact. A great rambling 
house of red sandstone, situated among the hills, 
surrounded by dense underbrush and gnarled, 
knotted trees, weeds and thistles choked the 
ground—ivy clambered up the old walls, and 
over the iron railing. The rusty gate stood half 
open—the weeds and grass rank and high on 
each side of it, showed that this had long been its 
position. As they passed through, they were 
startled by the hiss and rattle of a snake, and a 
lizard crept away from beneath a damp stone, as 
they went up the steps. The door of the old 
building stood ajar, and the two passed in, the 
young man in advance. Through one room 
after another they passed, and finally paused in 
front of a closed door. 

“Don’t goin there !’” said Squire Brandon, 
with a shudder; “your father killed himself in 
there—don’t go, it’s a horrid place.” 

“So mach the more reason why I should see 
it,” replied the young man, resolately, though 
his cheek paled. “My poor, crazed father, sure- 
ly, I can enter his death chamber.” 

Tt was a bare, disgusting room, filthy beyond 
description, and an offensive odor pervaded the 
apartment. The miserable bed of straw with its 
dark stains, and the floor also bearing the horrid 
marks of a terrible deed—the blood-stained gar-_ 
ments, even the razor with which the sad deed, 
had been committed, open and rysty,, sickened | 
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the youth beyond description. “Let us go,” he 
said, faintly, but just as he had reached the door, 
a folded paper upon the table attracted his atten- 
tion. He opened it—the writing was in his 
father’s well-known hand, and glancing at the 
date, he discovered it to be the same as that upon 
which the unhappy man had ended his miserable 
existence. They went down into the great wide 
gloomy hall, and throwing himself into a dilapi- 
dated chair, Edgar Etherley read as follows : 


* @lennmoor Hall, January 5th, 184—. 

“My pear son :—You will find this, I am 
confident, long after I am cold in the grave. I 
have lived a life of torture—death will be rest— 
bliss. Do not blame your old father, for I am 
going to make some confessions that I cannot 
die with on my conscience. I have sinned great- 
ly, but I go to my account to receive the reward 
of my deeds at a higher tribunal than man’s. 
Listen to me. Years ago, I was a young man 
with high hopes and aspirations, beloved by one 
of the fairest of girls, only waiting for Fortune to 
favor me with her golden gifts ere I called the 
lovely maiden my bride. I left home to seek 
wealth or fame. I became acquainted with a 
heautiful heiress who I knew loved me with her 
whole soul—the demon tempted me—lI forgot 
my betrothed in the insane desire for wealth, and 
I married the heiress of Glennmoor Hall. 

“Was Ihappy? Far fromit. Dazzled as I 
had been by the beautiful Castilian maiden, Inez, 
my whole soul went out towards my first love. 
O, my son, think kindly of your poor old father, 
do not curse him for revealing this to you, as a 
fearful and terrible warning. It seems that Inez 
in her childhood had been betrothed to a young 
man of her own nation, Castero by name. He 
returned from his native land, to find his expect- 
ed bride and fortune in my hands. He challeng- 
ed me—we fought—I wounded him and he left 
the country. I never saw him again—what be- 
came of him I do not know. 

“Tt may be I never should have committed 
the horrid crime that has brought this terrible 
curse upon me and mine, but for a letter I re- 
ceived from my early love, Cecilia, who, not 
knowing of my marriage, begged me to write or 
come to her. The scales dropped from my eyes, 
I saw that Inez had no place in my heart, and— 
and—shall I say it *—I obtained some fatal drugs 
of an old witch woman of the moor—I poisoned 
her! 

“ Start in horror—I do not blame you, but O, 
my boy, it was the arch demon’s work—he acted 
through me—I cannot believe the guilt was minx. 


' I went back to my early love, I confessed the in- 


discretion of my marriage, and she forgave me, 
and married me. Then it was, the curse, the 
spectre’s curse fell upon me and mine forever ! 
“O, my son, I cannot tell you how that curse 
has worked. Three lovely wives laid low in the 
grave, by that strange disease so terrible and 
fearful. To you, my only son, I confess it—my 
punishment has been greater than I can bear. 
O, how many times have I seen her spectre face, 
how often felt the clutch of those death cold fin- 
gers, or heard my name spoken weird and wild, 
when the storms raged and I créuched in the 
darkened loneliness of my room. Haunted by 
the curser and the curse, I care not to live longer. 
Farewell, Heaven bless you, my doomed boy, of 
a doomed race—leave the old ruin to its fate, and 
seek a refuge in other lands. Your miserable 
father, Hueu 


Edgar Etherley crushed the paper in his hands, 
then tore it into shreds, and groaned in anguish 
of spirit. His father a murderer, how could he 
ever feel free and guiltless again? His father a 
murderer, a felon, as really and truly as if he 
had died in prison, or perished at the hands of a 
public executioner. Murderer! It seemed stamp- 
ed into his soul, and feeling almost, as it seemed, 
the pollution in his own young veins, he shrunk 
within himself, bowed his face in his hands and 
wept. 
“Never mind it, my. boy,” broke in Squire 
Brandon, in his cordial, cheerful way. “ Your 
father was crazy asaloon. No doubt he has 
written strange things. You're fatigued and 
faint, let’s back to the village, come.” 

Edgar Etherly ‘mechanically obeyed. They 
stepped out from the old ruin, the great weight 
resting like an incubus upon the young man’s 
soul. 

“T’ve been thinking,” said mine host of the 
Elk Horn, “about what you were saying to me 
this morning. I was rather harsh with you— 
you’re not to blame for this curse, whatever it is, 
and upon one condition I will consent to your 
marriage with Lucy.” 

“Ican never marry Lucy,” said the young 
man—‘never. I shall leave the country, I shall 
never return.” 

“Are you mad ?” 

Edgar smiled in a dreary, troubled way. 

“ Not quite, I guess. I should be, if I listened 
to your proposition. The blood of a murderer 
rans in my veins—it should never be mingled 
with your pure and innocent daughter’s—no—no 
—there’s an impassable barrier between us.” 

“ Impassabie, fadge! we'll see what Lucy says. 
Hark—why, we'd better not have started. See, 
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there’s a storm upon us, ’tis growing dark, and 
the drops begin already to fall. Here’s a little 


_ hut, suppose we tarn in here till the clouds pass 


over. 

It was nearly night when the two reached the 
village. As they entered the town, they saw 
people running to and fro in the wildest excite- 
ment and commotion, and to their surprise, they 
learned that a couple of detective officers had 
been in town, and arrested several persons on the 
charge of counterfeiting, and among them Orlan- 
do Benardo. 

In addition to this, Orlando Benardo’s mother 
was dying, and had sent for Squire Brandon and 
young Etherley, to come to her immediately. 


Wondering what this could mean, they obey- |’ 


ed the summons, and found the aged woman 
propped up by pillows, and surrounded by a few 
humane neighbors, who, notwithstanding her 
son’s disgrace and crime, would not leave her to 
suffer and die alone. 

When she saw Squire Brandon and his com- 
panion, the old woman beckoned that those who 
attended her should leave the room. 

“T am going to die,” she said; “I have some 
things I want to say to these gentlemen, and I 
want to be alone with them.” 

She was a strange, weird looking woman, of 
perhaps seventy years—hair white as the driven 
snow, eyes black and wild, rolling fearfully in 
their sockets—a face that might have been pos- 
sessed of beauty, but now was haggard, withered 
and disgusting in the extreme. She motioned 
aside Squire Brandon, but beckoned the young- 
er man to her side. 

“Tam dying,” she said, ina fearful, husky 
tone. “I cannot die so. I have terribly wrong- 
ed you. Iam your father’s first wife, Inez! I 
did not die—the drug was too weak. Castero 
rescued me from the family vault. I lived but 
to be revenged—to wreck the happiness—to 
break the heart of the man who had so nearly 
proved my destruction. Death is quick—his 
misery lasted years and years, more terrible than 
death. I struck his heart through those he loved. 
I pursued—I haunted him. Castero saved my 
life, and I became his wife, if I might claim that 
title. Benardo is his son and mine. The old 
ruined hall has been but a den of horsethieves 
and courMerfeiters, the popular superstitions ren- 
dering the place a safe one for their nightly meet- 
ings. It was a hired tool in my hands who near- 
ly murdered you, Edgar Etherley. Ah, I did not 
know who you were then, or I had bided my time 
and given you your death ‘blow with my own 
hand.” 

The woman paused, exhausted. She never 


spoke again. She lived but a few hours after- 
wards. As for Benardo, he expiated his crimes 
in the State Prison—or rather is expiating, for 
his sentence has not yet expired. 

Squire Brandon still keeps the Elk Horn tav- 
ern. He is a hale, hearty old man, and the sym- 
pathetic Pat remains with him. 

As for our hero and heroine, of course they 
are married, and live at the old hall, now repair- 
ed and re-furnished. The curse has gone from 
the broad lands, the doom from the name, and 
the mystery has vanished from Glennmoor Hall 
at last, and forever. 


+ > 


MORNING. 


Beautiful of the abound 
in all languages, but are ngest per- 
haps in Tons of the East, where the sun is so of- 
ten an object of worship. King David speaks 
of taking to himself “the wings of the morning.” 
This is highly poetical and beautiful. The 
“ wings of the morning” are the beams of the 
rising sun. Rays of tight are wings. It is thus 
said that the Sun of righteousness shall arise 
“with healing in his wings”—a rising sun, 
which shall scatter light, and health, and joy 
throughout the universe. Milton has fine de- 
scriptions of morning, but not so many as Shaks- 

, from whose writi pages of the most 
Peantifal images, all founded on the glory of the 
morning, might I never thought that 
Adam had much advantage of us, from having 
seen the world while it was new. The manifest- 
tations of the power of God, like his mercies, are 
“ new every morning,” and “fresh every even- 
ing.” We see as fine risings of the sun as ever 
Adam saw, and its risings are as much a miracle 
now as they were in his day—and I think a good 
deal more, because it is now a part of the miracle 
that for thousands and thousands of years he has 
come to his appointed time without the variation 
of « millionth part of asecond. Adam could not 
tell how this might be! Iknowthe morning. I 
am acquainted with it, and love it, fresh and 
sweet as it is, a daily new creation, breaking 
forth, and calling all that have life, and breath, 
and being, to new adoration, new enjoyments, 
and new gratitude.—Letter of Daniel Webster. 


THE RAINING TREE. 


The island of Fierro is one of the largest in 
Canarie Group, and it has received its name on 
account of its iron bound soil, through which no 
river or stream flows. It has also but very few 
wells, and But the great 
Preserver and Sustainer of all remedies this in- 
convenience in a way so extraordinary, that man 
will be forced to acknowledge that he gives in 
this an undeniable demonstration of his wonder- 
ful goodness. In the midst of the island there 
grows a tree, the leaves of which are long and 
narrow, and continue in constant verdure, winter 
and summer, and the branches are covered with 
a cloud which is never dispelled, but resolving 
itself into a moisture, causes to fall from its 
leaves a clear water, and cisterns to receive it are 
never empty. 
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LITTLE FRANKEKY’S FAREWELL. 


BY MARY PERCIVAL. 


I’m going home, dear mother, 
Going home to God; 

O, do not weep, dear mother, 
But meekly bear the rod. 


For in the heavenly mansions 
E’en Uittle ones are blest; 

And with the dear Redeemer, 
They gain the promised rest. 


Then do not mourn, dear mother, 
For there are mansions fair, 

Where gre shall meet again, mother, 
And love each spirit share. 


O, will my father miss me 
When he returns at even? 
And will you, dearest mother, 

Oft think of me in heaven? 


Will my brothers sport and play, mother, 
As when I was by your side? 

And will you check their mirth, mother, 
To talk of him that died? 

T’ll watch and wait, dear mother, 
Upon that heavenly shore; 

For in the spirit-land, mother, 
We'll meet, and part no more. 


For soon a guardian angel 


Will thy lost gem restore; 
I shall see thee cross the river, 
To gain the peaceful shore. 


CHECKMATED ! 


BY AMANDA M. HALE. 


Sister Fan was going to be married! Not 
that there was anything very surprising in that, 
for she had been engaged two years, and I sup- 
pose it is in the nature of such affairs to come to 
& crisis sooner or later; but the provoking ele- 
ment was that I must go home to the wedding. 
Dear me! Here was I, nicely established for the 
winter at Aunt Catherine’s; my new wardrobe 
complete, from my beautiful sables and my ele- 
gant casaque down to opera cloaks and evening 
dresses ; and now they must be thrown away 
upon the Goths of Evandale. And I should 
miss the opera and the concerts, the parties and 
the beaux—there was not an unwedded gentle- 
man in Evandale, except my Uncle Rolf and the 
Rev. Mr. West, who was old enough to be my 
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father. It was too bad! And here was Uncle 
Rolf, as cool as December under all my impreca- 
tions, warming his feet at the register and listen- 
ing to me with that queer smile upon his hand- 
some face, 

“I do think it’s ashame, positively, Uncle 
Rolf. If Fan wants to get married, why in the 
world can’t she do so without me ?” 

Uncle Rolf would have whistled, only he was 
too well-bred, so he just looked at the Turner on 
the wall before him. 


“The idea of being married in the dead of 


winter and letting one’s husband start for the ar- 
my the next day! Such a pagan notion !” 
Uncle Rolf said he thought one time was as 
good as another if one was going to do a foolish 
thing—Uncle Rolf was a bachelor—and for his 
part, he admired the plan of the bridegroom’s 
immediately going away. No facilities then for 
curtain lectures, connubial bickerings, or honey- 
moon showers. It wasa capital thought to keep 
up the illusion by a judicious absence. I told 
Uncle Rolf that he was an infidel, and deserved 
to be banished to a world where there was noth- 


ing but old bachelors. 

“What a paradise that would be,” he an- 
swered, thoughtfully. ‘But it’s an impossible 
dream, Nannie—the dear creatures would find us 
out.”’ 

But I was too vexed about my own disap- 
pointment to indulge in my usual idle badinage. 
There was Uncle Rolf waiting to take me home ; 
there was Nannie—a fiery little steed, and named 
after me in compliment, as Uncle Rolf informed 
me, to her spirit, obstinacy, propensity for mis- 
chief and general wickedness, in all of which he 
remarked she strikingly resembled her namesake 


—harnessed to the cutter and impatiently paw- 
ing the snow in her anxiety to be off. There 
was nothing to do but submit, ‘so I packed my 
trunks, kissed Aunt Catherine, shook hands with 
Cousin Ted, who promised to come up the next 
week and stay until after the wedding, and took 
my seat in the sleigh. 

Uncle Rolf with infinite difficulty succeeded in 
holding Nannie’s head until he was seated beside 
me, and then releasing her—away we glided like 
the wind? Notabitof it. Nannie had changed 
her mind, and woald n’t budge an inch. 

“ Nannie is of my mind,” I said, gleefully. 

“ Confound the beast !” 

“Don’t swear, Uncle Rolf.” He didn’t, but 
he took up the whip. 

“ Uncle Rolf, I disapprove of corporal punish- 
ment,” I protested. 

“I don’t!”—curtly. Down came the whip, I 
hid my face in my muff, and the next instant we 
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were rushing through the streets at a rate that 
would have won the prize against the world if 
one had been at stake. By-and-by Nannie so- 
bered down, the afternoon grew into dusk, and I 
began to feel tired of keeping still. Besides 
what was the use of being sulky. 

“Uncle Rolf!” He turned his head and 
looked at me. 

“ All right now, Nannie !” 

“ What?’ Ina few kind, quiet words he set 
before me the folly and selfishness in which I had 
been indulging, and added a few sentences of 


earnest advice as to my deportment when I 


should reach home—to all of which I made no 
answer, but I suppose Uncle Rolf was satisfied, 
for he did not supplement his lecture. 

“* Whom have they there, Uncle Rolf ?” 


“No one except Lieut. Dunlap—the bride- 
groom—and a friend of Fanny’s—Mrs. Leigh.” 


“ What! Hortense Leigh—the charming 
young widow who turned everybody’s head at 
the Clarendon last summer ?” 

“Humph! I dare say !” 

“Ts she beautiful ¢” 

“ Wait till you see her.” Ah! but I remem- 
ber her. Now what if Uncle Rolf should fall in 
love with her, and there should be a brace of 
weddings! Would n’t that be splendid ? 

“ Fanny is going to be married in charch—” 

“ Do you admire Mrs. Leigh, Uncle Rolf ?” I 
interrupted. 


“Mrs, Leigh and yourself are to be brides- 
maids—” 

“ Because it would be so romantic for you to 
fall in love with her, and be married at the same 
time with Fanny—” 

“ And after the ceremony Fanny receives her 
friends at the house—” 

“ And if you are ever going to be married it’s 
quite time, Uncle Rolf—” 

“I did my best to dissuade Fanny—” 

“ For the crow’s feet are creeping around your 
eyes, and your whiskers are getting gray.” 

“ Nannie, will you be quiet, and let me speak ? 
To dissuade Fanny from sending for such a rude 
girl as—” 

“Uncle Rolf, you’ve grown shockingly old 
since I left home. If Mrs. Leigh refuses you, 
you will never find anyone who will take such—” 

“ Nannie Lynde, will you keep still and let me 
tell you a secret ?” 

“O, yes, yes! pray what is it ?” I exclaimed. 

“ Ah! that’s the spell to tame you,” said Un- 
cle Rolf, sarcastically. You're too curious, 
Nannie. Now I think of it, it isn’t proper for an 
old graybeard like me to confide in such a wild 
gipsy as you, so I'll e’en keep my secret.” 


Wasn’t he provoking? But I said I would 
find it out, and so I did, but not until it became 
not worth knowing. The interminable road and 
the winter’s afternoon came go an end together. 
There were lights in the parlor as we drove up, 
and somebody was playing upon the piano. 
Home looked pleasant after all. 

“Does Mrs. Leigh play ?”’ I asked, as I no- 
ticed that the style was more brilliant than Fan- 
ny’s. 

Uncle Rolf was standing quite still. He 
roused himself at my question, and commenced 


tying Nannie, while I ran into the house. How 


ashamed I was of my ingratitude and my dis- 
graceful reluctance to come home when I found 


-myself first in Fanny’s arms, then in Lieut. 


Dunlap’s, and so on around the family circle. 
Two persons who were present sat silent, and 


looked on with quiet pleasure while the warm 


welcome was going on. 

These were the lady who sat upon the piano 
stool and had ceased playing as I entered. She 
rose now at Fanny’s introduction—a tall, grace- 
fal woman, with fair, transparent complexion, 
and large, soft gray eyes—just the antipodes of 
Uncle Rolf was my hasty comment. They 
must fallin love. And this was Hortense Leigh. 
The other stranger, a gentleman, I knew at once 
to be Lieut. Danlap’s brother, Dr. Horace Dan- 
lap. 
Somehow I did not like the cool, critical @x- 
pression of the dark eyes which quietly surveyed 
me, 80 I released myself from the company as: 
soon as possible.upon the plea of fatigue. 

What dreams haunted me in my first night’s 
sleep at home; how brides, radiant in white silk 
and misty veils garlanded about with orange 
blossoms, all wearing the adpect of sister Fanny 
or of Hortense Leigh, flitted before my fancy, I 
need not linger to relate. Moruing broke dark 
and snowy. 

After I had heard all Fanny’s plans, had my 
own part in the programme marked out for me, 
seen and admired the trousseau, there was noth- 
ing more to do. This day was the typeof many 
others. How dull it was. Just fresh from the 
varied life of the city the inaction and seclusion 
were intolerable to me. Nobody to talk to, for 
Fanny and Hortense seemed to be always fath- 
oms deep in confidences far too mysterious and 
important to be shared with such a madcap as I. 
Nobody to play pranks upon. Lieut. Dunlap and 
his brother, the Doctor, were absorbed in studies 
about fortifications, assaults, bayonet charges, 
etc., and they talked about these until I heartily 
wished them back with the army ; besides, who 
could have teased Lieut. Dunlap and he looking 
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80 serious all the while, doubtless pondering the 
chances of battle, which he was soon to try? 
And for the Doctor ; those penetrating dark eyes 
of his looked too far into my heart for me to 
think of perpetrating a joke that should touch 
him. Very provoking ways he had—coolly 
sending me out of the room when he fancied, 
asking me to desist from playing because it dis- 
tarbed him while writing, silencing me if I 
talked too fast or too loudly to suit him, and tak- 
ing a thousand other liberties which made me 
very indignant ; of course I did not let him see 
it. I drew myself up in as queenly a fashion 
as possible, which, I dare say, was not very 
queenly after all, for I am very petite, with di- 
minutive features and a retrousse nose—and ig- 
nored his presence, thinking I was doing some- 
thing quite grand. 

The next week came a diversion in the shape 
of cousin Fred. That was capital. Fred was 
eager and ready to abet me in all kinds of fun 
and frolic. 

The morning after his arrival we were in se- 
cret conference together in the back parlor. I 
had a scheme in my head, for the execution of 
which I needed Fred’s assistance. So we had 
met there in the morning by special appointment 
early. 

* You know day after to-morrow is St. Valen- 
tine’s day,” I said, in a low, mysterious tone. 

Well?” 

“You know what fun it is to tease Uncle 


“ Well, I’ve got a splendid idea in my head. 
Yon shall write a Valentine, all love and poetry 
and nonsense—dark eyes and sighs, raven curls 
and teeth of pearls, déves and loves you know— 
and send it to Mrs. Leigh; you can imitate Un- 
cle Rolf’s hand, only you mustn’t sign any 
name; and I will write another in a lady’s hand. 
Ican copy Hortense’s p's and d’s to a charm, 
and will send that to Uncle Rolf! Wont it be 
splendid 

“ But wont they suspect us ?”’ 

“Dear, no! Why, don’t you see nothing 
could be more natural, for they really do like 
each other I don’t doubt, only Uncle Rolf is shy 
and Hortense is proud? Indeed, it will be doing 
them a kindness to bring them together, and if 
they ever find us out they'll forgive us. And 
wont it be fan to see them ?” 

Fred agreed to my plan. Just as we settled 
the last arrangement I heard a slight noise. 
Both of us were startled at seeing the library 
door ajar. 

“How could I have been so careless!” I ex- 


claimed ; but I looked into the room and finding 
no one there felt reassured. 3 

Of course we carried the scheme into execu- 
tion. Both Valentines were put in with the 
other mail matter when it came from the post- 
office, and Fred and I waited in high glee for 
what the evening would develop. 

Certainly Uncle Rolf’s manner towards Mrs. 
Leigh did show a shade more of partiality than 
it had ever done before, and the lady received his 
attentions more graciously than was her wont. 
The charm would work, and Fred and I might 
consider ourselves a pair of successful match- 
makers. 

Day by day Uncle Rolf grew more attentive, 
and Hortense more gracious. It was all I could 
do to help betraying my agency in the affair to 
Unele Rolf. 

The weeks wore away and the wedding night 
came. 

The drawibg room was crowded with people. 
I looked over the banisters and saw ladies and 
gentlemen flocking in, and began to wonder how 
I should act my part as bridesmaid before such a 
throng. But there was nobody to confide my 
misgivings to, for everybody’s attention was 
fixed upon the bride, who, by this time, was in 
quite a little flutter. How Fanny would have 
kept up, if it had not been for Hortense, I don’t 
know. The quiet, proud composure seemed to 
give Fanny heart. At last we were all ready. 

Uncle Rolf, who came to theedoor to ask if we 
were so, was looking radiant. I thought he — 
glanced rather tenderly upon Hortense, who was 
indeed beautiful. She was in white silk and 
looked quite as bride-like as Fanny. I had been 
vexed when I found she was to wear white upon 
a plea of its becomingness, while I was con- 
demned to rose-color. We went down. 

I forgot to say that Uncle Rolf and Cousin 
Fred were the groomsmen—Unele Rolf attend- 
ing Mrs. Leigh. . 

The crowd of faces, the floating dresses, the 
lights and the flowers, all melted into an indis- 
tinct mist as I entered the room. I felt as if I 
were walking on air. I took my place mechani- 
cally, and the words of the ceremony began. 
Gradually my senses came back to me. I stole 
a look at Fanny’s sweet face, pale with deep 
emotion. Then followed the few holy words of 
prayer. 

The ceremony was over. I looked to see the 
usual forms gone through, but there is a slight 
movement—a change in the position of the par- 
ties—everybody takes a step forward in surprised 
expectation ; still, not comprehending, I see Un- 


cle Rolf and Mrs, Leigh change places with the 
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bride and bridegroom, and before my startled 
wits are collected the words have been said which 
make them one. 

A chorus of half-audible exclamations succeed 
—in a moment laughter and outspoken congrat- 
ulations from the friends who crowded around. 

As for poor, little, insignificant I, nobody no- 
ticed me. But one thought comforted me. It 
was I who had done it, through that dear, de- 
lightful joke of mine. I watched my opportuni- 
ty and stole round to Uncle Rolf, intending to 
tell him so. 

“Now, Nannie, how are the crows’ feet ? visi- 
ble to the naked eye ‘and the gray whiskers— 
eh ?” was his characteristic mode of attack. 

“QO, you’ve been using Christadoro’s wash 
upon the gray whiskers; now don’t protest—I 
know it is not a dye—but, Uncle Rolf, I havea 
confession to make—” 

Here I was interrupted by a touch upon my 
arm. I looked around and cousin Fred’s face 
was there lookimg just over my shoulder, and 
wearing the drollest combination of expressions 
which can be imagined. 

“Come, come,” he said, in an earnest whis- 
per. In quite a bewilderment I followed him 
out into the hall. 

“ Thank goodness, I stopped you just in time,” 
he exclaimed, the moment we were alune. 

“What do you mean, Fred? Is the wine 
poisoned, or has Mr. Leigh come to life, or—” 

“No, no, nothing of the kind,” he said, laugh- 


ing. 

“The trath is, Nan, you andI area pair of 
fools.” 

“ Don’t speak for me, if you please. I dare 
say you are right as regards yourself.” 

“ Ah, but who led me into it ?” 

* Who led you into what ?” I asked, growing 
impatient. 

“ Why, the Valentine business, you know.” 

“ Fred, will you explain ¢” 

. “Nannie, I will. Instead of you and I hay- 
ing anything to do with bringing Uncle Rolf and 
Therese together, they have outwitted us both, 
and we’ve had our heads in a bag and haven’t 
seen what was going on under our very eyes.” 

“ I know that, but the Valentines.” 

“ They never saw them. We are completely 
checkmated.” 

“ Impossible !” 

“Not at all.” 

“ But how do you know ?” 

“Don’t you remember that the morning when 
we arranged it you thought you heard some one 
in the library. It was Mr. Dunlap. He over- 
heard it all, intercepted the Valentines and foiled 


our scheme. He told me so just now; and I 
assure you, Nannie, he read mea lecture. Shall 
T repeat it to you, or do you prefer to take it 
from the original source?” 

“Let him lecture me if he likes,” I said, 
drawing myself up, “the hateful Marplot!” I 
could have cried with vexation. 

That night I went to sleep, my mind full of 
sharp, satirical things which I meant to say to 
Dr. Dunlap if he presumed to reprove me. 

“« Miss Nannie,” said Dr. Dunlap. 

It waa the morning after the wedding, and I 
was sitting in the parlor bending over a drawing. 

I just lifted my eyes from the paper and re- 
plied : 

’ ©] am at your service, Dr. Dunlap.” 

My coolness did not disconcert him. He came 
opposite me and looked down in my face with an 
air which annoyed me exceedingly. I glanced 
around impatiently. He smiled. 

“Do you meditate a flight, Miss Nannie ?” 

“Not at all, sir. Iam quite prepared for the 
lecture which I have been forewarned it is your 
intention to give me.” 

I was vexed. the moment I had spoken, for I 
saw that I had given him just the opening he 
wanted. 

‘« Then I hope I may be spared the trouble of 
repeating it. I trast you will never be guilty of 
such unlady-like conduct again.” 

“ Unlady-like!” He bowed. 

“ I don’t know what you call your interference, 
Dr. Dunlap,” I exclaimed, indignantly. 

“ You may give it what name you please,” he 
replied very quietly, “ I consider it quite justifia- 
ble. A practical joke is almost always cruel, 
and I confess I can see no sport in making other 
people ridiculous or uncomfortable. Of all spe- 
cies of wit this is the most contemptible, and the 
most unworthy of the name.” 

I remarked, trying very hard to keep my voice 
steady and affecting to go on with my drawing, 
that “ opinions differed.” a 

“No, Miss Nannie. Every person of refine- 
ment and good sense will agree with me. Noth- 
ing but extreme thoughtlessness or indelicacy of 
feeling can lead any one to take pleasure in per- 
petrating such jokes as you attempted.” 

“You are not complimentary, Dr. Dunlap, 
but I beg you to choose your own terms. Your 
praise or blame is alike indifferent to me,” I an- 
swered, with what calmness I could command. 
He looked at me keenly. 

“That is not true, You are very indignant 
because I presume to blame you, and the more 
so because you know the blame is just. I have 
not tried to be complimentary, Miss Nannie. If 
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I could arouse you from the life of selfish indo- 
lence and thoughtlessness which you are leading, 
I should not scruple to censure you severely. It 
seems to me that you need some such tonic. 
You are wasting your life. As far as any good 
you dois concerned, you might as well never 
have lived. Life was given for nobler uses than 
idle frivolity and heartless jesting. Arouse your- 
self, Miss Nannie. Cultivate your powers, 
strengthen your affections by use, seek out occa- 
sions for doing good. Don’t let your youth rust 
out and mature life find you a faded belle with 
not one single-charm to compensate for those 
which time has stolen away. Don’t become that 
contemptible thing—a superannuated worldling.” 
He ceased speaking. 

The earnest tone and manner had touched a 
chord in my heart too rarely thrilled, but I would 
not yield to the softer emotion, and rising and 
getting my drawing materials together, I said 
haughtily : 

“ Am I excused now ?” 

“ You can go if you like.” 

I swept out of the room with what I meant for 
the air of a tragedy queen. But once alone I 
did not try to repress my feelings. I was very, 
very angry, and I let the hot tears of indignation 
flow unchecked. Never in my life before had I 
been so spoken to. The youngest, petted child, 
I had grown up caressed and indulged, all my 
faults extenuated and my virtues exaggerated, 
the only rebuke I had ever known being an occa- 
sional : 

“Now Nannie, darling,” in the softest of dep- 
recatory tones from my apathetic mother or too 
fond sister, Fanny. 

My father had died in my childhood, so that 
Ihad not had the sterner discipline which he 
might have given me. Uncle Rolf, it is true, 
was sometimes playfully severe and affected to 
satirize my follies, but it was the easiest thing in 
the world to disarm him. 

So this was my first meeting with a real, 
whole-souled rebuke. It was a@ bitter pill to 
swallow, and Dr. Dunlap had not taken any 
pains to gild it with a coating of praise, as is the 
fashion of most people, particularly when deal- 
ing with such wayward spirits as I. He had not 
told me that I was “ wasting noble powers in in- 
activity,” or tempted me by visions of the good I 
might do with the “ fine talents” which I was 
allowing to lie dormant. 

Then again he had not shown the least con- 
cern as to how his reproof might affect my re- 
gard for him. He was quite indifferent whether 
I liked or disliked him. “Very well,” I said, in 
my anger. I could be as indifferent ashe. I 


would let him know that his censure should not 
influence me one iota. I was too old to be lec- 
tured like an ill-behaved child. I would let him 
see that I knew my own position and meant to 
maintain it. So, during the remaining days 
which the party spent with us, I affected gayer 
spirits than usual, frolicking with an abandon 
which would only have been tolerated in me. 
And as for employing myself about anything 
useful! NotI. Ieven laid aside my drawing, 
of which I was really fond, on purpose to let Dr. 
Dunlap see how well it suited me to be idle. 
And yet all the time my heart secretly acknowl- 
edged the truth of his criticisms upon my life and 
character. I know he had not painted me a whit 
more frivolous or thoughtless than I really was. 
Sometime I meant to think it all over and re- 


form perhaps. 


In a few days our merry party was broken up. 
Fanny accompanied her husband to the head- 
quarters of his regiment, and Uncle Rolf and his 
wife went to Indiana, where he had for sometime 
been engaged in the practice of his profession. 
Dr. Dunlap established himself in a town some 
twenty miles distant. It was something to be 
relieved from his espionage, but I missed most 
painfully the rest of the party. It was the drea- 
riest of March weather, wind and sleety snow 
and clouded skies. At length a violent storm 
came on, succeeded by high winds, which drove 
the snow into huge drifts, effectually blocking up 
the roads and preventing all egress from the 
house. Mama, always half an invalid, rather 
enjoyed the seclusion than otherwise, since it did 
not call for exertion, and lay dozing most of the 
day upon the sofa. 

But I was miserable. I had never learned to 
love books. Taste for farther acquirements I 
had not. I had been gorged to repletion with 
the languages during my three years at boarding 
school, and the sciences were withered collec- 
tions of dead facts. Drawing I soon tired of. 
Fancy work I had always hated. I had no food 
for thought. “My mind to mea kingdom is,” 
some one had said. Sheer untruth to me. My 
mind was a barren waste ; it bore neither flow- 
ers nor fruit ; nothing for use and little for beau- 
ty. Up and down its bleak deserts roamed skel- 
eton Discontents, vague Unrests, gloomy Re- 
grets and crippled Aspirations. Who would 
care to hold such a kingdom in fief? I had only 
partly penetrated my own worthlessness and half 
begun to understand my needs, when one night 
the wind crept into the southwest, the clouds 
rolled away into the unknown spaces at the 
north, and the next morning the sunshine was 
golden, the air crisp and still, and the untrodden 
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wastes of snow pure as the fields of heaven. By 
noon the roads had been in a great measure brok- 
en out and a sleigh ride became practicable. 
My heart leaped at the thought, but John, the 
man-servant, shook his head at the suggestion. 

“ Nannie is lame, miss.” 

“ How provoking. Well, I can have the colt, 
I suppose.” 

“Goodness, miss,” said John, his eyes wide 
open, “the colt has never been put into a sleigh.” 

“That doesn’t matter. He is very gentle, 
and Iam sure can manage him. Bring him 
round, John.” He commenced a remonstrance. 
“ Bring him round I say,” and I retired to pre- 
pare for the ride. 

“Aint you afraid something will happen, 
Nannie?” objected my mother, languidly ; “the 
colt is so spirited.” 

“ Yes, but he’s very gentle, and I know how to 
control him,” I replied, and then I tripped away 
in high spirits. 

John was in his overcoat and gloves. 

“What now, John? I shall drive alone,” and 
I coolly stepped into the sleigh. 

“Beg your pardon, miss, but Dr. Dunlap’s 
last words were that you was n’t to be allowed to 
drive the colt. He suspected as how you’d want 
to be having a little sport with him some day.” 

“Dr. Dunlap forever!” I muttered angrily. 
“ Give me the reins, John. Neither you nor I 
am accountable to him.” 

I caught the reins quickly from his hands, the 
spirited animal sprang forward, turned a sharp 
corner of the fence, there was a crash, a blow, a 
loufl commotion of voices, and I knew no more 
for hours. 

“Tt was well that the accident occurred when 
itdid. It must have come, and might have been 
much worse,” said a voice close by me. I knew 
it well, and looking up Isaw Dr. Danlap. He 
had been speaking to my mother. 

So my ride had ended on the threshold. And 
what was in store for me now? Long weeks of 
suffering and confinement, the doctor assured 
me. I nerved myself up to bear them as best I 
might. And now in my isolation and helpless- 
ness the old dissatisfaction came back to vex me. 

While I lay there silent and still a great revo- 
lution went on in my soul. It was a re-creation, 
a regeneration in feeling and purpose. I do not 
mean that my old self utterly died, that I did 
not know how vast a work remained for me to 
do in overcoming old habits and evil impulses, 
but the change of aim, the replacing of a single 
motive for a multitude of careless impulses was 
complete. 

I need not relate how gradually the change 


grew up in me. It was wrought out in the quiet 
weeks while the grass was growing green and the 
trees were coming into biossom. I had no out- 
ward help. Dr. Dunlap did not come after the 
first few days, and I accepted it as a part of my 
punishment, that I had put all true friends far 
from me, and now, in my sorest need, had no one 
to rely upon. So I tried to gain what I needed 
from the only Consoler whose love and sympa- 
thy are perennial. 

By slow steps I gained strength, and with my 
recovery there came a trial calculated to test my 
new-found taith to the utmost. Mother, I have 
said, was always an invalid. Often such lives, 
after years of wavering upon the borders of ex- 
tinction, are put out ata single breath. So it 
was with her. Dr. Dunlap was again summoned 
in haste, but medical skill was vain. The feeble 
flame fluttered for an instant, then vanished into 
blank darkness. 

It is a month since my mother’s death. To- 
morrow the house is to be sold at auction. I 
am sitting, for almost the last time, in the parlor, 
holding a consultation with Dr. Dunlap, my vir- 
tual guardian and acting executor, in place of his 
brother, whose duties forbade him to assume the 
trast himself. The Doctor has just told me that 
instead of much wealth, as the world had sup- 
posed, there is left barely enough to cancel the 
debts. 

“ Would you prefer to have the sale postponed 
longer?” he asked. 

“No. I-would rather it should proceed at 
once.” That was true. The stillness, the soli- 
tude, the sight of myself in my mourning robes 
reflected from the familiar mirrors, were so pain- 
ful to me that I was glad to be removed from 
their influence and begin the new life I had 
marked out for myself. 

“ Have you decided to go to Fanny ?” was the 
Doctor’s next question. 

“T have decided not to go, Dr. Dunlap.” 

“Why !” in a surprised tone. 

“ Because there I shall be useless and depend- 
ent, and I wish to be of use and independent,” I 
said reluctantly. He looked at me. 

“ What do you propose to do ?” 

“If you thought I could teach—I didn’t 
know—” I stopped. 

. “If it is really your wish to support yourself 
I can give you a school in L———,” said he. 
His tone was a little skeptical. 

“T do sincerely wish it.” 

“ Very well, then, I will do the best I can for 
you.” 

He rose to go, but I had something tosay. It 
was very hard, but my sense of right conquered 
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my reluctance tospeak. “Dr. Dunlap.” There 
was a pause of a moment—then I added—“ you 
were once kind enough to show me the folly and 
sin of my life. I was rude and ungrateful. 
Will you forgive me and receive my assurance 
that I now acknowledge the justice of your cen- 
sure and appreciate the motive which prompted 
it?” A look of great surprise passed over his 
face—then a rare smile, whose sweetness had 
rarely been bestowed upon me, dimpled over it. 
He held out his hand, saying kindly : 

“TI see I did not overrate the nature that I 
thought so sadly wasted. You have more than 
redeemed your fault, Nannie.” The tears start- 
ed to my eyes. Honest praise was very sweet. 

The summer passed swiftly in the cares of my 
new occupation. Do not imagine the way was 
all smooth. Great heights are not won by a sin- 
gle effort. Step by step we climb to the goal. 
But I found my reward in my labor, in the con- 
sciousness of use and in the added strength that 
always grows out of earnest endeavor, so that 
when my work was done in the autumn, the 
commendation of Dr. Dunlap, who had been all 
summer the most faithful of superintendents, 
was not the most gratifying part of my success. 

“ And now what do you propose to do ?” he 
asked. 

“T thought perhaps you would offer me the 
winter school, but if you are not satisfied I shall 
go somewhere else,” I answered playfully. 

“ T shall not offer you the winter school,” he 


I looked up. 

“ Because I wish you to fill another place— 
one which I thought of for you a year ago.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Indeed, Nannie!” The asters I held in my 
hand were fast losing their purple petals. 

“Is it remunerative ?” 

“Tf you like it, it will be.” 

“Do you care much about it ?” 

“ My whole life’s happiness depends upon it, 
Nannie.” 

“ What is it, Doctor ?” 

“Nay, you shall tell me.” 

The asters were a mere wreck now, so I 
brushed the scattered leaves and stems from my 
hands, and looking up in his face, said : 

“ Is it to be your wife ¢” 

Thus my life of independence came soon to a 
close, but doubtless the years to come will be 
happier for the work wrought in my heart by the 
summer in the village school-room. 


Dr. South says that many a man runs his head 
against a pulpit, who might have done his coun- 
try excellent service at the plough, 


DEPARTING INFLUENCE OF CALICO. 


When we look into the thoroughfares, alas, we 
see no calico! Silk, and all its half sister fabrics, 
glide along—some dazzling, some queer, some 
splendid, and some fantastic; but none have the 
sweet, clean, fascinating, elegant appearance of 
the calico which used to skip by, with pretty 
skippers in it. There are those who mourn over 
little things—the drooping violet, the stricken 
bird, the broken rattle-box, the fading rose, the 
dying kitten, the rain-spoiled bonnet; but we 
mourn for exalted, animated, small-figured calico! 
Silks, trailing through the dust, have lost favor 
in our eyes; fancy dry goods are as unattractive 
as tattered awnings, and every costly thing of 
feminine appare! no longer surpasses the Lindsey 
home-spun gowns of old. Nations spring from 
the wilderness, then moulder in decay ; cities are 
built in barren places, expand a while and waste 
away ; men from obscurity rise to fame and pow- 
er, then gather disgrace and neglect; the rich 
grow poor, and the poor grow rich ; the high sink 
to ignoble graves, and in the multitadinous vari- 
ety of things there are mighty movements and 
mighty changes. We are, therefore, of the opin- 
ion that the article of calico has had its days of 
glory also, and is not as much in use as it once 
was. Where is the man who will not es 
say that the handsomest object he ever beheld 
was a being clad in a handsome piece of calico? 
He can’t be found. Masculine eyes are the eyes 
for feminine grace to please. Jewels, and toys, 
and the richness of silks, captivate no man of 
sense or taste, and add not a charm to nature; 
but calico heightens, and brightens, and softens, 
and makes a fellow feel when he sees it; 
and besides, it costs a wonderful sight less !— 
Sacramento Age. 


CLOTH FROM PINE APPLE LEAVES. 
At Singapore, in the East Indies, there is quite 
a thrifty branch of business in preparing the 
fibres of pine apple leaves for exportation to 
China, where they are manufactured into cloth. 
The process of extracting and bleaching the 
fibres is exceedingly simple. The first step is to 
remove the fleshy or succulent side of the leaf. 
A Chinese, astride on a narrow stool, extends 
on it in front of him a pine apple leaf, one ond 
of which is kept firm, being placed beneath a 
small bundle of cloth on which hesits. He then 
with a kind of two-handled plane of bamboo re- 
moves the succulent matter. Another man re- 
ceives the leaves as they are planed, and with 
his thumb nail loosens and gathers the fibres 
about the middle of the leaf, which enables him 
by one effort to detach the whole of them from 
the outer skin. The fibres are next steeped in 
water for some time, after which they are washed 
in order to free them from the matter that still 
adheres and binds them together. They are now 
laid out to dry and bleach on rude frames of split 
bamboo. The process of steeping, washing, and 
exposing to the sun is repeated for some da 
until the fibres are considered to be properly 
bleached. Without further preparation they are 
sent into town for exportation to China. Near- 
ly all the islands near Singapore are more or less 
planted with pine apples, which, at a rough 
estimate, cover an extent of two thousand acres. 
Travels. 
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SWEET DISPOSITION. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 

There is a little fragrant flower, 

That blooms unnoticed in our way; 
While scentless flowers, of gaudier hue, 

Frighten its worshippers away. 
It thrives in uncongenial soil, 

Lifting itself in sweetness up; 
It blossoms in the daily life, 

And sweetens every bitter cup. 


Unblenched it meets the wintry storm, 
Or summer noontide’s fervid sun, 
Distilling in its wondrous cells 
Rich drops of sweetness one by one. 
When angry winds sweep down the lea, 
It nestles closer to the sod; 
Yet sends its sweetest fragrance up, 
Where’er careless feet have trod. 


Not all the odorous gales that breathe 
Through gorgeous seas of tropic bloom, 
With soft and languorous dalliance, 
Steeping the senses in perfume; 
Nor all the diamond stars that gleam 
On beauty’s brow, can ever lay 
A claim to loveliness like this 
Unnoticed blossom in our way. 


O voyager o’er life’s changeful way, 
Bind this fair blossom to thy heart; 
’T will heighten joy, ahd lighten woe, 
And purest happiness impart! 
Sweet temper! blest evangel thou; 
An angel gift to mortals given; _ 
A radiant spirit strayed to earth, 
Yet bearing still the seal of heaven. 


aL.) 


RECOMPENSE. 


BY EDWIN H. BENSON. 


Rosatie CavenpisH sat in a superbly fur- 
nished room, with a book upon the crimson-cush- 
ioned reading-stand before her. For the last 
half hour she had not read a word. Her eyes 
had been fixed upon a large mirror opposite her 
seat, and the picture it gave back was evidently 
a very pleasant one. It gave back a figure en- 
veloped in the most beautiful tint of rose-colored 
muslin. A few laces were judiciously arranged 
in neck and sleeves, but beyond this, there was 
no ornament, and the dress itself was made up 
with the severest simplicity. The dim light did 
not reveal the worn surface of a face that once 
must have been beautiful—but that was long ago- 


The rose-colored muslin, aided by window cur- 
tains of the same hue, reflected their color upon 
the cheeks, and the absence of light concealed 
that the once snowy forehead, throat and hands 
had acquired a somewhat yellowish hue. 

Beside her was a small writing-desk bound 
with silver ; and from this she took some papers, 
written over with ink that was now nearly faded. 


One of these she perused again and again. It 
read thus : 


“T love you! Never will these words be ut- 
tered by human being with more sincerity. Do 
not delay in | me, if you can assure me 
love is returned. it is not, why, spare me and 
yourself the pain of saying it.” 


Evidently there was an answer sent, for there 
was a large package in the same hand of later 
dates—and then there was a single letter, tied up 
mournfully with a ribbon of that sad hue which 
denotes the death of friends. This was more 
mournfal still ; for it told of the death of love in 
the writer’s heart. 


“I come now to bid you farewell—not the 
light parting of daily occurrence, when we thought 
a few hours were a long. space, and that a week 
was almost an eternity. Strange that we are 
such victims of change! But so it is; and I 
come for one brief word before I go to that shore 
of the old world, whence I shall never return— 
and that word, Rosalie, is farewell.” 


Very bitter were the tears that fell from her 
eyes as she read these two—the first and the last ! 
There was a bright curl of brown hair in the first 
of these, and she folded it carefully up, and con- 
signed all to the writing-desk, with a deep sigh, 
that seemed to come from the very depths of her 
soul, 

A moment after she was applying rosewater to 
her weeping eyes, and bringing lustre to her 
faded looks. Florine had announced a visitor. 
A young man entered, who paid her the compli- 
ments of the day with a cageless grace, more 
winning than the most courtly politeness could 
have been. He sat down beside her, and she 
hastily closed the writing-desk, out of which she 
had been gathering such bitter memories, and 
turned to converse with him, in a light, laughing 
tone, as if sorrow had no part in her soul, and 
had never thrown its bonds around her. 

“I must tell you,” said her guest, “that I 
come to make my parting call. To-morrow I 
leave for London in the steamer.” . 

The lady’s brow grew sad at the announce- 
ment. In a seclusion which, notwithstanding 
she had sought it, was still painful to her, the 
society of young St. Leger had been the first rose 
that had bloomed for her in many seasons. She 
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looked at him almost fondly through the tears 
which were again called forth. 

Affected by this evident sorrow at his words, 
St. Leger bestowed upon her his tenderest sym- 
pathy. Something, he knew not what, had 
strangely bound him to this lonely and isolated 
woman. Young men with whom he was inti- 
mate had sometimes attempted to jeer at him for 
his devotion to one so much older than himself; 
but he had resented it deeply, and still paid open 
and undisguised court to her who seemed, from 
some unknown cause, to be abandoned by others. 

He had been charged with a message to her 
from a lady in England, and one of his first vis- 
its was to her. Charmed with her conversation, 
her style of living, her reception of himself, so 
unaffectedly kind and cordial, he had continued 
to call daily, until their friendship had assumed 
a character almost tender in its devotion. 

“T shall return at no future day, believe me, 
my dear Miss Cavendish,” said St. Leger ; “ and 
then, I trust, you will return to England with 
me, as your friend is so desirous of your doing. 
Hed not my affairs required me to go back so 
speedily, it would have given me the greatest 
pleasure to have you accompany me now. But 
as I did not think of returning until autumn, I 
did not speak of it before.” 

The bright flush on the cheek of Rosalie Cav- 
endish evinced her pleasure at this. It was a 
glow almost like youth, and St. Leger thought 
he had never seen a face more perfectly beautiful. 
Something he might have allowed for the sub- 
dued light in which she sat; but the expression 
of tenderness which was diffused all over her 
face, veiled the ravages which time, and perhaps 
sorrow, had-made. 

Twenty-three years before this scene, Rosalie 
Cavendish had just entered upon her sixteenth 
year. Beautiful and accomplished, she made no 
little sensation in the circle in which she moved. 
Her wit, sense and beauty were indeed themes of 
admiration everywhere; and society did its best 
to spoil the favored child of fortune. Mr. Cav- 
endish was rich, and Rosalie was his only child. 

The butterflies of fashion flitted around her, 
until some new object divided the fickle crowd ; 
but one true heart never left its allegiance to her 
shrine. Paul Clinton, a man fifteen years older 
than herself, admired and loved her; and strove 
to attach her light and careless heart, when her 
first gay season was over, and he found that no 
one else had made an impression there. 

Sick of the heartless flattery which had sur- 
rounded her, and sensible of its slight value, she 
had turned, with a sense of real relief, to the 
noble heart thus offered to her acceptance. Then, 


after months of daily meeting, a cloud sprung up 
in the blue heaven of their love, and Clinton, 
with the natural jealousy that she did not prefer 
him to one younger and gayer, penned the fare- 
well that had been preserved in the little writing- 
desk so long. 

From that moment she had never even heard 
of him. Months and years rolled away, and 
brought sorrow and suffering enough to subdue 
a more careless spirit than hers. Mr. Cavendish 
died, and his wife did not survive him but a 
brief time. Rosalie was alone. How grateful 
would then have been Paul Clinton’s protection ! 
How dearly had she purchased her independence ! 
To have lain her head for one moment on that 
kind and affectionate heart, she would have re- 
signed all her wealth. 

There was a lingering hope in her heart that 
Clinton would return; and she entered on her 
lonely life with the resolve that her heart should 
not be given to another. Through the long 
years that followed she formed no acquaintances, 
freqaented no society, invited no strangers; but 
she did try to preserve the beauty which had 
once held captive the heart of Paul Clinton. 

By-and-by this desire grew into a morbid sen- 
timent, that pervaded her whole life. Nerves 
that were never strong, vibrated painfully at any 
suspicion that her beauty was on the wane; and 
she had recourse to all the arts by which it is 
said to be preserved. For the uncertain hope of 
his return, she sacrificedeall the delights of that 
society she had once been so fitted to adorn. 
The few whose long friendship for the family in- 
duced them still to call occasionally upon its last 
representative, reported her as laboring under 
monomania ; for to no other cause could they at- 
tribute her obstinate withdrawal from the world. 
No one dreamed that she waited for her lover ; 
no one imagined that, like the Lady of the Red 
Cross Knight, she believed that he would come 
back to her once more, in the pride of that glori- 
ous manhood which he wore when they parted. 
No one thought that the simple elegance of her 
toilet, the superb adornments of her favorite 
room, the careful preservation of her beauty from 
sun and wind, were all that she might be ready 
to meet the coming lover. 

It must not be supposed that in all this, Rosa- 
lie Cavendish forgot the claims of the poor and 
destitute. This habit of benevolence remained, 
but she did not bestow the gift of her own pres- 
ence. They who had loved to see her when a 
child, would have gladdened their old eyes with 
the sight of her face; but she never went. A 
lonely drive in a close carriage was the extent of 
her wandering from home. 
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Every time that she read the missive which 
had so darkened her lot, she said to herself, ‘‘ He 
will come.” The years that had gone by, the 
chances and changes of life, the unlikeliness of 
old affection reviving in his heart, and the fearful 
thought that he might be dead, never seemed to 
recur to her. 

In her morbid state of mind, it was a great 
thing when the young St. Leger arrived from 
England, and brought her news of an old school- 
fellow who had married young, and whom she 
had not seen since their girlish days. Somehow 
her heart had warmed towards this youth, and 
to him she gave the entree of her house at plea- 
sure—a privilege never granted to another. He 
was not slow in availing himself of this ; for no- 
where had he found such true cordiality, nor 
such refined ideas of real English comfort, as in 
her lonely home. And now that he came to an- 
nounce his departure, and saw how deeply it 
affected her, he felt a sorrow for which he could 
not account. 

“You will go away,” she said, “and new 
scenes will drive all memory of our pleasant in- 
tercourse from your mind. Perhaps you will for- 
get to return to claim my promise of accompany- 
ing you. It would be an erain my uneventful 
life to visit England; and I have almost decided 
that I will do so.” 

St. Leger did not go. A letter from his father, 
informing him that he was thinking of joining 
him, precluded the necessity ; and the next steam- 
er brought Mr. St. Leger himself. After the 
business which had occupied his mind was dis- 
posed of, the son begged his father to accompany 
him on a morning call. 

“TI would rather not renew the acquaintances 
of old times here, my son. Many of them are 
painfal from their association with sorrowful 
events. I do not intend to stay long enough to 
renew them.” 

“But this one, my dear father, is a lonely and 
desolate woman, who has been very kind to me 
for the sake of our friend, Mrs. Elisworth. Come 
with me, and I will engage that you meet with 
no one else.” 

Yielding to his wishes, Mr. St. Leger entered 
a carriage with his son, without even asking the 
name of the lady. A few moments’ rapid driving 
brought them to a locality so utterly changed 
from its former surroundings, that he did not re- 
member ever being there before. 

“I thought vou were taking me to see a poor 
lonely woman, my son,” said the father. “ Sure- 
ly, none of that stamp dwells in the neighbor- 
hood of all this magnificence !” 

“ You shall see, my dear father. I should not 
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have ventured to bring you here, had I not re- 
ceived permission to do so when you arrived.” 

He whispered to the servant, who let them in, 
and who returned in a moment, to conduct them 
to his mistress. Miss Cavendish rose at their 
entrance, but at the first glance at her eldest vis- 
itor, she fainted. 

When she recovered from that long swoon, 
Mr. St. Leger was kneeling beside her, and his 
son had vanished. A voice that had once been 
sweet to her ear, was pouring out the story of 
long ago, and as she listened, a soft calm per- 
vaded her soul. 

“But your name, Paul?” she said. “How 
can I reconcile that ?” 

“ Simply by hearing that an estate bequeathed 
me was clogged by the request that I would sink 
my own identity in that of the bestower—an 
awkward thing for a man to do, but I was weak 
enough to accept the conditions for the sake of 
what it brought. I took care, however, always 
to write Paul Clinton St. Leger.” 

“How strange! Strange, too, that I should 
have become so interested in your son !” 

“He is not my son, Rosalie. I have never 
married. One of the conditions on which I held 
my English bequest was that I should adopt this 
youth, the son of a clergyman, and related by 
marriage to my deceased friend ; hence his name 
was the same as my adopted one. I love him 
as my own, and he is all that a father could 
desire.” 

One thought only seemed to possess Rosalie 
Cavendish. 

“ Never married ?” she repeated. 

“Never, Rosalie! Like you, I hoped and 
waited until, when years brought me no proof 
that you had forgotten the cloud that separated 
us, I ceased to hope—but I always waited. Let 
me not think I have waited in vain!” 

And Hargrave Street was in a fever of aston- 
ishment and curiosity, when a carriage with 
bridal favors stopped at the rarely opened door 
of Miss Cavendish, and that lady came out, radi- 
ant with happiness, attended ,by a noble-looking 
man, and they were driven to a neighboring 
church, and thence to the steamer, which was 
ready to saihfor England. Next year they re 
turn to pass the entire summer at one of our 
fashionable resorts. They are crowding the 
happiness of a whole life into the years that 
remain. 


A MAN OF DESTINY. 
Beneath the aspect of bright-y 
a t-e star, 
And my triumphant adamant of soul . 
Is but the fixed persuasion of success. 
Siz E. B. Lyrron. 
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552 A BOLD MARINER. 


ROTHSCHILD’S PILLAR. 

Mr. Rothschild was a constant attendant on 
*change every Tuesday and Friday, and for years 
was in the habit of planting himself at a particu- 
lar spot, with his back to the pillar known to 


uenter of the Exchange as “ Roths- 


he was on one occasion doomed to experience 
the sad annoyance that he had no especial right 
to that particular spot. A person of the name of 
Rose, possessed of great courage but little judg- 
ment, on Tuesday afternoon p ly placed 
himself on the Hi hitherto occupied by the mil- 
lionaire, On Mr. Rothschild’s approach he re- 
uested the party to move. This was just what 
the other expected, and what he was prepared to 
dispute. He argued that this was the Royal 
Exchange, free to all; and he, as a British sub- 
ject, had a right to stand there, if he thought fit. 
is doctrine could not of course be disputed, 
but he was told it was the spot that Mr. Roths- 
child invariably occupied, and as such, ought to 
be yielded; but no, this dogged Rose, being a 
powerful man, defied Mr. Rothschild and all his 
tribe to remove him. For nearly three-quarters 
of an hour—the most valuable portion of the Ex- 
change time—did he keep possession of the pillar ; 
and not until the whole cto of the exchange 
of the day was jeopardized did this silly person- 
age, after having, as he said, established his right, 
retire amidst the yells and howls of all the mer- 
chants there assembled, who could hardly restrain 
themselves from personal violence, so exasperated 
were oe A by the dogged defiance of the inter- 

loper.—Lawson’s History of Banking. 


A BOLD MARINER. 

Every one has heard of the little fishing smacks 
employed in cruising along the coast of Scotland ; 
which carry herring and other fish to Leith, Edin- 
burgh, or Glasgow, worked by three or four hardy 
sailors, and generally commanded by an indi- 
vidual having no other knowledge of navigation 
than that which enables him to keep his dead 
reckoning, and to take the sun with his quadrant 
atnoonday. A man who owned and commanded 
one of these coasting vessels had been in the 
habit of seeing the West India ships load and 
unload in several ports of Scotland; and, having 


learned that sugar was a very’ profitable cargo 
he determined renee of speculation on mak ng 
a trip to St. Vincent, and returning to the Scotc 
market with a few hogsheads of that commodity. 
The natives were perfectly astonished—they had 
never heard of such a feat before; and they 
deemed it quite impossble that a mere fishi 
smack, worked by only four men, and command- 
ed by an ignorant master, should plough the 
boisterous billows of the Atlantic, and reach the 
West Indies in safety; yet so it was. The hard 
Scotchman frei his vessel and made sai 
cressed the Bay of Biscay in a gale, got into the 
trades, and scudded along before the wind at the 
rate of seven knots an hour, trusting to his dead 
reckoning all the way. He spoke no vessel 'dur- 


ing the whole voyage, and never once saw land 
until the morning of the thirty-fifth day, when he 
descried St. Vineent’s right ahead; and setting 
his gaff-topsail, be ran down under a light breeze, 
along the windward coast of the is ,» and 
came to anchor about eleven o’clock.—Four 
Years Residence in the West Indies. 


NAPOLEON’S POWSRE OF MEMORY. 
His powers of application and memory 

almost preternatural. There was scarcely a man 
in France, and none in employment, with whose 
private history, character and qualifications he 
was not acquainted. He had, when emperor, 
notes and tables, which he called the mora! sta- 
tistics of his empire. He revised and corrected 
them by ministerial reports, private conversation, 
and correspondence; he received all letters him- 
self, and what seems incredible, he read and re- 
collected all that he received. He slept little, 
and was never idle one instant when awake. 
When he had an ‘hour for diversion, he not un- 
frequently eye it in looking over a book of 
logarithms, which he acknowledged, with some 
surprise, was at all seasons of his life a recreation 
to him. So retentive was his memory of num- 
bers, that sums over which he had once glanced 
his eyes were in his mind ever after. He recol- 
lected the respective produce of all taxes through 


every year of his administration, and could at 


any time repeat any one of them, even to the 
centimes. Thus his detection of errors in ac- 
counts seemed marvellous, and he often indulged 
in the pardonable artifice of displaying these fac- 
ulties in a way to create a persuasion that his 
vigilance was almost supernatural. In ruaning 
over an account of expenditure, he perceived the 
rations of a battalion charged on a certain day at 
Besancon. “ Mais le battaillon n’etait pas la,” 
said he, “il y aerreur.” The minister, recol- — 
lecting that the emperor had been at the time 

out of France, and confiding in the regularity of 
his subordinate agents, persisted that the battalion 
must have been at Besancon. Napoleon insisted 
on further inquiry. It turned out to be a fraud, 
and not a mistake. The peculative accountants 
were dismissed, and the scrutinizing spirit of the 
emperor circulated with the anecdote through 
every branch of the public service in a way to 


deter every clerk trom committing the slightest 
error, from fear of immediate detection.—Lord 
Holland's Foreign ini: 


A BET FAIRLY WON, 


Said Bill to Richard the other day, “ Did you 
ever hear how tough-hided I am ?” 

“I never did,” replied Dick. ‘“ Tougher than 
common folks ?” 

“I reckon ’tisafew. I'll bet you a drink, 
upon m in as hard long 
like, pm I wont even flinch,” 


“Done—I'll take that bet. If I don’t make 


u squirm like a half-skinned eel the first cut, 
m sadly mistaken !” 
“ You take the bet, then *” 
“Well, wait till I stairs, and 
bear-skin, and—” oF. 
“0, ho! your bearskin hat No, no, I 
mean—” 


“T don’t care what yon mecat—ii’s a fair bet 
fairly won. My bare skin is my bear-skin, and 
else.” 
give in,” said Richard, looking foolish 
_ fla ted. “ Let’s adjourn to the — 
ng,’ no more about it.”— Western 
Herald. 
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CLOUDS AND SUNBEAMS. 


BY WILLIAM ©. WARE. 


O, think not, my friend, 
That I am always so sad, 
Bright moments of pleasure 
And joy I have had: 
Moments of brightness, 
Of peace, and of love, 
As bright and as cheering 
As aught from above. 


But sadness will come 

And darken my brow, 
And stern sorrow rests 

On my brow even now; 
But ere the dawn of the day 


All my grief will depart, 
And joy reign supreme 

In my wild, throbbing heart. 
This life is made up 

Of sunshine and shade, 
Flowers must blossom 

To wither and fade. 
Pleasure comes with a smile, 

For a time hovers near, 
Then sorrow and grief 

Follow on with a tear. 
But the clouds break away, 

And the sunbeams so bright 
Gild shadows of sorrow 

With soft, holy light; 
We must never give way 

To grief or to tears, 
Or this life will be but 

A lapse of dark years. 
We can make it so bright, 

So happy and true, 
If we pass over clouds, 

° And look for sky soft and blue. 

Then never despond, 

Nor give sorrow sway, 
And joy will be ours 

Each swift-passing day. 


[ORIGINAL. | 
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BY A NEW YORK DETECTIVE. 


Mr wife possessed a very dear friend named 
Ellen Braddock. They were school-fellows to- 
gether, although my wife was considerably the 
elder of the two. There is quite a romantic 
episode connected with the life of this young girl, 
in which I played quite a conspicuous part, and 
which I am about to relate to the reader. 

84 


Ellen Braddock’s father resided at Athens, 
just opposite the city of Hudson. He was a 
very wealthy gentleman, but very proud and 
aristocratic. It is but right I should inform the 
reader that I married considerably above my 
station, and it was owing to this fact that I could 
claim acquaintance with Ellen ; as for her father 
I had never seen him, nor do I suppose he would 
have noticed me even if I had ever been intro- 
duced to him; with his daughter, however, it 

different, whenever she came to New York, 
she called to visit us, and spent many hours in 
our company. She was a charming girl and 
beloved by all who knew her. One day she 
called on us, and informed ys that the next day 
she was to embark for South America, where 
she was going for the benefit of her health. 

She sailed in the Irene. A twelvemonth 
passed away, and nothing was heard of the ves- 
sel. It was supposed that it was lost and that 
all hands had perished. I need not tell you how 
deeply affected my wife was to hear the news. 

It was about two weeks after all hope of the 
Trene had been given up, that I was down town 
riding in a buggy near the Battery, when the 
wheel of my vehicle came in contact with a 
hackney coach. There was a considerable 
shock, and both vehicles stopped. I got out of 
my buggy, and advanced to the door of the 
hack for the purpose of apologizing for the ac- 
cident. I found it occupied by a young lady and 
gentleman. 

“Madam,” said I, “I beg to apologize,”—I 
suddenly stopped and gazed at the young lady 
very earnestly—“ why surely I_ know that face,” 
I continued; “yes, it is—it must be Ellen 
Braddock !”’ 


“Why, as [ live, it is Mr. Brampton,” returned 
Ellen, holding out her hand. “Allow me to in- 
troduce you to Mr, Leonard Bartlett.” 

I shook the young man cordially by the hand. 

“« Why, what does this mean?” Lasked ; “this 
is indeed a joyfal surprise.” : 

“It is along story to tell, Mr. Brampton,” 
replied Ellen; “the first that oc- 
curs you shall know all.” 

“ Where are you going now ?” I asked. 


“We propose going for the present to the St. 
Nicholas. To-morrow, I shall atart for Athens,” 
returned Ellen ; “‘I shall telegraph at once to 


my father to let him know of my safe arrival 


here,” 
“How overjoyed he willbe. Do you know 


we all gave you up-for lost—but I wont detain 
you any longer now. I shall. take the liberty of 
calling on you at the hotel in an hour or so, and 


will bring my wife to see you.” 
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“0, do! I shall be delighted to see my dear, 
dear old school-fellow.” 

There was another shaking of hands all round 
and we separated. I hurried home, and in a 
few words related to my wife the joyful surprise 
Ihad met with. Mrs. Brampton was rejoiced 
at the idea of meeting her old companion, and 
acting upon my suggestion, at once put on her 
bonnet and shawl and we started for the hotel. 

We found the young couple seated in one of 
the drawing-rooms. The meeting between ge 
old school-fellows was affectionate in the extreme. 
Ellen told us a fearful story of shipwreck, priva- 
tion and danger. It appeared that Leonard Bart- 
lett was first mate of the Irene—that the vessel 
had been lost, and all had perished on board of 
her excepting the young sailor and the fair pas- 
senger. They had at last been driven on a 
desert island in the Pacific, and had been picked 
up by an American ship. 

“And this gentleman,” said Ellen, in con- 
clusion, “is my preserver—to him I owe my 
life over and over again.” While she spoke, I 
thought she cast on Bartlett a look revealing 
devoted love. 

“T assure you, Mr. Brampton,” returned the 
young man, “ Miss Braddock overrates my poor 
exertions. I consider myself fully as much in- 
debted to her for my preservation; for, had it 
not been for her courage, her noble heart and 
hopefal disposition, I should have thrown my- 
self into the sea in despair.” 

“T can believe all you say of her; she is the 
same noble-hearted girl she was at school,” re- 
turned my wife. ‘‘ Every one was in love with 
her, from the servants in the kitchen to the pro- 
fessors themselves.” 

“ Hush, you flatterer,” replied Ellen, putting 
her hand before her friend’s mouth, “ you will 
make me vain.” 

And the conversation continued some hours, 
I was very favorably impressed with Leonard 
Bartlett. I found him extremely intelligent, 
and the discourse became animated in the ex- 
treme. Several subjects were started, in which 
young Bartlett felt himself quite at home, and 
shone to great advantage. The clock struck 
eleven without our having any idea how rapidly 
the time had passed. My wife and myself at 
last rose from our seats, wo bade our friends a 
cordial adieu, and we returned to our own 
home. 

“Have you much to do to-day?” said my 
wife, as we sat at breakfast a week after the 
above interview took place. 

“Not a great deal, I shall get through by 
about mid-day. Give me another cup of coffee, 
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my dear. By-the-by, where’s the Herald? I 
have not seen it this morning.” 

“How stupid it is of Mary,” returned my 
wife ; “I cannot get her to leave it on the break- 
fast-table.”” 

She rung the belland the paper was soon 
forthcoming. I opened it carefully, and glanced 
first at the leading articles. I then read the 
congressional intelligence, which, however, did 
not interest me much. I was still less interested 
with the proceedings of the. State legislature. 
At last I came to the telegraphic intelligence. I 
ran my eye half down the column, when the fol- 
lowing paragraph met my eyes : 

Mourper.—A terrible murder 
was committed in Athens last night. Mr. 
Braddock, a wealthy gentleman was the victim. 
The murderer is a young man, named Leonard 


Bartlett. He is in custody, and the evidence 
against him is most concl ve.” 


“ How shocking!” exclaimed my wife, after 
I had read it aloud to her. 

“Bartlett, Bartlett?” said I, trying to recol- 
lect where I had heard the name; “why that 
must be the young man we saw with Ellen. 
Certainly, it was, I remember his name distinctly 
now. Is it possible that he can have murdered 
the old man? Well, I will give up my belief in 
physiognomy, for if ever there was a counte- 
nance more opposed to any act of violence, it 
was his.” 

“Poor Ellen!” exclaimed my wife, “what a 
fearfal trial for her! Do you know, James, it 
struck me that she was very fond of that young 
Bartlett.” 

“T fancied the same thing myself. It is very 
strange about this murder. I wish they had 
given some particulars. I have—” 

The door here opened, and who should appear 
but Ellen herself, She had just arrived by the 
cars. In the midst of sobs and tears she entered 
into full particulars of the fearful catastrophe. 
Her information amounted to as follows. 

She had returned home the day following her 
arrival in New York. She had related to her 
father all the obligation she was under to Leonard 
Bartlett. He immediately insisted that the 
young man should be sent for, that he might 
thank him personally for saving his daughter’s 
life. Leonard went, and was received with the 
utmost cordiality by the old gentleman. Leonard 
Bartlett and Ellen Braddock had not been thrown 
so long together without the usual result follow- 
deeply in love with each 


young man had ventured to ask Mr. Braddock 
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to give his consent to his marriage with his 
daughter. To his greatsurprise he was received 
with contempt, opprobrium, and insult, and al- 
though it was night, turned at once out of the 
house. He left, utterly overwhelmed with des- 
pair, he could not leave the premises without 
having a last interview with Ellen. He. took 
refuge in a barn for the night, hoping to be able 
to see the young. girl the next morning. Mr, 
Braddock retired to rest; and never rose from his 
bed alive. That night he was assassinated. The 
next morning, a servant went up to call her em- 
ployer as usual, and found there was, blood on 
the handle of the door. She entered the room, 
and a fearful spectacle met her eyes. Hanging 
from the bed, his long white hair draggling in a 
pool of blood, was the dead body of Mr. Brad- 
dock. By the position in which he was placed, 
a hideous gaping wound in his throat plainly 
showed how he had met his end. He had evi- 
dently not struggled much. The bed clothes 
were very little discomposed, and the furniture 
in the room was scarcely displaced at all. The 
murderer, whoever he might be, had undoubtedly 
taken the old man unawares, and had done his 
work quickly. It was immediately suggested 
by some one, that the young man who had had a 
quarrel with Mr. Braddock the evening before, 
must have committed the murder, An imme- 
diate search of the premises was made, and 
young Bartlett was discovered in the barn cov- 
ered with blood, and the knife with which the 
deed had been committed, was found concealed 
in a truss of hay. The young sailor was im- 
mediately arrested, although strongly protesting 
his innocence. 

“Mr. Brampton,” said Ellen, in conclusion, 
“T have come to you as the only friend I have 
in the world. I am as firmly satisfied that 
Leonard is innocent, as Iam that I am now 
living. Ihave heard it. said that you have ex- 
traordinary talent in tracing a matter out. You 
see exactly how Leonard is situated. Appear- 
- ances are frightfully against him, but I have a 
conviction that if you will take the trouble to 
investigate the matter, you will prove his in- 
nocence.”’ 

“You say he was discovered “covered with 
blood ; how does he account for that ?” 

“He says his nose bled during the night. I 
am certain you can prove that he is innocent of 
this foul crime.” 

“My dear Ellen,” I returned, “I am afraid 
you rather overrate my power; but rest assured 
I will do my best to find out the trath, and how- 
ever strong’the evidence may be 
against a if he is really innocent—” 


“©, Mr. Brampton, I know it, I feel that he 
is innocent,” interrupted Ellen, 

“Ihave no doubt in the world you do, my 
dear; but unfortunately the jury will require 
some stronger evidence of his innocence than 
feeling. I repeat, if he is really innocent, Lhave 
but little doubt we shall be able to prove it.” 

“ How you re-assure me! What course do 
you intend to pursue 9” 

“ That, will require a little consideration ; the 
first thing to be done is to visit the scene of the 
sad catastrophe. I think you told me the room 
where the murder was committed had not been 
disturbed ?”’ 

“ With the exception of the removal of my 
poor father into another apartment, the room has 
not been touched.” 

“ Well, my child, leave all to me, and with 
God’s blessing, I will yet bring your preserver 
off scathless, that is, if he be really innocent. 
Now, my dear, you had better return home at 


once. I will visit Athens this evening. Above. 


all things, don’t let the servants touch a single 
article in that fatal chamber.” 

“T will see that everything shall be observed 
as you wish,” returned Ellen, ‘“ O, Mr. Bramp- 
ton, how canI ever repay you for your great 
kindness?” 

“ Nonsense, my dear. Good-by! I must be 
off, and get my business finished so that I can be 
free by night.” 

I shook hands with the young girl, and we 
separated, I transacted my business, partook of 
an early tea, and by five o’clock in the evening, 
I was at the Hudson River depot. In due time 
I reached my journey’s end, and proceeded to 
the residence of the late Mr, Braddock. I was 
received by Ellen, and no remark , was made on 
account of my visit, as it was supposed that I 
had come to attend the funeral. 

I proceeded at once to the chamber where the 
deed had been committed,, The) first thing that 
struck me was, that it was evident the old man 
had been taken entirely unawares, for the room 
showed no evidences of any struggle having 
taken place. I searched the room very minutely, 
and found on the floor a.small piece of thin 
paper, apparently very old, om which was in- 
scribed in a mercantile hand, |S. V. Barnard, 
Pres.” This I carefully deposited in my pocket. 

I next proceeded to, view the: body, and no- 
ticed, the moment I saw it, that the skin round the 
mouth of the deceased was abraded. A few 
hours afterwards the funeral took place, which I 
attended, I found myself alone with Ellen 
when the ceremony was over for. the first time 
since my arrival. The noble-hearted girl looked 
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there the result of my im 
“You would ask me,” 
‘Opinionis?” 

“You have guessed right.” 

“ Well, be of good cheer, the suing uilee's 
not guilty of this murder.” 

“Q, thank you, thank you—but what made 
you adopt this opinion ?”’ 

“T will explain it to you. On the night this 
murder was committed, no sound was heard to 


“ It follows, then, whoever committed the deed 
must have done it instantaneously to prevent the 
victim from crying out. He must at the same 
time, have placed one hand over the old gentle- 
man’s mouth, while with the other he gave the 
fatal blow. Had he not done this, however deep 
the wound might have been, it must have elicited 
acry. But then in this case we meet with a 
great difficulty ; from the position of the wound, 
no one man could possibly have done this. And 
yet it is evident that a hand was placed over the 
mouth, for the marks of the fingers were still 
to be traced on the face of the deceased when I 
saw it. My theory is, that two persons were con- 
cerned in this murder.” 

“Two! can it be possible ?” 

“ Had but one person committed the deed, the 
wound must have taken a different direction, and 
the bed would have been saturated with blood. 
Such, however, was not the case; the blood was 
on the floor, and the sheets were unstained. I 
can tell exactly how the deed was committed, 
bat I am afraid to shock you by repeating it.” 

“0, Mr. Brampton,” replied Ellen; “I have 
undergone enough to bear anything now. Do 
tell me if it will exonerate Leonard in any way.” 

“Well, my dear Ellen, the manner was sim- 
ply this: Two persons entered your father’s 
chamber while he was fast asleep. One of them 
ittimediately placed his hand over the victim’s 
“mouth, and dragged ‘him half out of bed. The 
other inflicted the fatal wound.” 

“But, Mr. Brampton, what motive could they 
have? The house was not robbed.” 

“Has yout father no enemies 

“No one that I ‘know of, except Captain 
Larkin.” 

“ Captain Larkin, whois he?” 

'« He lives about two miles from here. He was 
- Captain of a privateer in'the war of 1812. My 
father and he have a very important law-suit 
"pending about some property. They never spoke 
_ to each other for ‘months, but lately they have 
been more friendly, the very evening be- 


“imquiringly into my face, as if she would read | f 


‘This Yo will just make a 
note of it,” I returned, entering the information 
I had just received in my note-book. “ With 
respect to Leonard Bartlett, he was certainly 
watched. He must have been seen to retire to 
the barn. After the murder was committed, one 
of the murderers must have stealthily entered 
the barn, and hid the knife amongst the hay in 
so careless a manner that it might easily be found. 
What made me first suspect that young Bartlett 
could not be the murderer, was, that the proofs of 
his guilt were too glaring. A man must be mad 
‘who would commit @ crime and then quietly 
retire to an outhouse on the premises of his vic- 
tim, and conceal the evidence of his guilt, bloody 
as it was, in a truss of hay, and in such a man- 
ner that it might be detected by the first person 
who entered.” 

* True, trae, this never struck me before.” 

“I know more—one of the murderers wore a 
ring on the middle finger of his right hand, and 
one of them paid a sum of money to the other 
after the deed was committed.” 

“ How can you possibly know this ?” 

“ The mark of the ring was distinctly visible 
near the mouth of the deceased, and while 
searching the room, I found this little piece of 
paper,” I replied, taking from my vest pocket 
the piece before referred to. ‘‘ You see it has the 
name ‘S. V. Barnard, Pres.’ written on it. 
Now it so happens, that I know this Mr. Bar- 
nard. He is president of the Bank of America. 
This scrap of ‘paper is a portion of a bank bill, 
which must have been accidentally torn off while 
being passed from one to the other.” 

“But how. do you know it was given after the 
deed was committed ?” 

“From the simple fact, that there is a slight 
stain of blood on it, as you see.” 

Ellen shuddered, but reeovered herself imme- 


“Have you discovered who are the guilty par- 
ties ?’’ she asked. 
Senne one of them, but 


no poet ot past. In spite of all I have told 
you, ‘unless I can bring home the crime to some 
one else, it will go hard with the young sailor. 
You must excuse me, Elfen, for the present. I 


| must devote every minute of my spare time be- 


fore the trial searching for proof. I must see 
the prisoner, visit some one in the neighborhood, 
and then return to New York. You may expect 
to see me again in « few days at farthest.” 

So saying, I hartied from the house. I was 
very quick in my mévémients, and in a very short 
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space of time, I had procured an order for ad- 
mission to the prisoner, and was alone with him. 
We conversed together for half an hour, and 
although in the interview I did not gain any 
more proofs, it confirmed my previous opinion. 
I parted with young Bartlett after having in- 
fused hope and comfort in his heart, but without 
letting him know my suspicions. 

When I left the prison in Hudson, I re-crossed 
the river, and directed my steps to the residence 
of Captain Larkin, I soon arrived there, ond 
giving my name to a servant, I was shown into 
the parlor. In a few minutes I was’ ushered 
into his bed-room, for he had had an attack of 
gout the day before and could not leave his 
chamber. I found Captain Larkin to be a man 
about sixty years of age, very hale and hearty- 
looking, bat evidently very fond of the good 
things of this life. 

“Captain,” said I, as I entered; “I am a 
detective officer from New York, and have come 
down here to make inquiries concerning this re- 
cent murder. I thought perhaps you could give 
me some information about it?” 

“ What information can I give you?” growled 
the captain. 

“Did you not visit the deceased on the even- 
ing of the day he was murdered ?” 

“TI did.” 

“ What passed at that interview ?” 

“ Nothing particular, Mr. Braddock informed 
me that he had had a row with a young man 
named Bartlett, and had turned him out of 
doors.” 

“That is very important testimony,” I re- 
plied ; “for it proves a motive for the deed on 
the part of the prisoner.” 

“They tell me the proof is perfectly over- 
whelming against him,” said the captain, with 
something like exultation in his voice. 

“Beyond all cavil,” I replied, glancing fur- 
tively round the apartment. My eyes rested on 
the sheath of a bowie-knife which lay on the 
bureau. There was no weapon in it. 

“ When is the murderer to be tried?” he ask- 
ed, carelessly. 

“The court opens in about four or five days,” 
I returned ; “ I suppose he will be tried then.” 

“Shall I be summoned as a witness ?” 

“I should suppose so,” I returned; “as I 
before said, your evidence is most important.” 

I had now got all the information I required, 
and rose to go. My hat was placed om the 
bureau near the empty shexth. I picked up my 
hat, and while addressing some remarks to Cap- 
tain Larkin, put it down again, taking care, how- 
ever, to bring the next to me, my hat 


being between it and the man I suspected. By 
this means I managed to pick up the sheath and 
convey it to my pocket without being seen. 

I then took my leave, shaking hands with 
Larkin. I noticed particularly at this moment, 
that the latter wore a plain gold ring on the mid- 
dle finger of his right hand. 

I again crossed over to Hudson, and easily ob- 
tained permission to examine the knife with 
which the deed had been committed. As I sus- 
pected, I found it fitted exactly into the empty 


sheath which I had abstracted from Captain 


Larkin’s residence. I immediately bent my steps 
to the railway depot. I congratulated myself on 
my good fortune, for I felt certain I had dis- 
covered one of the murderers ; at the same time 
I was fully aware that unless I could discover 
the other, the case wouldnot be complete. ~ 
The next day, as soon as I had breakfasted, , 
I proceeded immediately to the Bank of America, 
situated in Wall Street. The bank had just 


opened. 

“Is the president in?” I asked of the cashier, 
whom I knew quite well. 

“ You will find him in his private room,” re- 
plied the officer ; “ you know the way.” 

“Yes, thank you,” I returned, and walked 
straight up to the door and knocked, and was 


told to “ come in.” 

“ How are you, Mr. Barnard?” said I, shak- 
ing hands with a fine gray-headed old man, 

“How are you, Brampton?” returned the 
president. “I suppose you want to make 
another investment ?”’ 

“Not exactly,” I returned, ‘langhing ; | 
don’t make money quite so fast; my business is 
of a very different description. I wish to know, 
in the first place, if within the last day or two, 
you have had a note presented at your bank for 
payment, with the name torn off?” 

“ I will inquire; but why do you ask?” asked 
the banker, looking very much surprised. 

“ Give me the information first, and then I will 
explain everything.” 

The bank president left the room, and returned 

“ There has been no such bill paid,” said he, 
as he entered the room. 

“Tam rejoiced to hear it,” I returned, taking 
from my vest pocket the scrap of paper I had. 
picked up in the bed-chamber of the murdered 
man. 

“Do you recognize that writing?” I asked, 
giving it to Mr. Barnard, 

ly, it is my signature, and by two 
dots at the end, I. know it was originally attach- 
ed to a hundred dollar bill.” ; 
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“ Well, then,the man who possesses the other 
portion of this bill is the murderer of Mr. Brad- 
dock, the account of which you must have read 
in the papers ; he will present the bill for pay- 
ment soon. I want you to detain him when he 
does 80; and send for me.” °° = 

“I will do so willingly—but explain ?” 

‘I entered into full'explanation of all matters 
connected with the murder, and my own sus- 
picions, cautioning him, however, to be secret. 
When I had finished, I left the bank and returned 
home. 

Three days elapsed, and I received no com- 
munication from the banker. But I was not idle 
during this time. In the’ first place, I obtained 
the very best counsel I could procure in New 
York. The fourth day dawned and I began to 
gw nervous. could find no trace of the party 
Iwas seeking, and ‘young Bartlett’s trial was to 
begin next day. About eleven o’clock, however, 
I received the following note : 

“ Bank of Wall Street. December, 18—. 
““Dear Srx,—The note has just been pre- 


sented. We have the man in pe Come 
atonce. Yours truly, V. Barnarp,” 


I jumped into a carriage, and was whirled at 
a rapid pace down Broadway to Wall ‘Street. 
I entered the bank, and was at once shown into 


the private room, where I found the man seated " 


who had presented the note, and two policemen 
in plain clothes on each side of him. “He was a 
rough-looking man, who had evidently been a 
sailor. 
man looked dogged and determined. ‘His fea- 
tures were contracted into a scowl, and he seemed 
angry at being detained. 

“What atn I here for, I should like to know?” 
he exclaimed, in 4 graff voicé. “I'll make you 
smart for this, I can tell you—you'll just see if I 
wont bring an action against you for false im- 
ptisonment, that’s all.” 

_ The policeman made no reply, but handed me 
the note which the man had presented for pay- 
ment. I examined it closely and found a small 
portion at the bottom of it had been torn off. 
The portion I had found in the murderéd man’s 
chamber exactly supplied the ‘deficiency. Mar- 
tin watched me scrutinizing the note. 

“Ts the bill a bad one?” said the ruffian. 
“Perhaps that’s what you are keeping me for, 
if 80, I caii tell you who gave it to me.” 

“« We know that already,” said I, carelessly. 

“Come now, that’s whopper! I dare bet 
you what you like, you who gave 
me that note.” 

“To show you that we know moré thai you 
suspect,” I returned, “I will tell you that Cup-- 


| 


He said his name was Martin. The’ 


tain Larkin of Athens gave you that $100 bill.” 
Martin turned pale, and seemed uneasy for a 
minute or two—but he recovered himself. ’ 


“Come, that’s. a good guess,” he replied, 
with bravado. “Perhaps you would like to 
know what he gave it mie for?” 

“ We do know,” I replied, quietly. 

How—what ?” stammered Martin. 

“T repeat, we know that he gave it you for 
assisting him to’ murder Mr. Braddock. Ah, 
you start! To show you how much we know, 
I will detail to you how you did the deed. In 
the first place he provided the knife—you both 
managed to get into the house without being 
heard. You entered Mr. Braddock’s bedroom ; 
Larkin seized the unfortunate old man, and 
placed his hand over the mouth of your victim, 
while you committed the deed. Captain Larkin, 
then and there, with the bloody corpse of your 
victim looking you full in the face, paid you a 
portion of the wages of your crime, in shape of 
this hundred dollar bill which I hold in my hand. 
You then proceeded with cautious steps into the 
barn where you had previously seen Leonard: 
Bartlett enter. You entered without awakening 
him, and thrust the bloody instrument with which 
you had committed the crime into a truss of hay 
in such a manner that it might easily be dis- 
covered; and now, John Martin, I arrest you 
for the wilful murder of Mr: Braddock.” 

As I proceeded ‘to describe the manner in 
which the deed was committed, a fearful change 
came over the ruffian’s‘face. He turned as pale 
as death, and when I had concluded he fell back 
in his seat apparently deprived of consciousness. 
In a few minutes he recovered a little. 

“TI will deny nothing—I will confess all,” 
replied Martin, completely cowed. ‘I acknow- 
ledge I did the deed, but it was at the instigation 
of Captain Larkin. Answer me one question, 
has he confessed?” 

T paused a moment before replying, at the 
same time scrutinizing Martin very closely, as if 
> would read his very soul. I'saw that the vil- 

"s eyes were gleaming with unconquerable 
alk and I immediately made up my mind what 
course to pursue. 

“ He has not,” I replied ; “nor does he even 
know that his crime is discovered.” 

A gleam of satisfaction shot through Martin’s 
eyes. 

“Then how did you find out all the 
lars?” he asked. 

Never mind how we found them 
it to say that we know all.” 

“T see you do. Then Captain Larkin has no 
suspicion that all is discovered ?” 
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“None in the world.” 

“Then lead me toa magistrate that I may 
make a fall confession—and if I can only hang 
that wretch, I will die willingly myself.” 

This was exactly what I wanted, and I lost no 
time in acting on the suggestion. We all ad- 
journed to the nearest magistrate’s office, where 
Martin made. a full confession which .was duly 

From it, it appeared that Larkin had Martin 
in his power, from the fact that years before the 
latter had forged his name toa note. The law- 
suit, the loss of which would involve the sur- 
rendering up of nearly all Captain Larkin’s 


estate, would undoubtedly have been decided 


against him, if Mr. Braddock were not disposed 
of before the day of trial. Larkin; who scrupled 
at no crime, made the desperate resolve to kill 
him, and sent for Martin to do the deed for him. 
He determined, however, before proceeding to 
the last extremity, to pay a visit to his intended 
victim, and see if he could by any means effect a 
compromise with his opponent. He found, how- 
ever, that Mr. Braddock was too much excited 
to enter on any business matter, he having just 
turned young Bartlett out of his hoase. When 
Larkin returned home he found Martin waiting 
for him; he proposed at once that the latter 
should murder the old gentleman, and throw the 
guilt on the young sailor. He promised to give 
Martin $500 in five monthly payments of $100 
each. The sailor would not consent unless Lar- 
kin would himself assist in the murder. This, 
after some hesitation, the captain consented to do, 
and they both of them went to Mr. Braddock’s 
house. It was yet too early for the accomplish- 


- ment of their purpose, and they waited and 


watched. While lying in ambush, they saw the 
young sailor enter the barn, and immediately 
surmised that he had taken refuge there for the 
night. They then waited until all the house had 
retired, and then committed the deed exactly in 
the method I had traced out. 

After Martin had made this confession he was 
conveyed to the Tombs. Armed with this con- 
fession, I immediately left for Hudson. I had 
it in my power to stay the trial, but I determined 
to allow it to proceed to a certain point, That 
same night I was closeted until a late hour with 
the young sailor’s counsel. 

The town of Hudson was in a state of great 
excitement, on the morning of the trial of Leanard 
Bartlett, for the wilful murder of Mr. Braddock. 
Not that any one had any doubt about the mat- 
ter, for the whole community looked on Leonard’s 
guilt as certain. But the wealth of the victim, 
the youth of the offender, and the supposed mo- 
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tives whieh had caused him to commit the act, 
had all made a deep public impression, and at 
an early hour the court-room was crowded to 
excess. 

As for Leonard himself, he saw the time for 
his trial approach with something like apathy, 
He was entirely ignorant as to the defence to be 
adopted, but he felt strong in his own innocence, 
and calmly waited until that innocence should be 
made manifest. For public opinion he did not 
care one groat. He knew that Ellen believed 
him guiltless, and that was sufficient for him. 

Ellen Braddock was more nervous and anx- 
ious than any one else. I had not told her my 
discovery, but in order to assuage her fears, I 
had hinted very strongly that the young man 
would be acquitted. Still there appeared to be 
some doubt about the matter, and until that was 
satisfied, she felt considerable anxiety. At last, 
the court was opened, and the prisoner’s counsel 
declared he was quite ready for trial. The pro- 
secution was conducted by two lawyers of 
eminence, and one of them immediately opened 
the case. 

He spoke in a calm, dispassionate manner ; 
disclaiming all oratory, he gave a plain state- 
ment of what he* expected to be able to prove. 
He traced the prisoner from his first entrance 
into the house. He dwelt particularly on the 
quarrel, and the words which the young man had 
been heard to utter. He then gave a vivid de- 
scription of the finding of the body, and the frac- 
ing to the place where the prisoner had secreted 
himself. He managed the speech in such a 
manner, that he left the motive to be implied 
rather than distinctly stated. 

When he had concluded, a murmur ran 
through the court. The jury looked convinced 
already, and everybody wondered what possible 
defence could be made against so plain a case. 
Leonard himself was astonished at the fearful 
array of circumstantial evidence against him, 
and glanced at his counsel as if he would read 
from the expression of their faces whether there 
was any hope forhim. But he could learn noth- 
ing from them ; they looked grave, but perfectly 
impassible. As for Ellen, when she heard the 
counsel’s opening address, her heart sunk within 
her, and she gazed in mate despair on her lover. 

The first witness called was Bridget Murphy. 
She deposed that she was a domestic, in the em- 
ployment of the late Mr. Braddock ; that on the 
evening of the day of the murder she carried 
candles into Mr. Braddock’s study, and at the 
moment she opened the door, she heard the pris- 
oner at the bar exclaim in aloud and excited 
voice, “ Mark my words, sir, as sure as you now 
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live, you will repent your conduct.” She also 

that as he left the room, he repeated, 
“You will bitterly repent this infamous pro- 
ceeding.” 

When the counsel for the prosecution had ob- 
tained the foregoing evidence, he sat down, 
expecting that his witness would have to under- 
go a severe cross-examination ; but, to his great 
surprise, the counsel for the defence declined to 
cross examine. 

Several witnesses were now called one after 
another, who deposed to the finding of the body, 
and the knife with which the deed had been com- 
mitted, and the tracing of the blood to the barn 
where the prisoner was discovered asleep. To 
the supreme astonishment of all present, the 
prisoner’s counsel did not pat a single question 
to any of these witnesses. The curiosity of the 
counsel for the prosecution became very great, to 
know what line of defence they would adopt ; 
they almost imagined they had given up all idea 
of defence at all. 

‘When the constable who had made the arrest 
deposed to a speech made by the prisoner, in 
which he asked, before anything about a murder 
having been committed was mentioned, “ if they 
meant to accuse him of having committed mur- 


der?” the judge threw down his pen as if it were 
useless to go on further. 

“{Have you any more witnesses for the prose- 
cution ?” asked the judge, of the prosecuting 
attorney. 

“One more, your honor,” replied the lawyer. 

“Ts it necessary to call him?” returned the 


judge. “I do not see how you can make your 
case stronger.” 

“ We purpose to show by him, the motive the 
prisoner had in committing the murder.” 

“Well, as you like.” 

“Call Captain,Larkin,” said the attorney, to 
the clerk of the court. 

The name was called, and there was a pro- 
found silence in the court. ‘The name, position 
and wealth of the witness had raised everybody’s 
curiosity. The name was called a second time ; 
a slight movement became perceptible in the 
body of the court, and Captain Larkin slipped 
into the witness box. He looked rather pale, 
but appeared perfectly self-possessed. 

“Your name, I believe, is Robert Larkin?” 
said the prosecuting attorney. 

“Tt is.” 

“ Where do you live?” 

“Near Athens, about two miles from the res- 
idence of the deceased.” 

“ Did you pay a visit to the deceased, on the 
day that he was murdered ?”’ 


did.” 

“ Relate what passed at that interview.” 

“ He told me that the prisoner had the audacity 
to ask him for his daughter’s hand, and that 
they had a violent quarrel, end that he had dis- 
missed him from the house.” 

“ That will do, sir, you may stand down,” said 
the counsel for the prosecution. 

“ Stop, sir!” said the counsel for the defence, 
rising for the first time: “I have a few ques- 
tions to ask you.” 

An expression of surprise ran through the 
whole court, in which even the judge participated. 
It seemed so strange that the counsel for the 
defence should fix upon such an unimportant 
witness to cross-examine, when they had not 
put a single question to any of the others. 

“ Captain Larkin,” said young Bartlett’s law- 
yer, “will you please to tell the court and jury 
the motive of your visit to Mr. Braddock on 
that day ?” 

“I went to see him about a lawsuit in which 
we were coricened.”” 

“ You were opposed to each other in this law- 
suit, were you not?” 

“ Yes.” 

“The case was to come up for trial imme- 
diately, was it not?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Mr. Braddock’s death will put an end to the 
suit, will it not?” 

“| refase to answer impertinent questions, and 
appeal to the court to support me,” replied the 
witness. 

“ This examination appears to me to be quite 
foreign to the issue,” said the judge; “and the 
witness is at liberty to answer the questions or - 
hot, as he thinks fit.” 

“ Well, it is not material. I have another 
question to ask, however, which I insist on 
being answered. “Do you know a man of the 
name of Martin ?” 

Captain Larkin grew pale and livid. 

“I decline to answer the question,” he stam- 
mered, at last. 

“T insist on an answer, it is material to the 
defence.” 

“ What do you expect to prove by it?” asked 
the judge. 

“T expect to be able to prove,” said the law- 
yer, in a loud voice, “that the prisoner is the 
victim of a base conspiracy, and finally, I expect 
to be able to fix this crime on the guilty 
parties.” 

The most intense excitement ran through the 
court. No one had the least idea what was to 
come. 
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You had better answer the question,” said 
the judge. 

“Ido know a man named Martin,” replied 
Larkin. 

“ Did not this man, Martin, visit you-at your 
house on the day of the murder? And did: you 
not there and then make him a pecuniary offer, 
to do a certain piece of business for you ?” 

“I decline answering any of these questions,” 
said Captain Larkin, who was now pale and 
gasping 


“ The court must support the witness in this 
case,” said the judge; “ the witness is not bound 
to criminate himself, and the court further ob- 
serves that he cannot see what all this has to do 
with the matter in question. Even supposing 
all this to be true, it does not exonerate the 
prisoner at the bar from having committed the 
murder.” 

“Of course, I submit with deference to the 
opinion of the court, and will leave this part of 
the subject. I will now ask the witness one or 
two more questions, and then I have done. 
“Does this sheath belong to you?” continued 
the lawyer, holding dp the sheath I had ab- 
stracted 


The wily villain gazed on the evidence ,of his 
guilt with a fixed glare. His face assumed a 
greenish hue; he saw himself hemmed in and 
vainly tried to extricate himself. He gasped, 
bat no sounds issued from his lips. 

“TI will not detain the court longer by an ex- 
amination of this witness,” said the 
for the defence. “I beg to hand in a confession 
made by one John Martin, and duly attested, in 
which the said John Martin confesses that he 
is the murderer of Mr. Braddock, aided and 
abetted by Captain Larkin !” 

The witness no sooner heard this, than he ut- 
tered a loud groan, and fell into the witness box 
insensible. A scene of indescribable confusion 
followed, in the midst of which the judge directed 
the jury to return a verdict of “not guilty,” 
which was at once done. 

The same moment that Leonard Bartlett left 
the felon’s dock, Captain Larkin was conveyed 
into a felon’s cell. 

I shall not attempt to describe Ellen’s joy at 
the release of her lover. Leonard at that mo- 
ment was the happiest man in the world—all 
his troubles had melted into the air, for he was 
the accepted lover of the noblest, the best and the 
most courageous girl in the United States—at 
least, that was his opinion. 

Captain Larkin was in due time brought to 
trial, condemned and executed. Martin was 
imprisoned in the State Prison for life. A year 


afterwards, my wife and myself received an in- 
vitation to attend the marriage ceremony of 
Leonard Bartlett and Ellen Braddock. 


AVARICE OUTWITTED. 


The case of John Eyre, Esq., who, 

worth upwards of £30,000 was convicted at 
Old Bailey, and sentenced to transportation, was 
rendered more memorable by the opportunity 
which it gave Junius to impeach the integrity of 
Lord Mansfield, who was supposed to have erred 
in admitting him to bail. An anecdote is related 
of Mr. Eyre, which shows in a striking manner 
the depravity of his heart, and may help to ac- 
count for the meanness of the crime of w he 
was convicted. An uncle of his, a man of 
considerable property, made his will in favor of 
a clergyman, who was his intimate friend, and 
committed it, unknown tothe rest of the family, 
to his custody. However, not long before 
death, having altered his mind with regard to 
the disposal of his wealth, he made another will, 
in which he left the clergyman only £500, leav- 
ing the bulk of his | property to his nephew 
and heir-atlaw, Mr. Eyre. Soon Sfter the old 
death, Mr. Eyre, rammaging over 

is drawers, found this last will, and perceiving 
the legacy of £500 in it for the clergyman, with- 
out any esitasio m oer scruple of conscience, put 
it in the fire, and took possession of the whole 
effects, in consequence of his uncle’s being sup- 
posed to have died intestate. The clergyman 
coming to town soon after, and inquiring into 
the circumstances of his old friend’s death, asked 
him if he had made any will before he died; on 
being answered by Mr. Eyre in the negative, the 
clergyman very coolly put his hand in — 
and pulled out the former will, which been 
committed to his care, in which Mr. Eyre had 
bequeathed him the whole of his fortune, amount- 


ing to several thousand pounds, excepting a 
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THE POISONED VALLEY. 

Mr. Loudon, who visited the poisoned Upas 
Valley at Betur, in Java, gives the following de- 
scription of it: According to the statement of 
Mr. Loudon, this valley is twenty miles in ex- 
tent, and of a considerable width; it presents a 
most desolate appearance, the surface being ster- 
ile and without any vegetation. The valley con- 
tains numerous skeletons of mammalia and bird. 


boring thibes were in the habit of driving their 
criminals into the valley to expiate their crimes. 
Mr. Loudon tried the experiment of lowering 
some dogs and fowls into 
ery case animation became qui suspen: 
although life was prolonged in some eaebens for 
ten minutes. The valley proved to be the cra- 
ter of an extinct volcano, in which carbonic 
is generated, like the Grotto del Cane at N 
The fabulous influence imputed to the Upas tree 
is, therefore, without foundation, the mortality 
Me deleterious agency of 
gas. 
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LINES FOR AN ALBUM. 


BY E. B. ROBINSON. 


Sweet friend, I’ve turned these pages o’er 
With many a gentle sigh, 

And asked, shall this love’s blooming wreath 
Wither, and fade, and die? 


Will the kind wishes here inscribed 

_ Above each well-loved name 

Live, as the fleeting years speed on, 
In word and deed the same? 


Will no fond eye, now beaming bright 
Upon thy dawning day, 
In after years grow hard and stern, 
- And frowning turn away? 


Will no warm hand that takes thine own 
With close and cordial grasp, 

In future Gays be coldly given, 
Or shun thy proffered clasp? 


Will these who sing thy praises now 
E’er play the traitor’s part, 

And with the slanderer’s venomed sting 
Pierce thy pure, trusting heart? 


May Heaven forbid! though stormy paths 
Thy feet will oft-times tread, 

Mays’t thou ne’er mourn with bitter tears 
Sweet friendship cold and dead. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


BY FRED. W. MURRAY, 


Ir was just growing dusk in the English lane 
through which Sir Rodolph Warwick guided his 
weary horse. The lane was bordered by hedges 
of hawthorn, white with bloom, sweet with fra- 
grance. Beyond, the fields laxuriant with the 
heavy grass, now ripe for the mower, lay still and 
beautiful in the soft-falling shadows. Farther on, 
a half mile or more away, rose the tower of the 
charch in the village toward which he was trav- 
elling. Though his imagination was not of the 
most vivid, Sir Rodolph readily saw, in his 
mind’s eye, the smoking cheer, the tankard of 


foaming ale, and the hospitable rest which the 
King’s Arms offered to all comers. It was pleas- 
ant to anticipate, and enlivened by expectation, 
the baronet urged his horse to a canter and sang 
as he went. 


Several things had put Sir Rodolph in good 


humor. Within the week he had been at court 
and been graciously noticed by his sovereign. 
Later, he had crossed the country to some out- 
lying estates belonging to his property, and was 
— to his own house with a plethoric 


Sir poor was, besides, naturally gay and 
hopeful, trusting men too often, not according to 
their deserts, but according to his own conscious- 
ness of integrity. A few paces in the rear, rode 
his valet,a Frenchman, whom he had found 
abroad, and who had been in his service a half 
year—a keen-eyed, agile fellow, he had won Sir 
Rodolph’s good will by his merry temper and 

“ Francois,” called Sir Rodolph. The valet 
rode to his side. 

“ Do you know, Francois, that I have a large 
sum of money in my pocket—not less, indeed, 
than a thousand pounds?” 

“ A large sum, indeed, Sir Rodolph, to havein 
charge upon such a lonely road as this. Are 


'| there no highwaymen in this section ¢” 


“TI trust not, yet if there were I have my pis- 
tols and yoar valor, Francdis, would stand us in 


-| the valet, at the same time throwipg upon Sir 


Rodolph a sly, sidelong glance, full of signifi- 
cance. 


“That I do, my brave fellow, but look you, 
yonder is the King’s Arms. A brace of potted 
pigeons and a tankard of ale will not come amiss 
now, Francois.” 

They put their horses into a trot and presently 
entered the town. It was an old and picturesque 
English village, quaint and beautiful. 


The gray stone church, mosé-grown and ivy- 
covered, stood half way up the principal street. 
The humble cottages of the villagers had a pleas- 
ant, home-like air, and children’s voices and the 
interchange of happy talk went on within them 
and around the open doors. The inn crowned 
the brow of a hill, and was overshadowed by two 
majestic English elms, from whose bough the 
sign-board was pendent, swaying and creaking 
as the branch rose and fell in the evening breeze. 

A most hospitable place was the King’s Arms. 
It was long, and low, and wide. Broad, com- 
fortable seats ran the whole length of the piaz- 
zas, arm-chairs stood by the windows, and there 


was & suggestive odor floating upward from the 
kitchen, compounded of broiling meats, dainty 
puddings, and the fragrance of tea. The great 
doors were thrown lovingly open, and the tall 
clock looked benignly down with its face of 


smoky white and ticked a cheery welcome. 
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“A most comfortable place, Francois,” said 
Sir Rodolph, as he made preparations to dis- 
mount at the piazza. 

The valet sprang to assist him, and flinging 
the saddle-bags upon his shoulders, followed his 
master up the steps. The landlord, a tall, wiry, 
shrewd, eager looking man, quite unlike the 
typical landlord of romances and plays, ap- 
proached the door. 

“Good evening, friend,” said Sir Rodolph 
cheerily. “Are you mine host of the King’s 
Arms ?” 

At your service, sir.” 

“ And your name ?” 

“ John Bradleigh.” 

“ A good name, and borne by an honest fel- 
low, I make no doubt. Now get me a room rea- 
dy; let Francois, my valet, sleep next me, and 
meantime some supper. Now do thyself and thy 
house credit, my friend. I was never in these 
parts before.” 

“ All shall be right, sir. Your honor shall 
have no occasion to find fault.” 

“Very good. Francois, do you keep a sharp 
eye upon those bags.” 

The landlord glanced keenly at the luggage, 
and then said blandly : 

“The King’s Arms is perfectly safe—will 
your honor walk this way ?” He led the way 
to an apartment at the rear of the house, whence 
proceeded the sound of merry laughing and the 
clatter of knives and plates. 

“ You will find good company here, sir,” said 
Bradleigh, throwing open the door. 

Two gentlemen, young, handsome, and high- 
bred, bowed courteously to the new comer and 
bade him weleome to the board. They were two 


friends, fellow-students, upon a pedestrian excur- 
sion through the country. The elder of the two 
was called Kennedy, the other, Aylmer. Sir 
Rodolph sat down, the fresh viands were brought, 
and after his first, sharp appetite, the trio grew 
social and confidential. 

“This is an honest place, I hope,” said Sir 
Rodolph. “Do you know anything of its rep- 
utation ?” 

“ The reputation of the house is of the best,” 
said Kennedy, “ but the landlord is new to the 
country. He is well spoken of, however.” 

“I pray he may be honest,” rejoined Sir 
Rodolph,” for I have with me a thousand pounds 
which I have just received, being part of my 
rental.’”’ 

At this moment the landlord entered, bringing 
some portion of the dessert. The two friends 
exchanged glances. When the landlord present- 
ly withdrew, Aylmer remarked: 


“ You have your servant with you ?” 

“ Yes, and a good fellow, too.” 

“Then, if you will allow me to suggest, I 
would recommend that he sleep in a room out- 
side your own. The house may be honest, but 
there is no harm in taking precautions.” 

“Thank you; I will see to it. A thousand 
pounds would be no light loss even if a man es- 
caped with his life.” 

The evening passed. Sir Rodolph retired at 
an early hour, and overcome with fatigue and 
hearty eating, was soon sleeping soundly. The 
two friends also retired to their room, which was 
opposite Sir Rodolph’s. 

“A very confidential person is our new ac- 
quaintance,” remarked Kennedy. 

“Yes, foolish fellow, prating of his money. 
For my part I do not like the looks of that valet 
of his—a sly, hang-dog cast of countenance that 
never bodes good. Did you not think so?” 

“I am no physiognomist; and Aylmer, I 
doubt your power of divining. Who took Lady 
Fanny Beresford for the soul of honor, till he 
proved her an artful coquette?” 

“Nay, Kennedy, that does not discredit my 
art. Who can read women with their chameleon 
faces ?” 

A little gay banter succeeded this, and then 
the two friends composed themselves to sleep. 

It was close upon midnight before either again 
awoke, 

Let us now follow our lively French valet to 
his chamber. He knows that the precious sad- 
dle bags are safe by the side of his master’s pil- 
low. He knows that the key which unlocks them 
is in his master’s He hears Sir Ro- 
dolph’s heavy, stertorous breathing. He, too, is 
fatigued, yet he does not sleep. He tosses rest 
lessly from side to side, frequently ejaculating in 
French. It grew towards midnight. The moon, 
which had shone softly upon the leaves of the 
great elms overhanging the roof, dropped below 
the horizon. The house was perfectly still. 
Outside, the animals, lying in the great barn- 
yard, were also silent. The house-dog was asleep 
in his kennel. It was just upon the stroke of 
twelve. Then Francois arose, muttering in a 
whisper—‘“ yes, yes, My master, you may trust 
Francois.” 

Kennedy awoke ; presently, through some in- 
definable, mysterious sympathy, Aylmer awoke, 
also. 

‘Tt must be néar midnight,” said Kennedy. 

“Yes. The moon is set. How very still it 
is, and yet I seem to hear singular noises.” 

“One always does in the night. If there are 
any spirits that have their homes in old galleries 
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and behind creaking doors, they hold carnival at 
this hour. Everything is bewitched as it grows 
near twelve—the wind rises, the sign-board 
creaks, the sash clatters, the floor boards give as 
if a foot pressed them. What a mysterious hour 
it is! People die oftenest at midnight, and often 
the last great change comes upon the sick at that 
time. Once, when I was a boy—are you listen- 
ing to me?” 

“ Partly, and partly Iam listening to some- 
thing else. Do you hear anything?” There 
was a pause. 

“Tt is the sough of the wind.” 

“TI pray Heaven it may be—but—listen !” 

Suddenly Kennedy sprang erect. 

“ Aylmer, it isa groan! Up, for the love of 
heaven |” 

Neither hesitated longer. They seized their 
pistols, which were loaded. 

“ Softly, now. Hist!” 

They opened the door silently and stepped 
noiselessly into the hall. A light shone ont un- 
der the door of Sir Rodolph’s room. 

“ Open quickly and rush in without warning,” 
whispered Kennedy, as another low moan smote 

their ears. 

'  Aylmer’s hand is upon the lock. The next 
instant the door is flung wide open, the two 
friends are within the room—but great heaven! 
what do they see? Sir Rodolph lies weltering in 
his blood, and over him, witha light in one hand 
and a knifé in the other, stands the landlord of 
the King’s Arms, John Bradleigh. 

For one moment both stood petrified with hor- 
ror; then Kennedy, with quickness and dexteri- 
ty, had disarmed the m that he was 
such, none could doubt—shouting, “help here! 
bring help!” 

A door was burst open, and the valet, Fran- 
cois, appeared, apparently just risen. 

“ What is it? My master—Q, my master!” 
he shrieked, rushing forward and embracing the 
inanimate body. “ Wretch,” he cried, turning 
to Bradleigh, “ wretch, you have murdered him!” 

“ You lie, scoundrel. Unhand me, gentlemen, 
you are making a great mistake.” 

“ You have made a mistake, man, which will 
cost you your life,” said Kennedy, sternly. 
“ Bring hither some ropes. He must be bound.” 

“Let me go, Isay! I am innocent! I did 
not harm the man. I call God to witness that I 
am as innocent as you.” 

“Q, yes, you ere innocent—bete-diable,—you 
shall prove that,” sneered Francois, capering 
about like one frantic with grief. 

“ Be quiet, Francois ; assist us in securing the 
murderer,” commanded Aylmer. 


Bradleigh was bound with ropes, and taken 
down stairs. Upon examination, Sir Rodolph 
was found to be quite dead. The saddle-bags 
had been rifled of the money, his watch anda 
valuable snuff-box were both missing, but, 
strange to say, the most careful search, instituted 
at that time, and afterward renewed, failed to 
discover anything of the missing treasures. 
Down in the bar-room a crowd soon collected 
aronnd the inn-keeper. He stoutly denied the 
commission of the crime. He had heard a noise, 
he said, suspected mischief was afloat, and, arm- 
ing himself for defence, proceeded towards the 
chamber whence the sound came. On arriving 
there, he was struck dumb with horror upon see- 
ing Sir Rodolph lying wounded and just breath- 
ing his last. 

Of course, this story was derided, and Brad- 
leigh’s protestations, were unheeded. At day- 
light a justice of the peace was sent for, and an 
examination took place. So patent were the ev- 
idences of his guilt, that he was committed with- 
out the slightest hesitation. 

Far and wide spread the news of this extraor- 
dinary murder. In every company it became 
the tdépic of conversation, and there were few 
who doubted Bradleigh’s guilt. He was held in 
the utmost detestation, and the circumstances 
were considered as aggravating the crime. To 
add to the sympathy felt for the unfortunate Sir 
Rodolph, stories of his geniality, generosity, and 
good-humor quickly found their way to the pop- 
ular ear, No one was more diligent in circula- 
ting these tales than the valet, Francois. Since 
the commitment of the supposed marderer, his 
grief, at first overwhelming, had all been merged 
in an eager desire to procure the conviction of 
the criminal. 

Now came on the assizes at Oxford. 

Upon being brought before the court, Brad- 
leigh, contrary to the advice of his counsel, 
pleaded not guilty, but against such a strong chain 
of circumstances, leading directly towards an un- 
favorable conclusion, his unsupported declaration 
could have but little weight, and found no favor. 
Public opinion was strongly adverse to the 
prisoner. 

The court room was thronged, and the excite- 
ment reached a high pitch. The personal popu- 
larity of Sir Rodolph drew crowds of high-bred 
ladies, who listened with intense interest to all 
the painful details. The attorney for the prose- 
cution recapitulated with great art all the circum- 
stances attending the murder—Sir Rodolph’s ar- 
rival at the inn at nightfall, the still twilight, the 
quiet, country landscape, the peaceful village, 
the ingenuous confidence of the traveller, bis un- 
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suspecting trust in his host, the dark midnight, 
the setting moon, hiding her face from the cruel 
deed, the stealthy step of the murderer, the sleep- 
ing, unconscious face of his victim, the deadly 
thrust, the terror, the momentary agony, were all 
painted in the most vivid colors. The great gu- 
dience shook under his words. Sobs broke forth, 
delicate women fainted, strong men wiped away 
the perspiration from pallid brows. 

After the first excitement had passed, people 
looked at the prisoner. He was evidently strug- 
gling with some deep emotion. His lips quiv- 
ered, the muscles of his face contracted, he was 
ghastly white. 

Upon being asked what he had to say in his 
defence, and urged to lighten his guilt by confes- 
sion, the wretched man rose, and after two or 
three ineffectual attempts to speak, his bloodless 
lips parted, and he murmured : 

“ Not guilty, so help me God !” 

A sensation stirred the assembly, and the in- 
dignation broke out into audible exclamations, 
The judge, bending his dark brows sternly 
upon the prisoner, remarked, with that disregard 
of impartiality too common inethe proceedings 
of the earlier English courts : 

“Mr. Bradleigh, either you or myself commit- 
ted this murder.” 

Bradleigh half rose, attempted to speak, but 
with a gesture of despair sank down and buried 
his face in his hands. 

Sentence was pronounced, amid the most pro- 
found silence, and, in a stillness as deep as death, 
the criminal was removed to prison, there'to 
await the day fixed for his execution. 

The public excitement died away in a mea- 
sure, after the trial and its concomitants had been 
_ thoroughly discussed. Every one remarked upon 
the clearness and straightforwardness with which 
- the valet of Sir Rodolph, Francois, told his sto- 

ry, as also the extraordinary affection he exhibit- 
ed for his master. A few thought he had a 
treacherous, unreliable face, and doubted if he 
could be trusted implicitly. 

A few weeks passed, and one dark, cold eve- 
ning, the day preceding that appointed for the 
execution, a clergyman was hastily summoned 
to the prison. He found Bradleigh cowering in 
one corner of his cell, the pictare of hopeless 


misery. 

“Can I do anything for you, my friend?” 
asked the clergyman, kindly. The dim light 
showed the pallid, haggard face, as it was lifted 
for a moment. 

“I am not guilty. I did not take Sir Ro- 
dolph’s life.” 


« Nay, my friend, you are about to ‘appear in 


the presence of One whom no falsehood can de- 
ceive. Let me urge you to unburden your mind 
by free and fall confession,” said the ‘minister, 
who was fully convinced of the criminal’s guilt. 

“T say Lam not guilty,” reiterated the prison- 
er, in a tone of apathetic but determined obsti- 
nacy. “ I don’t suppose it will make any differ- 
ence in your opinion of me, but you may as well 
know just how itis. At any rate, I don’t care 
now. You see Sir Rodolph talked very freely 
about his money, and set me to thinking how 
easily I might put myself above work for life, 
just by doing a bold deed. It would n’t have 
tempted me so far as it did that time, but I’d 
thought about it a good many times before, and 
I'd lain awake nights thinking how I’d manage 
it. Well, this time the temptation proved too 
strong for me, and after I had planned it all out, 
I got a knife from the kitchen and went softly 
into Sir Rodolph’s room. I crept up to the bed 
very still, and was just upon the point of striking, 
when I found some had been there before 
me—only just a minute before—for Sir Rodolph 
was not quite gone, though the blood was flow- 
ing fast. In my fright, I dropped my knife, and 
picked it up again, all covered with blood. I 
did not see if the money and watch were gone, 
for the two gentlemen rushed in before I had 
time to think of anything. I didn’t kill the 
man, though I suppose it’s just the same as if I 
did. Anyhow, it wont make no difference tome 
now,” he concluded, as he buried his face in his 
hands again and slunk back into the corner. 

Of course, this remarkable story was not cred- 
ited. The criminal, however, persisted in it up 
to the last moment. The next day witnessed the 
finale of the most dreadful tragedy which had dis- 
turbed that peaceful country side for a score of 
years. The execution renewed the public inter- 
est, and it furnished a theme for many conversa- 
tions in the long evenings of the succeeding 
winter. 

Winter has given place to spring, and the 
warm days of summer are again upon us, as we 
follow one of the actors in this sketch across the 
channel, far into the heart of sunny France. 

Upon one of those genial, fertile plains, stands a 
picturesque village, in the midst of a grove, called 
Sieursaint. An old tree, overshadowing a pleas- 
ant by-way, shelters also a rustic bench placed 
there for the convenience of travellers. A cool 
spring flows near by, and the freshness, the shad- 
ow, and the velvet grass might well tempt a com- 
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too reckless to be quite genuine. Near them 
-loiters a queerly dressed, droll-looking fellow— 
. the imbecile of the village. They have been 
plying him with the strong wine of the district, 
‘and he is, or affects to be, half intoxicated. 

“ Now, then, comrade, what time did you say 
~ the courier came along? We, poor fellows, are 
‘tired, you see.” 

“About ten o'clock, gentlemen, or—say 
eleven,” droned the fellow. 

“ Carries the mail, of course—armed, did you 
Bay?” 

The imbecile shook his head, and went a few 
paces off, where he commenced the antics with 
which he was accustomed to amuse the villagers. 

“ Hist, Francois !” whispered one of the par- 
‘ ty, “you'll bring us all to theblock. The fellow 
- is a fool.” 

“ So much the better,” replied Francois, with 


nenchalance. 
“You've been drinking too much, yourself,” 
en wine’s in wit’s out.”’ 


retorted the other. “ 

“ Bete-diable,” said cois, angrily, “ you 
make much ado over a little thing. I did a 
much better thing in England—I am not con- 
cerned —moi—I—” 

“Stop your noise, Francois. It’s time we 
were moving. And first, getrid of yonder dolt.” 

They gathered up their traps, for all were 
dressed as soldiers lately returned from the wars, 
dismissed the imbecile with a small coin, and 
disappeared where the road led deeper into the 
forest. 


He watched until they were out of sight, then 
turned, saying—“ Jean not so great fool as he 
seems,” and ran with all speed toward the village. 

Tt was past eleven that night when the Lyons 
mail lumbered slowly over the road and de- 
scended into a deep ravine thickly shut in by 
woods and spanned by a bridge. It was dark, 
save for the dim starlight, and the four figures 
that crouched by the roadside were perfectly con- 
cealed by the impenetrable night. On came the 
coach, the courier, fatigued into forgetfulness, 
swaying sleepily in his seat. Scarcely had the 
hoofs of the leader touched the bridge, when a 


- light from a dark lantern shone out, 4 pistol-shot 
- erashed through the silence, and simultaneously 


‘two men sprang from the roadside and grasped 


- the horses’ heads. The assassin, sapposing the 


shot had taken effect, approached nearer, the 


~ light still exposed. But the courier, unharmed, 


‘drew his pistol, aimed, fired, and with a shout of 
pain and terror the assassin fell. At the same 


instant a loud cry of encouragement rang through 


the woods, and presently the highwaymen found 


' themselves surrounded by a dozen stalwart men, 


from the village of Sieursaint. Resistance was 
out of the question, and they sullenly submitted 
to their captors, cursing their fallen comrade, 
Francois, whose drunken babbling had betrayed 
them. The wounded man was conveyed to the 
village, and a surgeon was sent for, who speedily 
decided that the case was hopeless. All the rest 
of the night he tossed about in delirium, but, 
when morning came, the fever was past, and he 
was found to be rapidly sinking. A priest was 
sent for at his request, and presently. a magistrate 
was called in to take a deposition from the lips 
of the dying man. This stated that he, Fran- 
cois Champeaux, had, in the course of a despe- 
rate career, been guilty of many bloody crimes, 
one of the most fearful of which was the murder 
of an English gentleman, Sir Rodolph Warwick, 
whom he served as valet. He also stated that 
another person had beén convicted of the crime, 
and paid the penalty. 

The gray light of morning shone in upon a 
group of pale, awe-struck faces ; the priest, the 
magistrate, and the two witnesses, and upon one 
paler and stiller than their own. 

The brief account, from which we have. com- 
piled this story, concludes by drawing attention 
to the grave lesson to be learned from this extra- 
ordinary case, where we behold the simple in- 
tention of crime so signally and wonderfally 
punished. 


WATCHMAKING IN GENEVA. 


One of the piace kinds of employment at 
Geneva, for a lange part of the population, is 
watchmaking. e were informed that ten thou- 
sand persons were engaged in this particular 
reat of industry. Even little girls are em- 
ployed in ae the delicate parts of the ma- 
chinery. The best workmen rarely earn more 
than two dollars each a day—the poorer, of 
course, earn less. One simply makes the chains, 
another the springs, another certain wheels, while 
others work at the setting- up, as it is called—that 
is, putting the plates er, Very beautiful 
watches, of quality too, compared with 
the ordinary ran of such articles in the United 
States, red very cheap-indeed. A lady de- 
sired to , at a mannfactaring establish- 
ment, @ nan pe gold watch, of large size, for a 
smaller one by paring the difference. Only ten 
dollars would lowed for hers—the weight of 
the case—the inside being condemned as execra- 
ble, although a good time-keeper, and cost a 
round sum. Watches that mig t cost one hun- 
dred dollars in Boston or New York, according 
to the representations of the manufacturers, 
would not exceed forty or fifty in Geneva. 


The fragrant white clover thri though 
trampled under the bets 
stores of pure honey, without asking or receiving 
the exedit for it Mechnessand 
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PLUCKED. 


ONE DAY. 
inscribed to He 


BY LIEUT. JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


’T was not, that through the Sabbath hours 
Of one unclouded, balmy day, 
Were gathering fancies, sweet as flowers 
In perfume of wild tropic bowers, 
Fanned by the breath of May; 
Nor was it that the southern spring 
In beauty’s light and life was round us blossoming. 


’T was not that all of peaceful rest ; 
Those pure, calm hours of God could show, 
Was like elixir in the breast 
Where happiness, a transient guest, 
Listed their tranquil flow; 
Nor that the time, the faces, and the scene, 
Were living types of joy, unchanging and serene. 


Nor yet that where at eve we stood 
Besides the river’s sandy shore, 
When wheeled the sun behind the wood, 
The sky, the forest, and the flood 
A purpling mantle wore; 
Nor that the voices of the wind and wave 
Melodious, murmuring tones of peace and pleasure 
gave. 
Nor later, when the twilight-haunted room 
Seemed echoing with the tread of shadowy feet, 
And words dropped faintly through the gathering 
gloom, 
As heart-born fires, the darkness to illume, 
Or heralds, sent to greet 5 
An unseen friend—that music, soft and low, 
Pulsing in solemn chords, beat weirdly to and fro! 
Not one, but all; a golden time, 
A treasured memory, 
Rounded and graced with friendship’s rhyme, 
And hallowed by the mellow chime 
Of heartsome melody! 


PLUCKED! 
— oR, — 
THE LOST STUDENT. 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 


The story, which I am about to tell, is no fic- 
tion. I have not drawn on my imagination fora 
single fact; all is plain, downright truth. Only 
the names of the actors in the scenes about to be 
described are disguised, for obvious reasons. For 
the rest, it is literally a chapter from the great 
and wonderfully-varied book of real life. 


Thirty years and more have passed away since 
I first met Richard Varney. After having served 
a regular apprenticeship to a surgeon in an Eng- 
lish provincial town, I went to London, for the 
purpose, as it is termed, of “walking the hos- 
pitals,” and attending the prescribed courses of 
lectures, before going up for examination at 
Apothecaries’ Hall, and the Royal College of 
Surgeons. Such a transition from the quiet of a 
country place, to the hurry, excitement and se- 
ductions of the great metropolis, is often the 
turning-point, for good or evil, in a young man’s 
life. There are some phlegmatic temperaments 
which cannot be excited, present them with what 
attractions you may; and there are others, so 
strong in principle, and so well balanced in judg- 
ment, that they have the power steadily to resist 
all that would lure them from the path of stern 
duty. But alas! there are many too easily per- 
suaded by the tempter, who cannot summon up 
sufficient moral courage to say “no,” when plea- 
sure with rosy finger beckons to her flowery but 
oftentimes fatal paths. To such a class belonged 
Richard Varney. But I may not anticipate. 

I first saw him in the Operating Theatre of 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, a large, circular 
apartment, lighted from above by a spacious glass 
dome, and with a deep gallery for students, the 
seats in which rose like those of a theatre, one 
above another, until the uppermost one nearly 
reached the cornice which ran round the base 
from whence the dome sprang. The floor was 
exclusively appropriated to the use of the hos- 
pital officials, a large, circular, operating-table, 
standing in its centre. 

On the occasion to which I am specially allud- 
ing, a rare and very critical operation was to be 
performed by one of the most distinguished of 
living surgeons, and tremendous was the rush of 
students to witness it. Literally carried up the 
stairs by the rushing crowd of students, for my 
feet did not touch ground once until I reached 
the summit, I immediately leaped down the gal- 
lery, at the risk of pitching over, and gained the 
foremost row, where an iron rail, breast-high, ran 
round the gallery front. Next to me was a 
young man of exceedingly prepossessing appear- 
@nce, delicate, almost feminine in appearance, 
and exhibiting a marked contrast to the boister- 
ous: “ medicos”” by whom we were surrounded. 
Hospital students do not care much for etiquette, 
at any time, and crowded as we were, a mutual 
acquaintance was literally forced on my neighbor 
and myself. 

I learned that it was his first operation, and, 
jadging from his frail-looking person, and she 
evident excitement under which he was laboring, 
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I mentally prepared for a “scene.” Such affairs 
‘were too common among raw students to attract 
much notice, or, if any at all, it generally took 
the shape of ridicule, from those who had become 
case-hardened ; nevertheless, the overcrowded 
state of the gallery, causing such a tremendous 
pressure, that those in the front row were almost 
bent double on the iron rail, I could not but feel 
an unusual degree of anxiety. 

Had an unprofessional stranger been present, 
he would hardly have supposed, from the jokes 
and laughter of the students, that they had as- 
sembled there to witness a fellow-creature placed 
in mortal peril, and to lie on that table quivering, 
and, perhaps, dying, under the terrible knife. 
But the continual spectacle of suffering is dead- 
ening to coarse natures, and some young “ doc- 
tors,” often from mere braggadocia, affect to en- 
joey operations rather than otherwise; others, 
again, become quite ssthetical in surgical matters, 
and admire the beauties of an operation as others 
‘might those of a work of art. In order to pass 
away the time, before the patient should be 
brought in, these reckless young gentlemen, 
among other matters, shouted conundrums one 
to another across the theatre. “I say, Tom,” 
cried one to a man opposite, “ why are apoplexy 
and palsy like spring flowers?—D’ye give it 
up? Why, because they’re the first of the neu- 
' roses (new roses); or it was, “ Dick, why is the 
extract of belladonna like a good lecture?” 
“Don’t know, Jack ; tell us.” “ Why, because 
it enlarges the capacity of the pupil.” And then 
there would be shouts of “good,” “capital,” 
and the like, until, first, the appearance of the 
 @ressers,” with bandages, etc., and then of the 
surgeons, intimated that business was about to 


No need to describe the scene that followed ; 
@nough to say, that at the first plunge of the 
knife beneath the milk-white skin, followed by a 
piercing shriek (chloroform was not known in 
those days), my next neighbor turned deadly 
pale, and he fainted. The iron rail pressed 
across his chest like a ligature, and the 
crowd of students behind bore heavily on his 
back in their eagerness to look over each others’ 
shoulders. Five minutes in that position would, 
I knew, kill him, and I begged and implored 
‘those behind us to relieve us from the pressure, 
‘but in vain; I might as well have spoken to 
 gtones. Fortunately, one of the hospital people 
‘below looked up and saw the poor fellow, now 
black in the face, and with eyes and tongue pro- 
truding, actually being suffocated, and hurrying 
up, he cleared a way by which we escaped, I car- 
_ fying the poor fellow, now quite senseless, and 


heedless of the sneers at “ Miss Sally,” “the 
chicken-hearted noodle,” and the advice to “take 
the milk-sop home to his mother.” He speedily 
recovered, and I conveyed him home in a car- 
riage. From that time our friendship might be 
dated. 


Richard Varney was “the only son of his 
mother, and she was a widow.” Left with one 
child, and but a limited income, she had subjec- 
ted herself to innumerable privations, in order 
that she might fulfil the wish of her late husband, 
that he should be educated for the medical pro- 
fession. Although the young man himself would 
have preferred to be an artist, his filial affection 
would not allow him to follow his own inclina- 
tions, so, with a rather heavy heart, he became 
apprentice to the family surgeon. At the con- 
clusion of his term of apprenticeship he came to 
London, where I met with him, as I have stated ; 
but prior to his leaving Braintree, he had fallen 
deeply in love with the daughter of the old doc- 
tor, who, spite of his evident dislike to the pro- 
fession, was really attached to his pupil. 

Mary Neville was one of those charming Ma- 
donna-looking girls, who steal into susceptible 
hearts quite unawares, Thrown together, as the 
doctor’s apprentice and herself necessarily were, a 
mutual attachment soon sprung up, and in their 
case at least, the course of true love did seem to 
run smoothly enough, both her father and his 
mother willingly consenting to the match, which 
it was agreed should take place as soon as Rich- 
ard had passed his examination and obtained his 
diploma. Doctor Neville was now getting to be 
pretty well advanced in years, and he anxiously 
looked forward to the time when his son-in-law 
should succeed to his practice, and leave him to 
enjoy the evening of his life. That practice was 
& very extensive one, and few young men would 
have a better start in life than Richard Varney. 

So far, all looked promising ; and when Rich- 
ard spent the last evening with his betrothed, be- 
fore going to London, many a fond anticipation 
of the future was indulged in. It was settled 
that he should not return until he had passed the 
ordeal, and was fully qualified to practise, then 
the wedding was immediately to take place, and 
as a preliminary to his future independence, he 
was to enter into partnership with Mary’s father. 

“ Study, Dick, with all your heart and soul, 
and remember that on your present endeavors 
depends your future welfare,” said the old doctor, 
as he thrast a well lined pocket-book into Var- 
ney’s hand ; “remember, that no man ever yet 
made # good surgeon who did not work hard as 
a student in the hospitals. Go, and God bring 
you back proudly-and safely tome and Mary. 
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Onr happiness now will bein your charge; never 
forget that,” 


I pass over the parting of the lovers; the: 


reader may imagine it. Al such are much alike ; 
clinging affection on the one side, and vows and 
protestations on. the other. And, so'away went 
the young man, ' to wage his first great battle of 
life, “ sublime of hope and confident of fame.” 

When I had become acquainted with Varnoy 
for some time, he related to me the particulars 
from which I have woven the above narrative. 
After a few months, we roomed together, and he 
worked hard and incessantly, almost too much,.I 
fancied, but whenever I hinted as much, he bade 
me remember the stake he was playing for, and I 
could not find it in my heartto blame him. But 
when I perceived his health breaking down, I 
earnestly entreated him to relax a little. 

* Bat you see, D.,” he used to say, with a sad 
smile, “ I was such an idle dog, during my ap- 
prenticeship, that, until I came to Londoa, I 
knew scarcely anything; I must make up for 
lost time, or I shall never pass, and you know 
my marriage with Mary is contingent on obtain- 
ing my diploma, O, my God! if I should fail !” 
he exclaimed, as he rose from his chair, and 
wildly paced the room. 

“No fear of that,” I said, soothingly; “ but 
let me beg of you to give yourself a week's holi- 
day. You are fond of art; the galleries of 
painting and sculpture are now all open; go and 
see your artist friends; throw physic to thedogs 


After persuasion, he consented, and I 
saw him no more for a week... At the expiration 
of that time, .I was sitting one evening alone, 
reading, when my room door was suddenly 
thrown open, and Richard Varney, flushed and 
furious from drink, staggered in, and almost fell 
upen the sofa. I was shocked beyond measure, 
for hitherto he had been most temperate. As 
well as I could, I got him to bed, and early next 
morning was at his bed-side. 


Poor fellow! I could but pity him, he was: 


suffering the penalty of his transgression. ‘With 
much remorse he told me that he bad met with 
some old artist friends of his, who had. induced 
him to attend their convivial meeting. Unused 
to wine, and of an excitable teniperament, he 
had not been able to resist temptation ; but he 
now declared his intention to break with such. 
companions, and again apply to work. T hoped;. 
but feared. 

The good resolutions were soon forgotten, and 
seldom .a week now passed: without a “ spree,” 
as he termed it. Meanwhile, time ran'on, and 
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one little month Otily intervetied ‘before ‘thie day” 
of examination: 

“By heaven! he said, one~ motuing, 
tot half posted tp yet. Ttell you what 
Vl do. go to a ‘ grinder? Steggall’s the 
fellow to put a fellow through.” ' 

I saw it was’ of no’ use ‘telling him that these 
“grinders,” as the men are called who’ prepare” 
backward students for theif examinations, were 
mere refages for detperate, idle fullows, and so 
said nothing: Varney went off, and at once 
paid'a ten ‘guinea fee’to'tle man who was to 
patch him up, and'get him somehow tiie 
medical mill, if he could. 

Daring that month, he entirely abstaitied from 
drink, worked day and night, and I began'to be 
hopefdl:' He, too, was in high spirits, and said 
he longed for the day of trial; once passed, all 
would be plain sailing ; and”he made me promise 
that I would come down to his wedding, which 
was settled to take place a week after his obtain- 
ing his diploma. I could not help feeling térri- | 
bly anxious on account, but still I tried ta: 
make myself believe that all would be well: 

The eventful Thursday, the day of examina. 
tion, came. The examiners were to ‘meet at 
four in the afternoon, and the entire morning was 
occupied in running over ‘with Varney, Celsts 


and Gregory, the two Latin authors in whose , 


works he would be examined.’ In all the other 
branches, he said he felt confident ‘that he was” 
“‘well-up.” Indeed, he was quite sanguine of” 
success. After dinner, I did his packing for him, 
as he had arranged ‘to start for home next morn- 
ing by the earty stage. 

After « light dinner, which we were both of us 
too amxidus and'nervous to do justice to, we 
walked down to Blackfriars, and soon stool be- 
neath the gloomy portico of Apothecaries’ Hall. 
The clock’ struck four; and Varnéy, ‘with’ the 
other candidates, followed’ the beadle; who led - 
them to the examination room. I remained, ir 
intense suspense, in the waiting room. ne 

How slowly the hours-went by; five, six, 
seven o’clock struck; and'no Varney. Presently, 
& young man, with a joyous face, made his ap- 
pearance. He had passed, and received the con-— 
gratulations of his friends, who dragged him off” 
to a tavern near, to.“ wet” his shedpskin, , 
Presently cme emother... He, 
gueceseful. 

“Pray, tiow Mr, Varney 00,” ad 
you tell me?” J inquired, anxiously, 

“ They’re twisting him most awfully); he'was 
at the next table to me,”’ and-away went he and 
| his friends to moisten the diploma, alse. i 
_ My suspense now ¢igtt o'clock 
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and no appearance of my friend. Presently the 
bead e came to me looking very blank, ... 

“I’m sadly.afraid Mr, Varney ‘ll break down,” 
he said; “but. he can come up again in, six 
months, you know.” 

Six months! it would be ruin! But what: 
did the beadle know about it? I shut my eyes 

The waiting room wasat the foot. of a broad 
flight of stairs leading from the examination 
hall. Suddenly I heard the heavy slamming of 
a door,.and of footsteps descending the stairs, 
three or four ata time, and, pale and gasping, 
Varney stood before me!) . 

Bor a moment he was speechless, as was I. 
With a look I shall never forget, he. laid his 
hand on my shoulder, and hissed into my ear, 
“ Plucked, by heaven 

I could not utier a word, but took him by the 
band. 

“ Come,” said he, and he dragged me, spite 
my entreaties that he would be calm, into the 
parlor of the gin palace opposite. 

“ Brandy!” he shouted. It was brought, and 
filling a large tumbler, he drank it off at a 
draught, as though it had been water. . 

“And I was tobe married to-morrow,” he 
almost shrieked. “ Fool, fool, fool! and all my 
own fault, too! Stay, D,; L,left my hat inthe 
ante-room; I'll run for it, and then. go home 
with you.” J had mot.noticed till then that he 
was bare-headed. a 

Quick as lightning he ran from the room and 
across the road. I sat down to await his return. 
Bat I had seen him alive for the last time. 

On quitting me, he procured his hat, and pass- 
ing out of a back door of the hall, wenf through 
a by-street to one of the Thames wharves. It 
was evening, and, unseen, he plunged in the 
“ dark flowing river.” His body was recovered 
next day, and I bore it to his village home. 

Mrs. Varney is dead—so is Doctor Neville— 
and Mary is in mad-house. 


+ > 


BEST AND RUST. 


It is an old and good maxim, that one had 
betser wear.out than rustout. Isis said of Dr. 
Macknight, the distinguished commentator, that 
he completed his work on the Epistles, 
He was desired 
to do the same for the 
for the Epistles. He declined. He needed rest, 
he said, With cessation from his daily toil, his 
mind at once was impaired, his memory failed 
and his faculties away—active would 


* 


He who ie throws the world’s hard char. 
ity is thrown upon. rock. WON cotter 


PRESERVATION OF SIGHT. 

Though it may be impossible to prevent the 
absolute decay of sight, eaten isi 
partial disease, or illness, yet, by prudence 
good management, its natural failure may cer- 
tainly be retarded, and the general habits of the 
eyes strengthened, which good purposes will be 
promoted by a proper attention to the following 
maxims; 1. Never sit for any length of time in 
absolute gloom, or exposed to a blaze of light. 
the imp’ ety of ‘goin tily from one ex- 
treme to or .of 
light, and show us that a southern as is im- 
proper for those whose sight is w and ten- 
der.—2. Avoid reading small print.—3. Never 
read in the dark ; nor, if the eyes be disordered, 
by candle-light, Happy those who learn this 
lesson betimes, and begin to preserve their si 
before they are tar ae! pain of the necessity 
of — them. The frivolous attention toa 
quarter of an hour in the evening, has cost num- 
bers the perfect and comfortable use of their eyes 
for many years; the mischief is effected imper- 
ceptibly—the consequences are inevitable.—4, 

eeye should not be permitted to dwell on 

glaring objects, more particularly on first waking 
in the morving; the sun should not, of course, 
be suffered to shine in the roomat that time, and 
a moderate quantity of light only be admitted. 
It is easy to see that, for the ‘same reasons, the 
furniture of a bed should be neither altogether of 
a white or red color; indeed, those whose eyes 
are weak, would find. considerable advantage in 
having green for the furniture of their bed-cham- 
ber. Nature confirms the propriety of the advice 
given to thie rule; for the tight of the day comes 
on by slow degrees, and green is the universal 
color. she presents to our eyes.—5. The lon 
sighted should accustom themselves to read with 
rather less light, and somewhat nearer to the eye 
than what they naturally like; while those that 
are short-sighted, should rather use themselves 
to read with the book as far off as possible; by 
this means, both would improve and strengthen 
their sight; while a co course will increase 
its natural imperfections. There is nothi 
which preserves the sight longer than always 
using, both in err, nn writing, that moderate 
degree of light which is best suited to the eye: 
too. little, strains them—too oy a quantity, 
dazzles and confounds them. The eyes are less 
hurt by the want of light, than by the excess of 
it; too little light never does any harm, unless 
they are strained by efforts to see objects to which 
the-degree of light is amadequate; but too great 
8 quantity am, by its own power, destroyed the 
sight. us, many have brought on themselves 
a cataract, by frequently ooking ot the sun ora 
fire ; others have lost their sight being brought 
too suddenly from an extreme of darkness into 
the blaze, of day... How us the looki 
on bright, luminous objects, is to the sight, 
evident from its effects in countries on 
are covered; the greater part of the year, 
snow, where blindness is exceedingly frequent, 
and where the traveller is obliged to cover or ' 
eyes with crape, to prevent the dangerous a 
often sudden OF too much light even the 
untutored savage tties th avoid’the danger, by 
framing a liwle eyes.) 
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TO AN INFANT. 


Dear little babe, thy smiles seem born of heaven, 
And waxen joy and gladness in my heart; 
Like a clear fountain in a desert, given 
To banish grief, and brighter hopes impart. 


Could wishes guard thy life, its path should be 
Lighted by radiance from that blissful sphere, 

As now, when veiled in cherub infancy, 
Undimmed by sorrow or the bitter tagr. 


How can we gaze on thy bright, earnest eyes, 
And dream that grief or sorrow e’er can dwell 
In the same world, the glory of the skies 
So lends its radiance to their witching spell? 


Alas! we know full well the path of life, 
Which all must tread, is hedged by many a thorn; 
Yet, though with clouds and storms our day be rife, 
In a meek spirit they may well be borne: 


And more, may be subdued, and made the source 
Of heartfelt joy by the o’ercoming night, 

From whence we gain accumulated force 
To struggle on to victory for the right. 


Then, welcome to this scene of hopes and fears, 
Of joy and woe, of love and bitter, strife ; 
And in the passage of thy opening years, 
Gird on the armor of a glorious life: , 
And live in love—that when the solemn hour 
Of death shall call thee to thy endless home, 
Thoul't land in peace upon that blissful shore, 
Where angels wait and beckon thee to come. 
* 
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ELEANOR LA BELLE. 
THE ROSE OF PROVENCE. 


BY EDWIN 4H. MONTAGUE. 


A sricnt August day had succeeded a soft, 
dewy morning. All over the fair land of Pro- 
vence the summer roses were still in perfection. 
A dreamy atmosphere, redolent of sweets, stole 
upon the senses, and ‘brought with it the hum of 


bees, the fragrance of purple grapes, and, still | 


sweeter to some ears, the voices of young girls 
in their freshaess of youth’s untroubled mirth. 
Two of these girls were sitting “together in a 
shaded room, around the windows of which grew 
a fantastic drapery of vines and roses inter- 
mingled: The’ eldest of ‘thetty was in réality bat 
fourteen years of age ; but in that sunny southern 
Jand women ‘and Yipen rapidly, and in an- 
other clime she would have been deemed a mere’ 
child. But héte she would have been thought a 
perféct woman, flobly planned ;” and’ ‘such 


had ‘received, long before this day, the’ appella- 
tion of “La Belle.” Two ‘young children, both 
girls; were playing among the roses in a sweet, 
romantic spot which ‘the ‘windows dverlooked, 
and ever and anon their childivh glee would ' 
break forth in irrepressible laughter or song. A” 
noble-looking man was enjoying their merriment | 
to the full—although to do so, he was obliged to 
lift his' eyes from a book which evidently pos-° 
sessed a fascination that divided his attention 
equally with the merry-hearted little girls. The 
ladies within the pretty green-tapestried room 


were dressed in the mode prevailing in Provence. © 


Rich fobes of blue silk, trailifig upon the floor, 
and called quintises, scalloped at the’ border, 
adorned their persons, and a number of jewels 
lent an added magnificence. ‘The hair, which 
was singular and beautifal, hang in loose curls 
down the face, and reached to the shoulders, ex- 
cepting at the back of the head, where it was 
gathered into a golden net. ‘The children were 
far more plainly dressed in simple white muslin 
robes, and short enough not to impede their play. 


At intervals lovitig mention was made by the 
whole party, both within and without doors, of a 


certain sister Marguerite, who, ‘it seemed, lad 
been called to great honors, as occasionally she 
was named as “the queen.” 

“I wonder which will be the next,” said Tittle 
Blanche, lifting her carly head from her father’s 


shoulder, where she had lain it after becoming 


completely tired with her exertions in running. 
“ The next what ?” asked her father, smiling. 
“Why, the next queen, to be sure! Do you 
not know, father, that none of us will now never 
marry lower than'a throne? I am sure we 
are all beautifal enough and good enough for 
kings’ wives. Look at Eleanor and Cincia with- 
in there. Are they not queenly? And Beatrice 


‘and myself cannot afford to grow up less lovely 


than our sisters. Of course we do nidt éxpect to 
have Eleanor’s talents. I heard you say, papa; 
the other day, that one genius was all that could 


be expected in one family—and you'know yoa 


‘have always called her a genius.” 
Overcome with her violent exercise, the last 


words came faintly and lingeringly from the little 
maiden’s lips; and before they were fairly out, 
the beautiful cdrls had dropped upon their former 
resting-placé, and Blanche was asleep. Ona 
green bank opposite the father’s seat, little Bea- 
trice was already in a heavy slumber. Perhaps 
in their dreams the little imaginative creatures, 
trae to their ‘heritage as poet’s children, born in 
the land of" songs and romdnces, still saw the — 
kings who were to come for them and their sweet 
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The father laid down the sleeping child beside 
her sister, and resumed the perusal of the book. 
As he sat there reading, the beautiful children at 
his feet, it was. the loveliest picture that could 
have been painted. The man himself was one 
of. the noblest-looking of his time. He was no 
less a personage than Berenger, the last of the 
royal Provengal counts—the grandson of King 
Alfonso, of Arragon. His talents were equal to 
his rank and the beauty of his person; and the 
literature of the age attested to his powers as a 
poet, distinguished even in that land where the 
inhabitants think but in song. 

The count was married to Beatrice, of Savoy, 
whose taste for literature accorded with his own. 
It was no wonder that the five danghters of these 
handsome and aceompliched persons should pos- 
sess the heritage of beauty and genius ; for, spite 
of the assertion of little Blanche, that Eleanor 
was the only genius of the household, they all 
might have claimed a more than ordinary share 
of mental riches. 

To Eleanor, however, was given the palm ; as 
two or three years before this time she had actu- 
ally, though so young, composed a heroic poem 
in her own language, a copy of which she had 
sent to the brother of the English monarch, 
Henry III. This prince, Richard, of Cornwall, 
flattered by the gift, and unable, from the fact of 
being already married, to offer his hand to the 
beautiful daughter of the poet, endeayored to 
compensate her by showing her poem to the 
king, his brother, and earnestly advising him to 
seek the gifted lady to share hie throne. Already 
Eleanor’s sister, a year or two older than herself, 
had become the queen of Louis IX., of France; 
but on this morning of rare beauty, whatever 
luxurious visions waited on the slumber of little 
Blanche, it is certain that the romantic Eleanor 
was all unconscious of the impression made by 
her literary merit upon the royal bachelor of 


wish Cincia in thas emobowersd room, 


and admiring the pretty tableau formed by her 
father and the two sleeping fairies at his feet, she 
was startled by the sound of horses’ feet in the 
From another window she could see 


the arrival. A handsome courier was delivering 


a vealed packet to Romeo, her Italian tator—who 


filled also the office of her father’s major-domo 
and confidential friend—and Romeo duly trans- 
ferred it.so the Couot Berenger in the garden. 
After attentively reading it, the count, having 
given orders that the courier should be detained 
oaly for rest and refreshment, called a council, 


of his consort, his two danghters, and 
Romeo and unfolded to their wondering 


ears the proposal of the king of England for the 
hand of Eleanor. 

A vivid blush crossed the cheeks of the roman- 
tic girl at this unexpected news. Tho royal pre- 
cincts of courts are often invaded by an intense 
love of gossip as the lowest village ; and the Pro- 
vengal beauty had heard from her sister, Mar- 
guerite of France, how often Henry had sued for 
the hand of other princesses. In Scotland, Bo- 
hemia, Bretagne and Austria, he had tried vainly. 
The fifth timp’ had promised better success. He 
had asked for the hand of the daughter of the 
Earl of Ponthien, and had been accepted ; but at 
the representation of his brother of the charms.of. 
the young Provengal, he had withdrawn his suit. 
The household council decided that Eleanor 
should accept the proposal; and when Blanche 
awoke, it was to hear, what sounded to the ehild 
like a fairy tale, that her sister was to be the 
future queen of England. 

Fair and stately was the train that attended 
the child-bride to England. At Navarre, Thi- 
baut joined the throng, and accompanied it as 
far as the French frontier, where Louis IX. and 
her sister Marguerite, his queen, welcomed her. 
The whole journey, in short, was performed with 
triumphal state, and on the fourth of January, 
five months from the time of Henry’s first propo- 
sal, the royal marriage took place at Canterbury. 
The coronation of Eleanor as queen took place 
on the twentieth of the same month. London 
underwent the ceremony of. purification from 
mud and dirt upon that occasion; and as to the 
other braveries, Matthew Paris quaintly says, 
“ Whatever the world could produce for glory or 
delight wag there conspicuous,” 

Little Blanche’s dream of future eminence be- 
came strengthened ére long by the marriage of 
her sister Cincia'te the king’s brother Richard, 
Earl of Cornwall, who was now a widower. For 
this marriage the Jews of London were compelled 
to pay ; and for this and numberless instances of 
Eleanor’s extravagant demands for the wealth 
and aggrandizement of her Provengal friends and 


and beautiful Rose of Provence had changed into. 
the rapecions and avaricious Thorn of England, 


| 
| relatives at the expense of the English nation, 
< she became excessively unpopular. The gentle 
3 
| So said her enemies—and they were legion, 
Henry, weak-minded and feeble upon all impor- 
— tant points as a sovercign, suffered himself to be — 
a | led by Eleanor, When the king went to Gui- 
enne, to quell the revolt there caused by the ill- . 
management of his son Edward, whom Henry. 
‘a had placed there when he recalied Simon de 
Montior,, Karl of Leicester, who previous 
a role there, he left. the regency of England with 
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Eleanor. No sovereign ever assamed such sway | 


as she now exercised—levying enormous sums of 
money upon the magistrates, which she claimed 
as aurum regine, or queen gold, and committing 
them to prison for non-payment. 

The Jews of London were again muleted for 
the money required to celebrate the marriage of 
her son, Prince Edward to Eleanora of Castile, 
at which Henry and Eleanor were both present. 
At Chartres, where the good ‘king Louis enter- 
tained them royally, the queen was re-united to 
the four beautifal sisters and to her mother. Her 
father, the gifted troubadour-king of Provence, 
had sung his last song, and had gone where 
“lords and kings are known no more.” The 
little Blanche and Beatrice had married the sov- 
ereigns of their hearts at least, and were now, 
with their children, enjoying the society of their 
queenly sisters, 

' Eleanor returned to England to bear the heavi- 
est burden of anxiety she had evér encountered. 
Her daughter Margaret, the consort of Alexan- 
der of Scotland, was with her husband confined 
in the castle of Edinburgh, by the machinations 
of Balid and the Comyns. This anxiety brought 
on severe illness, which lasted until they were 
rescued. This year also the death of her little 
Katherine was among her afflictions; and she 
witnessed also the marriage of her daughter 
Beatrice with John, Dake of Bretagne. , 

The year 1263 saw her yielding perforce to 
the requisitions of the barons. But she had ren- 
dered herself obnoxious to others, on whom she 
had no claim of queen gold; and they, in turn, 
revived a hatred of the Jews, exciting such a tu- 
mult in London as was never known before. 
This unfortunate people experiénced the most 
dreadful treatment from a mob headed by ‘Ste- 
phen Bucknell and John Fitz John. ‘The latter, 
in cold-blooded barbarity, killed Kokber Abra- 
ham, the richest Jew in London; while the mob 


killed five hundred of his race, plundering and 


destroying them without mercy. The queen, 
who was at the Tower, from whence she endeav- 


pose; but was defeated by the mob, who pelted 
her with mad, and attempted to sink the barge, 
erying out to their companions, to “drown the 
witch!” Alas, to what strange straits had the 


Rose of Provence come ! ; 
To avert farther terror to his beloved queen, | 


themselves upon the throne. On the 16th of 
November, 1272, Eleanor, then fifty years of age, 
became a widow, and her son Edward was pro- 
claimed king of England by the title of Edward I. 

Four years after the coronation of her son, an- 
other ceremony took place at the Church of Am- 
bresbury, when, according to the chronicles of 
the times, Eleanor, the former queen of England, 
wearied with the cares and tarmoils of a long 
and vexatious reign, and fast approaching the 
age of threescore, “laid down the diadem from 
her head and the purple from her shoulders,” 
and forgetting the titles of La Belle and the Rose 
of Provence, and took upon her the monastic 
vows. 

Old and gray with years, and older with grief 
and sorrow, she laid her heart at the foot of the 
Cross. One by one her sweet daughters had 
given up their fair young lives—Margaret, Bea- 
trice and the little Katherine—while four young 
sons were laid at rest before their father. Of 
nine children, only the king and his brother Ed- 
mund remained. The latter, who was Earl of 
Lancaster and Derby, had also lost his wife, the 
beautifal Aveline, heiress of Albemarle, in the 
first year of his marriage. 

That heart, which had erred and suffered so 
severely—the heart which, though a slave to the 
love of money, was yet the seat of many a kind 
and generous sentiment, and ever open to the 
tenderest love of kindred, was brought to London 
by the king, and reverently deposited in the tomb 
of the Church of Friars Minors, usually called 
the Minories: And there rests still the heart, 
buried nearly six centuries ago, of “ the daughter 
of the minstrel-land, the gay Provengal shore.” 


A BRAZILIAN RELISH. 

The Brazilians had béen so long ‘and so gener- 
ally inured to the practice of eating human flesh, 
that the missionaries found it less difficult to re- 
form them in any other of their vices than in this. 


she could take, ‘ Granny,” 


mouthfal of our 
beyond the sea, do you think you could eat and 
relish it?”’—"‘ Ah, my stomach goes agai ev- 
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Southey, in his “ History of Brazil,” relates a is 
the Portuguese had obtained. possession of Bra- ee 
ored to escape by water to Windsor Castle, and | zil, a 
t i her b: ith i woman of a van age. catech: % 
got into her barge with her ladies for that pur- hor, he idethacted’ Wer, te be cotichived it, in the a An 
nature of Christianity; and’ finding her at the Be ey 
leery of death, he asked her if there was an 
ind of aid 
he, “if I were to, get you little sugar, or a 
Henry took her and her children to France, and ing * one thing aC ] 
placed them ander protection good could touch. the hand of a little Ta- ees 
king again reignedin Eng- | js me! there is no’ Otte atid shoot the 
land, but was quelled at the close of the ‘year | boy forme now.” So inveterate is the power of : 
1266, when Henry and Eleanor again seated | long-cherished habit. 


BY WILLIE E. PABOR, 


You've read about the paper boat 


Each maid of Egypt sets atloat 

Upon the current of the Nile, 
Watching its progress all the while 
With half-stayed breath and eager eye, 
As if their future in it lie. 


A lighted lamp is in each boat, 

And as they down the current float, 

If out of sight it burning goes, 

Life wears the radiance of the rose; 
The future is with promise bright 

Of sunshine and of sweet delight. 

But if the little beacon light 

Flickers and dies within the sight, 
Alas for maiden life and love, 

For sorrow shall her portion prove! 
For her no future brings its hope; 

For her no paths to pleasure slope; 
And musing on these thoughts beside 
A stream whose broad and rapid tide, 
Like yonder river fair and free, 
Sought evermore its mother sea, 
These fragments floated through my dream, 
Born of the hour, the place, the theme. 


Broad the river, and strong and deep, 
With current onward flowing, 

And a fleet of shallops (in my sleep) 
I saw on its bosom gvuing; 

Little white boats with little sails 
Freighted with love and duty, 

Catching the early blowing gales 
For ports of perfect beauty. 


This was launched by a little child; 
That, by a youth of promise; 

This was risked by a maiden mild, 
And that one floating from us 

A mother launched with whispered prayer 
Of faith in the endeavor, 

That angels, hovering in the air, 
Caught up and kept forever. 


Blow, breezes, blow each shallop on 
Till each its haven reaches; 

When some are lost, when some have won, 
Let the lesson that each teaches 

Be graven on the hearts that wait 
Award of praise or censure, 

If good or evil be their fate, 
Resulting from the venture. 


Blow, breezes, blow—fiow, current, flow! 
Keep up your 

And safely speed the ships that go 
Toward the distant ocean. 

That centre in your flowing, 
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Shall brighten all the coming years, 
Or darken their outgoing. 


Then as they went and night-time came, 
Each shallop glowed as with a flame; 


And as I watched, from upper air 


A low voice came, as if in prayer: 

It said, “O Father, safely guide 

Each spirit over life's swift tide; 

The waves are high, the stream is deep, 
The evil angels never sleep; 

Already see their beacons gleam 

Above the quicksands of the stream; 


See how they lure each shallop on 
Till life is lost and ruin won!”’ 

And lo! the truth burst on me then: 
These shallops bore the souls of men; 
The river was life's rapid stream, 

The tide was time—O, fruitful theme! 
And these to death or life would float, 


As sunk or sped each little boat. 


The morning dawned, and then I saw, 
Scattered along the rocky shore, 

A shallop here and there, whose light 

Had gone out into sudden night; 

Wrecked on the rocks, wrecked on the sands, 
Instead of reaching distant lands; 

Lured by false lights, whose transient spark 
Glowed, and then died into the dark. 

And as the false flame faded, so 

Joy faded into utter wo! 

With not one twilight ray between, 

To glorify the fading scene; 

Swift as the lightning stroke the fall 

Of death and darkness over all. 


And still the rapid river flows 
With tides of ceaseless motion ; 

And still each white-sailed shallop goes, 
Seeking the distant ocean. 


Blow, breezes, blow, ‘and fill the sails 


Of all that hither venture, 


Till, wafted on by gentle gales, 
The port of Peace they enter. 


The hopes they bear, the joys they share, 
The faith that brightens duty, 

Gather in glad communion where 
Love reigns in perfect beauty. 

The bitter tears of present years 
To Lethe’s confines banish, 

And bid our sorrows and our fears 
Forever from us vanish. 


The lessons that the shallops teach 
To us are full of meaning; 

Beyond the present life they reach, = 
To future issues leaning. 


And well for us, if hand and heart» 


Are joined in the endeavor 


To gain that good, that blessed part 


That bides with man forever. 
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UNDER THE 


Under the hill—down under the hill, 
You and I sat under the hill; 

If I shut my eyes and listen alone, 
I can fancy myself there still. 

For the voice of the night-wind rustling the leaves 
I hear the sad waters moan, ° 


As they moaned and wept round the old gray rock, 
In the hour when we sat there alone. 


And wild as the waters that moaned as they flowed, 
Were the fancies that swept through my heart; 

And you never can know, for I never shall tell, 
How in all of them you bore part. 


While my fingers played in the soft dark hair 
Of the head lying light on my knees, 

And I felt the warmth of a balmy breath, 
Like the spice-gales of Indian seas; 


Till the night drew on with its starry dark, 
And all things sank to rest, 

Save the waters that moaned as they rose to our feet, 
And the fancies that moaned in my breast. 


RETRIBUTION OF ST. PIERRE. 


BY WALLACE 8. HENRY. 


Sr. Prerre isa small fishing village lying 
upon the coast of Newfoundland, just where the 
waters of Trinity Bay are lost in the Atlantic. 
Rough and rude and bold as the waves which 
forever break themselves into foam in their vain 
assault upon the rocky ramparts, the inhabitants 
have ventured far out to the very edge of the 
jagged cliffs which overhang the sea, and plant- 
ed their houses upon the barren ledges. The 
village borrows grandeur from its surroundings 
—its homeliness and irregularity make it’ pic- 
turesque. The small brown houses are storm- 
worn and moss grown. A church with the cross 
surmounting the steeple rises among them, show- 


ing that here is one of the outposts of the great 


mother church, whose centre is at Rome. 

The fishermen of St. Pierre are a stalwart, 
fearless race of men, going out upon their peril- 
ous work, with an Ave Maria upon their lips, 
and often sinking to their ocean graves murmur- 
ing the same holy words. 

Doubtless grand qualities are nurtured here. 
Heroism, self-denial, self-command, reverence 
grow up in the hearts of those stern men ; per- 


haps they dwell side by side with’ baser charac- 
teristics, for this life, so isolated and Heaven 
sustained, may yet cherish rivalries, ambitions, 
and ungenerous self-seeking. 

Bat it is not the people dwelling at St. Pierre 


that draws thither every summer a knot of pleas- 
ure lovers and tourists. You may stroll for days 
over the rocks, and always find something grand 
and beautifal enough to compensate you. ~“ Huge 
walls of rock, with a descent hundreds of feet 
sheer down to the water; beetling cliffs, with 
seamed, ridgy sides complexioned in rich brown 


and purple deepening to black in their far re- 
cesses, broad rocky slopes, washed by the ocean 
surges, and gleaming at sunset with opalline 
tints, sunny reaches of green meadow land, ever- 
green wooded hills where the resinous pines give 
up their odor to the sea winds that breathe 
among them, and the sea with its ever changing 
phases, its monotone of sound, its sunrise flushes, 
its moonlight glory, and its sapphire noonday 
splendor—these are the charms of St. Pierre. 

Yet, amateur of natural beauty as one may be, 
the loveliest place wins a new charm when in- 
vested with a human interest. Hence it was that 
one dwelling, standing apart from the rest, closed, 
isolated, silent, in the midst of all the changefal 
glory and ceaseless music around it, drew to it- 
self many eyes, became the stock subject of in- 
quiry, and filled a large space in the thoughts of 
the dreaming girls, and imaginative men and 
women who sauntered past it on their way to the 
cliffs. 

Now and then a woman glided out at its door, 
went quickly and silently to the village, and re- 
turned as quick and still. Those who saw her 
face by chance glimpses said it was pale and im- 
mobile, that her eyes were large and sorrowful, 
that it was indeed a face full of patient resigna- 
tion, which wanted but little to make it most-like 
despair. Around this solitary figure there gath- 
ered many conjectures. The people were — 
to answer inquiries. 

“ Saint Agatha is a holy child of the blessed 
Madonna: She does penance night and day;’” 
one would say, crossing himeelf as he spoke. 

“Why Saint Agatha?” we asked. . 

“Because she leads so holy « life. Saint 

was not more charitable. She gives 
alms constantly.” 

And this was all we learned by many inqui- 
ries. At last one old dame, more garrulous than 
the rest told ‘as Saint Agatha’s history, as she 
sat in the door of her house mending the fishing 
néts. Translated from the patois in which it 
was related, it rans thus : 


In the house of which we have spoken once: 
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lived Jean De Vaux and his wife, devout Catho- 
dics, immigrants. from the,old country. Here, 
fifty. years ago, a life. began. Gems of 
grandest things lie hid in the lowliest places. 
Perhaps the child grew to womanhood all the 
braver, all the more God-reliant and trastfal, for 
having walked the ships which were wrecked in» 
the bay, for having seen the stars shine out after 
the storm-wreck was passed, and the icebergs in 
the distance drift down spon their unknown, | 
wondrous way. However.this may be, Agatha 
was. distinguished above her peers. None so 
generous and sweettempered as she, none so_ 
courageous in emergencies, none so patient with 
the wayward. Upon that lonely point, albeit 
there are no romances read or poems written, | 
Jove springs up in gentle hearts, and the lives of 
youth and maiden blend in a oneness the more 
deep and true that life is to these villagers some- 
thing else than a. holiday. So Agatha, with her 
soft, Madonna beauty, her quaint, simple ways, 
and ber sweet voice, had lovers enough. 

Among them were Jean Briton and Vietor 
Gasprielle.. Both were very much in love with 
the young maiden, and neither bad need to 
shrink from comparing himself with the other. 
Bold, enterprising and manly, Jean and Victor 
had already made one or two voyages upon the 
small ships which the people of St. Pierre annu- 
ally sent to the West Indies, laden with the sur- 
plus products of theirnets. Both looked forward 
to other voyages in a higher capacity. 

It was not easy to decide which found the 
greater favor in the eyes of the young girl. The 
Village folk speculated much upon the subject, 
and it was noticeable, that while the young girls 
espoused the cause of Victor Gasprielle, the 
young men and the older people inclined to Jean 
Briton. 


By and-by, at. the opening of spring, there 
came a feast-day—one of the graceful and simple 
ceremonies of the church. The young village 
girls, dressed in white and with wreaths of ever- 
green, walked in procession. At sunset they all 
gathered upon the little square of grass which 
lay in the centre of the village, and the sacred 
exercises being concluded, songs and dances fol- 
lowed. And now it was observed that Agatha 
danced oftener with Victor, and that Jean stdéod. 
apart grave and silent. The guesses of the 
young people divined the truth—Victor and 
Agatha were betrothed. 

. When Jean De Vaux and his wife learned 
how matters stood with the young people, they, 
judged it best to couple their consent with cer- 
tain conditions. Victor was about to sail for 


Jamaica as master of a.vessel. This was a fair 
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worldly prospect. Bat Jean also went out at 
nearly the same time, captain of the ship Cath- 
erine. Victor was called shrewd and enterpris- 
ing. ‘True, but Jeam was esteemed the more 
careful and prudent. ; 

So the young.man was bidden to look well to 
his worldly affairs, to see to it that business pros- 
pered, that he returned home with full hands if 
he wished to win Agatha. 

The Catherine, Jean Briton master, and the 
Agatha De Vane, commanded by Victor Gas- 
prielle, set sail from Trinity Bay on the same 
clear afternoon, and at sunset melted from the 
eyes of the watchers on shore into the same pur- 
ple shadows. 

‘Doubtless the feelings of the two young cap- 
tains as they paced their decks and gazed upon 
the lessening shores were quite dissimilar. One 
went away disappointed and chagrined, with 
nothing sweet in the past to recall, nothing bright 
in the future-to anticipate. But Victor’s ‘heart 
beat high with ambitious ‘hopes. ‘Not alone was 
the eager desire to win Agatha. Other hopes 
inspired him, less innocent and more selfish. 
Jean and he had been rivals from boyhood. In 
their sports, in their boyish labor, in the lessons 
recited to the aged priest, in the graceful exer- 
cises of youth, and lastly in love. Now they 
were rivals in enterprise. “Who should make the 
swiftest voyage, who should dispose of his cargo 
at the highest rates, fill its place with the best 
articles purchased at the lowest prices, and soon- 
est drop anchor in the waters of the bay? Vic- 
tor’s eyes flashed, and his face took a more re- 
solved look as he said to himself that he would 
do, all chese things. Why was not Victor Gas- 
prielle as good as.apother? Was he not as clear 
sighted, as well educated, as conversant with 
men and things as Jean Briton? Victor thought 
he was. So thought his men—two of them 
brothers, three or four more cousins of his own, 
and, all looking up to him with that respect which 
mediocrity naturally feels for superior skill and 
prowess. 

_ At first it seemed as though Victor was des- 
tined to achieve the suecess upon which he had 
set his heart, but presently his fortane changed. 
Contrary winds were encountered. He lost sight 
of the Catherine in a dense fog. One night, 
keeping steadily and cautiously upon their course 
in the darkness, they came into collision with a 


‘larger vessel. This eseaped injury, but the Aga- 


tha was so shattered that she was forced to put 
into the nearest port for repairs. It happened 
that there was plenty. of work that season of a 
similar kind, and the artisans made their own. 
terms. Victor chafed and fretted. Here was he 
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‘lying in harbor, while the Catherine with fair 
weather and a smooth sea was sailing away 
south. This unlooked-for expense would nat- 
urally diminish his profits. If he was detained 
long it would ruin him. Driven to expedite 
matters by Victor’s eager impatience, the work- 
men set abont their task with a will, and in a 
reasonable time the Agatha De Vaux was ready 
for sea again. 

And now Victor hoped by the superior knowl- 
edge and seamanship upon which he prided him- 
self, to-outsail the Catherine,and reach port be- 
fore her. But again his plans were thwarted. 
The third day out he fell sick. Doubtless his 
impatience increased the violence of the. fever, 
for he grew rapidly worse, Delirium: set in, and 
now ‘he-no longer fretted because he lay idle in 
harbor while the Catherine was.-making a quick 
voyage, but visions of home, of the rocky coast 
of St. Pierre, of the odorous winds from the pines, 
of Agatha’s hand, cool and soft, upon his burn- 
ing forehead, of the cool, fresh water flowing 
over his heated lips, came tohaunthim., He be- 
came so dangerously ill that the seeond officer, 
acting upon his own responsibility, stood in for 
the port off which they were just then passing. 
Here medical aid was procured, and gradwally 
Victor amended. 

With returning health ambition revived, but 
his hopes of success were sadly diminished... As, 
however, the ship steadily held on her course, 
and no more adverse fates were encountered, his 
spirits rose and his natural enthusiasm came 
back to him. 

He was now in the tropics. A delicious sky 
bent over him. Land birds flying seaward 
alighted upon the vessel’s masts. Land odors, 
sweet and fresh, floated out to him. Nearing the 
harbor, he could see that it was white with sails. 
An angry emotion swelled in Victor’s heart. 
Still he stood shoreward, eagerly watching—rap- 
idly running over the numerous ships, as one by 
one they grew distinct. Suddeyly, these who 
stood near him were surprised at an abrupt, 
fierce exclamation from the captain. The glass 
he held was lowered with an angry gesture, and 


Briton is the lackier man.” So it was, Rally- 
ing from his first discomfiture, Victor put off in 
a; small boat for the landing. His gloomy face 
grew pale, as he recagnized the person whostood 
upon the wharf awaiting his approach. He had 
searcely stepped upon the shore before Jean Bri- 
ton aceosted him ;. 


Victor Gasprielle, you are late. Not another: 


quintal of fish will be sold in the islands this 


Angrily striking aside the offered hand, Victor 
pushed moodily on, without a:word. He found 
‘that Jean Briton -had spoken the trath. The 
season was advanced, and the market was over- 


‘stocked. He-could not dispose of his cargo ‘here. 


He could not bny, for now in the demand for 
goods, those who had goods would -part with 
‘them only ata high price. An idle month pass- 
edslowly. He was forced to lie waiting fora pur- 
chaser, while the Catherine—her master ex ultant 
and her crew in ‘high spirits—laid in her stock 
for the home market. At length, in despair of 
better success, Victor sailed into a neighboring 
port, and here, at a ruinous reduction from ‘its 
value, he was able to dispose of his cargo. The 
fow purchases which his ill luck admitted were 
made at a disadvantage, and with a heavy heart, 
the master of the Agatha De Vaux ordered the 
ship’s course set for home. 

It was a long and gloomy voyage, at an in- 
clement season of the year. The crew were de- 
pressed, and the captain mortified and ill at ease. 
Now, when everything might have been expéct- 
ed to go ill, nothing oecurred to delay their 
progress. With swift winds, they swept rapidly 
north, only,a few miles-lay between them ‘and 
St. Pierre. 

At this period of the voyage, the weather grew 
rough and unfavorable winds vegan to blow. 
One morning Victor stood upon deck watch- 
ing the ship’s course and bringing all his knowl- 
edge of navigation into use. It was.a dangerous 
locality. Hidden reefs ley underneath the treach- 
erous. waves. One blow from these unseen ene 
mies, and the Agatha De Vaux would never 
again lie at rest under the rocky walls of St. 
Pierre. 

“ Why strive to avoid: this fate?” said Victor 
Gasprielle, gloomily, to himself. Defeated by a 
bated rival, baflied in the ambition which lay 
nearest his heart, uncertain what weleome he 
might receive, fearful Jest even Agatha should 
turn scorafully away from one who had ‘so poor- 
ly proved his claim to manliness and skill, sute 
to be condemned upon imsufficient grounds by 
those who disliked him, liable to be blamed by 
that large number who consider success equiva- 
lent to merit,-why go home to eneounter such 
seorn? Rather the quick shock, the .crael rock 
hiding for its victim. As he gazed and’thought 
bitterly, an indistinet shape grew out upon the 
horizon. Suddenly, a low, heavy boom swept: 
through the moanings ofthe wind, and thrilled 
to the hearts of all on board. 

“A ship in distress!’ was the ory which flew 
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from lip to lip. Victor forgot his personal grief 
in an instant, and the eager, natural instinct to 
afford relief sprang up within him. 

“Dp to the mast-head; Louis, and try what 
you can make out! Pat the ship about! Head 
for the southwest! Quick, there?” Scarecely 
® moment had elapsed before the ship’s course 
was reversed, and she stood crowding all sail for 
the distressed vessel. 

All was life on board. Twice or thrice, at the 
command of the captain, the man at the mast- 
head made his report. Swiftly the Agatha De 
Vanx glided over the waves. An hour passed. 
‘Victor stood holding his glass, and intently 
watching the vessel they were approaching. By- 
and-by, he changed his position, uttered an inar- 
ticulate exclamation, and shifted the glass to the 
other hand. His color faded—he muttered some 
words to himself. At this moment, the sailor at 
the mast-head descended, unbidden, and touched 
the captain upon the arm. There is a singular 
look upon the man’s face, and his speech is hesi- 
tating and not wholly distinct. 

“ It’s the Catherine, sir 1” 

“Ay, Louis!” mutters Victor, with ashy lips. 
“The Catherine—the Catherine!” he repeats, 
mechanically. The news reached the ears of the 
men. In an instant, a change passed over every 
face. The man at the wheel stayed his hand, the 
sailors dropped the ropes they held. 

Victor stood motionless a moment. It seemed 
as if ages swept over him in that brief moment 
of struggle. The demon within him said, “Why 
go out of your course to help Jean Briton? The 
power that guides you guides him as well. Who 
asked you to interfere? Think of his triamph— 
think of the contempt of the village people, al- 
ready more friendly to him than to you—think 
of Agatha shrinking from you, and Jean’s look 
of exultation ! Go your way!” 

Still the angel pleaded. Contending emotions 
shook hisframe. He grew cold and still. One 
way, dishonor, remorse and success—the other, 
disgrace, honor and self-approval. In this 
fierce tempest the voice of humanity was drown- 
ed. . Still the sailors stood motionless. Victor 
slowly let fall his hand to his side. He turned 
stiffly, like ome frozen. Hard and cold, as if 
from the lips of death itself, came forth the order : 
the ship about for St. Pierre!’ 
The men sprang to their work. Victor went 
below. Again, the sound of the signal gun smote 
his senses. He pressed his hands upon his ears, 
and, groaning aloud, threw himself upon his bed. 
Night settled down apon the sea, and he did not 
O, the terrible thoughts that haunted the mis- 


ea ble man through those long night hours! 
Dreams of childhood, when he and Jean played 
together upon the rocky ledges of St. Pierre, tor- 
mented him. Old looks, old voices came around 
him. Visions of drowning men—of men with 
pallid faces, with hands imploringly outstretched, 
with trembling lips shrieking for aid, swam be- 
fore his eyes. Anon,a crowd of scornful faces 
gathered around him. Harsh voices jeered him, 
skeleton fingers pointed at him, sharp hisses 
pierced his brain. 

Women sobbed beside him. Jean’s old moth- 
er groaned and wrung her hands before him. It 
was terrible. He shuddered, sobbed and groaned 
in impotent anguish. 

Always now to be the prey of remorse.. Never 
again to hold Agatha to his heart, and feel that 
he, too, was pure and innocent like her. Always 
to bear about the mark of murderer, though no 
human eye might see it. Never again to listen 
to a tale of wickedness without inwardly saying, 
“ Out of my own heart I can match its black- 
ness.” Helpless, repentant now but vainly, Vic- 
tor battled till morning with the fearful thoughts: 

In the meantime, the natural reaction had as- 
serted itself among the crew. The base, selfish 
impulse had passed away. In vain one said to 
another : 

“ It was the captain’s fault.” 

Each knew his own falsehood ; for had not the 
captain read his purpose in their faces? Who 
should reveal their dreadful crime? Who would 
dare throw blame upon another, when each 
man’s heart accused him of the deed? Thus 
common crime. 

The next afternoon, the Agatha De Vaux 
dropped anchor in the placid waters of — 
Bay. 

Home again! Enough of welcome, tears, 
smiles, tender looks from Agatha, condolences 
in plenty,—for the Catherine had not reached 
port, and the villagers began to fancy that ill-luck 
had-followed their outward bound ships, and that 
he was fortunate who brought his craft into the 
harbor, setting aside his pecuniary failure. 
Enough of welcome; but what was that to Vic- 
tor? Weighed down by remorse, not daring to 
look into toving eyes lest they should penetrate 
the secret of his base conduct, trembling lest 
words muttered in a dream might reveal it, dread- 
ing every new comer, mistrusting every half-heard 
word, doubting the very winds, and fearing the 
waves thight whisper it. Fearfal dreams haunt- 
ed him. He saw ships half-enguiphed by the 
sea: drowning men fought the waves; shrill, 


heart-breaking cries rang through his brain ; dead 
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faces frowned upon him; tender remembrances 
of childhood tortured him. Jean Briton became a 
child again. He took on numberless sweet and 
pleasant shapes. The hate died out of Victor’s 
heart ; the old love revived, and he sobbed like a 
child over the ruin of his early playmate. 

By-and-by, the people of St. Pierre remarked 
that Victor Gasprielle had not come back the 
same man. Some said, kindly, that “ it was ill- 
luck, poor fellow!” Others shook their heads 
gravely ; and a few hinted that a conscience ill 
at ease makes a gloomy face. The crew of the 
Agatha De Vaux whispered to each other of the 
change in their late captain, and no one of them 
ventured to condemn him. But old Jean De 
Vaux said to his dame: 

“The lad’s down-hearted for Agatha’s sake. 
Speak to the lad, wife. Say to him he may 
choose his own time for wedding the maiden. 
After all, a single stroke of ill luck wont last a 
man’s life-time, As for poor Jean Briton, I con- 
fess I took most kindly to him; but, the saints 
be praised, Jean De Vaux knows as well as 
another which way the needle points, and the 
good God guides it, to Jean’s liking or not, as he 
wills.” And the old man devoutly made the 
sign of the cross. 

Victor took courage at the thought of making 
Agatha his wife at once. He imagined that the 
demons who tormented him would flee when her 
sweet presence was by him always. And Aga- 
tha, smiling and blushing, gave a willing assent. 
Therefore a morning early in winter was set 
apart for the bridal. There were feasting and 
congratulations, smiles and tears and prayers. 
The people went to their homes fall of praises 
and blessings for the young couple. Agatha was 
beautiful ; Victor was brave. If one was impet- 
uous, the other was gentle. A long life and a 
happy one for them. 

That night, the winter moon looked peacefully 
down upon the dwelling of Jean De Vaux. The 
great sea beat its endless measures upon the 
rocky wall close by, in a soft, soothing rhythm. 
Within the house there was nothing but love and 
peace. If remorse held any heart in its thral- 
dom, for this night, at least, its grasp was loosed. 

An hour before midnight a small boat touched 


the foot of one of the cliffs which surround St., 


Pierre, and a man slowly made his way on shore. 
His dress was shabby, and his manner indicated 
fatigue and weakness. Guided by the full moon- 
light, he made his way over the rocks and toward 
the cluster of houses which stood nearest the 
shore. Presently lights flashed out of the win- 
dows, doors were opened, voices rang out in éx- 
clamations of wonder and horror. i 


An hour later, and a loud, long, angry knock - 
ing besieged the door of Jean De Vaux. A 
crowd of stern, pale faces pressed around, peered 
through the windows, thronged uy the steps. 
The steady tramp of many feet shook the ground 
around. A fierce, hoarse shout swelled out into 
the midnight silence, and, dying away, blended 
its closing murmar with the wail of the sea. 

At the sound, Victor Gasprielle sprang to his 
feet, shaking with uncontrollable terror. 

“In God's name, what is it?’ shrieked 


Victor’s paralyzed lips uttered no sound. 

“What is it,—what is it?” cried Jean De 
Vaux and his wife, rushing at once into the 
apartment where were Victor and his bride, and 
which was upon that side of the sound where 
the strange clamor was nearest and fiercest. 

“ Victor Gasprielle! Victor Gasprielle !” it 
said. 

“ Victor Gasprielle, what does this mean ?” 
asked Jean De Vaux, turning to the young man, 
with a face growing pale and set. 

But there was no reply. Weak, helpless, 
doomed, the wretched man sank down cowering 
at Agatha’s feet. 

Again the shout : 

“ Victor Gasprielle, come forth !”” 

Jean De Vaux threw open aewindow, and 
faced the pale, heaving, maddened crowd. 

“ My friends, what do you want?” he said, 
bravely. 

“ We want Victor Gasprielle,” was the sullen 
reply. 

“ What do you want with him ?” 

There was a pause,—then one said : 

“ Jean, stand forth and speak !” 

The crowd swayed apart, and a stained, sea- 
worn man stepped forth and stood in the full 
moonlight. 

“ Jean Briton !” gasped the © d man. 

Lower and lower crouched the trembling figure 
at Agatha’s feet. 

“Tell your story—tell your ry !” demand. 
ed the crowd, in a sharp, menacing cry. 

“ It is short. Victor and I were rivals. I was 
successful—he wis not. The Catherine ran upon 
a hidden rock—we fired our signal gun—a ship 
bore towards us. When it had approached us 
so near that we saw it was the Agatha De Vaux 
and Captaiti Victor Gasprielle saw that the 
wrecked ship was the Catherine, it put about and 
sailed for St. Pierre. The Catherine broke up— 
I was the only man saved.” 

The words fell upon a dead silence. , 

“ Victor Gasprielle, is this true?” demanded 
Jean De Vanux, in a low, strange tone. 
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“Tt is true,” sobted Victor. 

The old’ man turned ‘again to the crowd of 
‘white faces before the window : 

“ Friends;'do your will ‘with ‘him. No mur- 
derer finds shelter ahder my roof.” 

A mad shout of satisfied rage went ap from 
‘the crowd outside, blended ‘with a wild shriek 
of agony from within. Struggling and scream- 
ing still wildly, Agatha was drawn back, and the 
doomed man was set among the crowd. Exult- 
‘ant,'they dragged him down to the cliffs, tossed 
him with angry scorn into a frail shell of a boat 
mooréd there, ‘took ‘away the oars,‘and, with 
shouts and contemptuous jeering, watched it, as 
it drifted hither and thither, the plaything of the 
merciless waves. 

A month passed, and Agatha lay white and 
still upon a sick bed. One day, a sailor came to 
her by stealth, saying : 

“The captain yet lives. The sea set him 
ashore. I know the place.” , 

A new light crept into Agatha’s eyes ; a new 
strength inspired ‘her. She rose at once, héealed 
by the power of a holy purpose. 

“ Pather—mother, I am going to seek my 
husband. If he is weak and wicked, so much 
the more need that his wife should uphold him.” 

“ You are right, child; you are his wife,—go,” 
said Jean De Vaux. 

A lifé of foreign residence, a broken, wander- 
ing life, not happy, and yet not wholly sorrow- 
ful, was theirs. When death came to sever 
them, Agatha went back to St. Pierre. No one 
now spoke harshly of Victor Gasprielle. His sin 
was blamed, but it was also sorrowed for, and 
kept in tender, forgiving silence. 


"THOR WALDSEN’S FIRST LOVE. 


It was in the spring of 1796, that Thorwaldsen 
intended to commence his wanderings in the 
world, by passing over the Alps to Romie; but 
he fell ill, and after his recovery ‘was depressed 
in mind. War was then raging in. Germany, 
and his friends advised him to go by the royal 
frigate Thetis, which was just about to sail for 
the Mediterranean. He had then a betrothed 
bride; he took an honest, open-hearted farewell, 
and said, ‘“‘ Now that I am going on travels, 

ou shall not be bound to me; if you keep true 

the, and I to you, antil we meet some 
then we will be anited.” They 


a widew, 
artist. When 
the 


spectators in mourning, there sat an old woman, 
of the class of citizens, at an open window—it 
was she, the early love of the — Andersen's 
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A NIGHTINGALE STORY. 


A few days ago (says a correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian,) a certain merchant in 
Bremen had a tolerably large and very respect- 
able company assembled at his house ; amongst 
the rest, a lieutenant in the Hanoverian service, 
who is betrothed to his daughter. The greater 
patt of the company were sitting near the open 
windows, overlooking the garden. All at once 
the sweet notes of the nightingale were heard. 
Every one rushed to the windows to hear the 
lovely songster ‘pour forth its song, conversation 
ceased as if by mutual consent, and nothing was 
heard from the company but exclamations of 


| “ Ach wie schon,” “ Prachtvoll,” “ Himmilisch,” 


ete. After a time, the bird ceased for afew min- 
‘tes, when the conipany gave free vent to their 
pent-up feelings of admiration ; and never was a 
nightingale so bepraised as thisone. This agree- 
able state of things only lasted a short time ; for 
the company were rather startled by hearing a 
man’s voice in the garden call out, “ Herr Lieu- 
tenant, just let me do the little pig; it beats the 
nightingale all to pieces.” The company looked 
at each other, and very quickly closed the win- 
dows upon this Would-be est respecting 
whom the speaker was immediately called to ac- 
count, and was quickly forced to confess that the 
nightingale was only a lark. It appeared that 
the lieutenant had a private soldier in his compa- 
ny that was quite a proficient in imitating birds 
and animals; and, thinking to oblige the compa- 
ny, he had engaged him to imitate the nightin- 
gole for this night, without telling him, however, 

the was not to attempt anything else. He 
gave further specimens of his abilities, as above, 
to the delight and praises of the company.—Lon- 
don Times. 


GOD’S PAINTING. 

Imperial Napoleon refused two hundred thou- 
sand dollars for one small painting by Corregio. 
And yet in every careering tempest, in every 
moonlight night, we have a painting from God’s 
hand, which, in compsrison, sinks every effort of 
man’s pericil into irredeematie insignificance. 
What is the dome of St. Peter compared with 
the gorgeous rotunda of the sky! The Roman 
beggar kneels upon the tessellated floor of earth’s 
most imposing fabric, as blind to all its sublimity 
and beauty, as is the fly which buzzes around the 
waxen taper. And many a man lives and dies 
amidst the glories of God's creation, as insensi- 
ble to that glory as is the Roman mendicant or 
the cathedral moth. Thousands will cross the 
ocean, and pass through many sufferings, to see 
the Coliseum at Rome, or the great pyramid of 
Cheops. But what are these edifices, reared by 
feeble hands, compared with the hills and moun- 
tains God has elevated, throwing over them the 
embroidered drapery of forest robes, variegated 
with all the hues of spring, and summer, and au- 
tumn? This is tapestry which no regal looms 
of Gobelin can ever rival; which no robes of 
Solomon can outvie.—John S. C, Abbott. © 


PERSEVERANCE. 


Perseverance 
papery ht. To have done, is to bang 
uite out of on, like a rusty nail, 
In monumental mockery. 
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ST, SYLVESTER’S, DAY. 


[Teanslated from the Prench for Ballow’s Dollar Monthy. 
ST. SYLVESTER’S DAY. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. — 


Ar the foot of the mountains which separate 
Bavaria from the States of Weimar, is situated a 
little town called Hoff, which overlooks a part of 
the valleys watered by the Main. Far from 
frequented routes, this humble village has retain- 
ed its ancient customs, and one may still find 
there that grave simplicity, partly effaced from 
the rest of Germany. So Hoff is known by the 
name of The Old Tribe. 

There lived, a few years since, a foreigner 
named Loffen. It was said he was born in 
Bohemia, and had formerly served in the Aus- 
trian armies with the rank of major. But the 
peace of 1815 had disbanded the company he 
commanded, and he had then arrived at Hoff, 
with a child calied Dorothea, who had since be- 
come a beautiful young girl. 

Major Loffen was a well-informed man, coar- 
ageous and capable of great devotedness. But 
unfortunately the violence of his disposition had 
disturbed his whole life, and prevented his ad- 
vancementin the army. The slightest opposition 
threw him into a passion which he regretted at 
a later period, bat which pride and shame pre- 
vented his acknowledging. He had lost succes- 
sively his best friends and his surest protectors, 

Meanwhile, what neither counsels nor reproofs 
could accomplish, time effected. This species of 
inward ebullition which broke forth in sudden 
anger, notwithstanding all the resolutions of the 
major, died away by degrees; the blood circu- 
lated more slowly in his veins, experience ren- 
dered his mind less prompt to condemn others, 
and he could listen without impatience to an 
opinion contrary to his own. 

Paternal love completed this conversion, Sab- 
dued by the infantile graces of Dorothea, the 
lion was transformed into a man; and he who 
had resisted for thirty years his friends and his 
enemies, became insensibly the submissive slave 
of a young girl, 

Loffen was therefore no longer the same, but 
anew man. Scarcely did some transient irrita- 
tions recall, from time to time, the past. It was 
like a storm dying away in.the distance in faint 
and fainter murmars, 

Besides, a great change was preparing in the 
major’s position ; his daughter was abont ‘to be 
married. She was to espouse a young forester, 
William Manster,, whom she had known ever 
since her arrival at Hoff, and pre whom she had 
grown, Up... 


The young man was closeted with his father- 
in-law, and had just finished regulating all things 
for the approaching union. 

“So it is, agreed,” said he, pushing away the 
accounts presented by,.M. de Loffen,, and on 
which he had not even.cast his eyes; “we will 
take the house on the banks of the water ?” 

“ Since it pleases Dorothea,” replied the major. 

“ Then. we shall be more. comfortably situated 
than here,” Loffen sighed. 

“ Does this removal displease you?” asked 
William, earnestly,; “if so, we will remain.” 

“No, my son,’’ resumed the old soldier, laying 
his hand on that. of the forester, “I donot re- 
gret this dwelling.” 

“What do you regret, then? For several 
days I have seen that. you are sad. Ah! do not 
conceal anything from me, my father! Have I 
done anything with which you are dissatisfied *”’ 

“ Nothing, nothing, dear child ; but this mar 
riage recalls,s0 many memories. Then, I am 
jealous of you,” 

“ What say you ?” exclaimed the forester. 

“ Jealous,” replied the major, smiling, “for 
you are about to become the principal attachment 
of Dorothea. It should beso, and I will not 
complain. Bat habit has rendered me_ selfish, 
you see, Until now I have been the sole object 
of my daughter’s cares, she has had but me to 
love and please ; now her time and affection will 
be shared with you, I cannot haye her always 
at my side, and I dread the hours of solitude.” 

“ Your fears have been divined by Dorothea,” 
said the forester ; ‘the other day she communi- 
cated them to me with tears in her eyes.” 

“ What say you?” interrupted Loffen; “ah! 
I will conceal my sadness, then; I will not dis- 
turb the happiness of Dorothea, Never speak to 
her of what I have said, William; it is an old 
man’s weakness, a folly. Shall I not live near 
you? Shall I not.see,you every day? I shall 
only haveto form new habits; I will do so.” 

William did not reply, and there was a silence. 
At last, casting on the major a stealthy look, he 
said, hesitatingly : 

you fear,” 

“ What?” 

“A pemion who was.once dear you inhabits 


“ Enough, enough, William !” interrupted the 
major, hastily rising ; ‘“‘ Dorothea must have told 
you what I have already replied,to this sugges- 
tion, We must, not disturb the ashes of de- 
stroyed affections. Never speak. to me on that 
subject, William ; I entreat it-as a friend, and as 
a father, requize it,” 
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Munster bowed sorrowfully and Loffen went out. 

‘Now the persoti who ‘lived at. Bgra, and to 
whom the forester had ‘alluded, was no other 
than the mother ‘of Dorothea. Married very 
young to the major, whom she loved, she had at 
first found a thousand joys in this union ; but by 
degrees the character of Loffen had diminished 
_ this happiness. Charlotte, proud and suscepti- 

ble, had not been able to endare the violence of 
his passions. Far from showing forbearance 
towards her husband, she had irritated him by 
opposition, reproaches, and discontent, until 
coolness had taken the place of affection. Then 
each remained silent, concealing their sufferings 
from the other, and becoming more and more 
exasperated. At last excess of anger occasioned 
a violent outbreak. Charlotte had departed for 
Egra, where she had relatives, and Loffen had 
come to live at Hoff with his daughter. 

But separation seemed not to have softened his 
irritation. Whether the remembrance of Char- 
lotte reminded him of wrongs at which he blush- 
ed, or whether he still retained his resentment 
against her, he avoided everything which could 
remind him of the mother of Dorothea. Her 
portrait had been covered with a cloth and ban- 
ished to a distant closet; her piano, carefully 
closed, was half hid at the extremity of an un- 
oceupied apartment; he had ever required Dor- 
othea to stady the harp, as if‘ he had feared a 
reminiscence of the past. So all the attempts of 
the young girl to combat this species of hatred, 
had been until then useless; but her’s was one of 
those hearts to whom kindness imparts courage, 
and who are never weary of trying to do good. 

Meanwhile, the day appointed for the marriage 
of Dorothea had arrived. The neptial benedic- 
tion was not to take place until after midnight 
at the Protestant church ; but the friends and 
neighbors of the major had been invited to assem- 
ble earlier for the wedding repast. \ 

They arrived before nightfall, and were re- 
ceived by the betrothed pair. When they were 
assembled, Loffen wished to leave them to ascer- 
tain whether all orders had been given ; Dorothea 
detained him. 

“A thousand pardons, my father,” said she, 
embracing him ; “but I forbid your leaving us.” 

“And why so?” said the mejor, smiling. 

* Because you com- 
mand here.” 

“How!” 

“Tam the sole mistress.” i 

“®hé is right!” exelaimed 

“ This is St! Sylvester's day.” 


“T had forgotten it,” exclaimed Loffen. wi 


ST. SYLVESTER’S DAY. 


. 

“It is St. Sylvester’s day!” repeated every 
voice ; “you are mot master in your gwa house, 
major.” 

St. Sylvester’s day, which is throughout Bava- 
ria a period of rejoicing, is in fact celebrated at 
Hoff in a peculiar manner. An ancient custom 
ordains that the order established in families 
should be reversed on this day, and that the au- 
thority exercised by the parents should pass into 
the hands of the children. It is a sort of a 
Christian imitation of those Roman saturnalias, 
in which the slaves recovered their liberty for a 
few hours, and were served, in their turn, by their 
masters. 

The major, who had always scrupulously con- 
formed to this old custom, replied, smilingly, to 
his daughter, that he left to William and herself 
the direction of everything. 

“So,” said Dorothea, “it is clearly under- 
stood that you are to submit to the laws of St 
Sylvester's day ?” 

“ Undoubtedly,” replied Loffen. 

“And you pledge yourself on your honor to be 
subject to your children all day?” 

“ I pledge my honor ; but we will see how you 
use power.” 

“ Our friends shall be judges,” said Dorothea, 
turning towards the guests; “ besides, I shall 
have a counsellor.” 

“Who 

“A lady whose acquaintance I made on my 
last journey.” 

“ You have not mentioned her to me.” 

“No, but she arrived this morning at Hoff, 
chance threw her in my way on my return from 
church, and I invited her.” 

“ Without consulting me !” said the major. 

“It is St. Sylvester's day, father,” objected 
Dorothea. 

Loffen could not suppress a gesture of dis- 
satisfaction. 

“And may I, at least, know the name of this 
stranger 

“ Here she comes,” interrupted William. 

Dorothea and himself hastened to meet her. 
The major, who was sitting near a window, rose 
hastily, leaned from the balcony—and recognized 

Charlotte. 


Tt would be difficult to express what passed in 
the soul of Loffen at this sight. There was at 
firet a mixture of surprise, trouble and anger ; 
but the latter sentiment finally prevailed. It 
was evident that all had been arranged between 
‘Dorothea and her mother; they intended, doubt- 
Jess; to effect -a ‘reconciliation ; and had relied 
upon his surprise, his embarrassment, perhaps 
his weakness, to impose upon him. This last 
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idea was repulsive to him. Age had not so 
tranquillized his soul but that displeasure ‘was 
easily transformed into indignation. His first 
idea was to repulse both mother and daughter, 
and to shut himself up in his own apartment; 
but the presence of the guests restrained him. 

He was standing in the same place, hesitating 
what he should do, when Charlotte appeared, led 
by William and Dorothea. Her look, on enter- 
ing, met that of the major, and she recoiled. 

‘I present to you Madame de Nagel, father,” 
said Dorothea, without daring to raise her eyes. 

Loffen started. 

“ Pardon me for having dared—” stammered 
Charlotte. ‘I should have given you notice.” 

“The major does not need previous notice in 
order to welcome his friends,” observed William. 

“ Besides, it was I who wished it,” resumed 
Dorothea, “ and I had a right.” 

Her father cast upon her a severe 

“ This is St. Sylvester's day,” continued the 
young girl. 

The guests had approached ; the major com- 
prehended that he must conceal his vexation. 
Slightly bowing, therefore, he said, coldly : 

“My daughter is right, madam; she is the 
mistress here to-day, and you her guest only.”’ 

“Let us go to the table,” said William. ' 

Each gentleman offered his arm to a lady, and 
the major, left alone with Madame de Nugel, was 
compelled to follow. their example. 

Bat on passing through the music saloon on 
their way to the dining-room, he perceived that 
everybody paused before a large picture newly 
suspended to the wall; it was the portrait previ- 
ously banished to the dark closet, and which re- 
presented Charlotte in all the beauty of her youth. 

“ Who placed that picture there?” exclaimed 
the major, his eyes sparkling. 

“1,” replied Dorothea, gently. 

“And who permitted you to do it?” 

“Noone, father. But itis St. Sylvester’s day.” 

Loffen bit his lips. 

“Fear nothing, sir,” said Madame de Nugel, 
in a low tone; “this prortrait represents’ me 
young, beautiful, happy—you no’ one: 
recognized me.” 


The major did not reply. They arena the { 


table. 

Loffon found himself sited oppoidte Maidaske 
de Nugel, to whom Dorothes had resigned her 
place, and who was to do the honors of the din- 


ner. The major had resolved to. avoid scandal, 


but not to conéeal his dissatisfaction; he even 
displayed it with the more affectation; that he 


ted tham he could bave wished. In vain be re- 
peated to himselfthat he was the sport of a plot 

between Charlotte and her daughter, 
which his honor called upon him to render use- 
less ; a sort of indulgent tenderness seized him 
in spite of himself; it was the first time he had 
found himself too patient and too gentle ! 

He resolved at least to preserve a silence which 
should manifest his displeasure. . Madame de 
Nugel did not attempt to interrupt it; but the 
major could not escape her mute attentions. 
Whatever he did, all his wants were anticipated, 
all his desires gratified ; the dishes and the wines 
he preferred were alone offered to him, for Char- 
lotte had forgotten none of his tastes. For the 
first time during fifteen years, he found around 
him that watchful care of the woman who has 
shared our life, and whom the most tender daugh- 
ter cannot replace. 

The repast finished, all the company passed 
into the music saloon. Loffen then perceived 
that the piano as well as the portrait had been 
brought down; it was open, and beside it was 
the music-desk of the major. Dorothea herself 
brought him his violin, reminding him that he 
had promised to play. Loffen cast a glance to- 
wards Madame de Nugel, who had approached 
the piano, and» would have refused; but the 
Counsellor Hotman summoned him to obey, ex- 
claiming that it was St. Sylvester’s day ; he was 
therefore obliged to yield. ‘ 

The piece selected cnt of Ale! 
duets which her father had oftenest played for- 
merly with Charlotte. The latter stilt remem- 
bered the expression given to it by the major, so 
it was performed with admirable skill. Those 
who knew the talents of Loffug, had never heard 
him play with so much precision, charm and 
power. It seemed as if the instruments under- 
stood each other. When they ceased, all the 
auditors applauded with transport, and the Coun- 
sellor Hotman was in ecstacies. 

“ There must be but one soul in two bodies,” 
said he, “to put so much harmony in the ex- 
pression of the same sehtiment!” 

Loffen and Madame de Nugel bowed with em- 
batrassment. 

“Achy you were made to understand each other,” - 
added the enthusiast, pressing their hands ; 
‘“ music is as it’ were an emanation of hearts ; 
and to play so harmoniously together, in almost 
‘to love one another !” 

Madame de Nugel smiled and blushed, and | 
wonld have left the piano ; but Dorothea entreat- 
ed her to give them one of those German airs 
which she sung so well. After alittle persuasion, — 


felt himself, in the depths of his heart, less irrita- | she commeneed the old ballad of La Hose Bieue. 
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As Madame de Nugel sang, all the resentment 
of the major seemed to die away, and he was 
seized with powerful emotions. This song he 
had heard the first time he had.seen Charlotte ; 
and later, in the days of their union; she had re- 
peated it to hima thousand times. The voice of 
Madame de Nugel acted on him like that of a 
fairy, and rebuilt the crambling edifice of his 
happiness. As he listened to it, he thought he 
saw again that little home surrounded by vines 
whieh they had inhabited together at Prague, 
thet garden, with its arbor of honeysuckles and 
its beds of, violets. He seemed to have become 


again young, confident, joyous. All that had 
boen tender and happy in the past seemed revived. 


Madame de Nugel had left the piano long be- 
fore, and he still remained in the same spot, his 


arms folded and his head cast down. He was 
aroused from his reverie by the voice of William, 
whe announced, that it was now midnight. He 
offered his arm to Madame de Nugel, this time 
without observation, and, accompanied by the 
guests, they directed their steps towards the 
chruch. 


There is in the important act which unites two 
beings together forever on earth, and which des- 
tines them to live for each other, a religions 
solemnity which affects every heart; but it is 
especially for a fatber that the nuptial benedic- 
tion has something grave and touching. It is, 
as it were, an abdication of his rights over the 
child he has brought up, and whose happiness he 
henceforth confides to another. 

The emotions, which the major had just ex- 
perienced had particularly disposed him to ten- 
derness ; 80 he could not restrain his tears when 
he heard the ministeg pronounce the consecrated 
form which gave his daughter to William. By 
an involuntary impulse his glanee sought that of 
Madame de Nugel ; she had concealed her head 
in her hands, and was sobbing alond. 

This community of emotion, dispelled the little 
resentment which remained in the heart of the 


major. 

“After all,” thought he, “she is her mother.” 

This idea softened him. Her mother! and she 
was there as a stranger, under a feigned name:!. 
Her another! and her presence was not even a 
pure and complete joy for Dorothea; for it re- 
minded her that the most sacred ties might be 
broken, that all the happiness dreamed of by 
William and herself might terminate in isolation 
and hatred! The major felt his heart oppressed 
as with remorse, and when his danghter rose, | 
holding the hand of the forester, he cast down 
his eyes to avoid her glance. 


Meanwhile, the party had left the church; the | 


ST.. SYLVESTER’S: 


guests took leave, and, after having embraced 
the bridal pair, each returned home. 

Dorothea had taken her father’s arm, Wil- 
liam offered histo Madame de Nugel, and all 
four arrived: at the house of the major. They 
found the saloon still illaminated, the piano open, 
the violin suspended before the desk, and the 
portrait. seeming to smile at these signs of 
festival 


Madame de Nagel then advanced towards the 
major ; she was pale, and her voice trembled. 

“Tt is the hour for us to separate,” said she ; 
“adieu, and thanks, sir, for having allowed me 
to cross your threshold. Do not:think I intend- 
ed to afflict: you by my presence. If I came 
hither, it was because I could not resist the en- 
treaties of my child. I was unwilling that she 


should. present herself before the altar as an 


orphan, and that in the. most solemn moment of 
her life she should not at least find us both near 
her. Pardon me, therefore, for having entered 
this house without your permission, and profited 


by the authority of a day granted to this child. 
St. Sylvester's day is over, sir; you are about 


to become again master here, and resume pos- 
session of the isolation which pleases you.” 

At these words she turned towards Dorothea 
and William, and embracing them with sobs, 
said : 

“Adieu, Q you whom I love, and whom I 


shall see no more! I shall bear away the memo- 
ries ofthis day as a consolation for my whole 
fuure life—but you, seek to forget it! Close 
this piano which has remained so long unopened, 
re-cover the portrait and all the past with it; 
for St. Sylvester’s day is over.” 

At these words, she tore herself from the arms 
of ‘the young couple, and advanced totteringly 
towards the door; but the major, who had just . 
closed it, remained) standing on the threshold, 
pale and trembling. Their eyes met, and the 
entire past, with its differences and sorrows, was 
pardoned in this glance. 

“ Charlotte! murmured Loffen, extending his 

“ Lucien !’” replied Madame de Nagel. 

And she suffered herself to be clasped to his 
heart, 

At last, after a long embrace, the major gently 


‘released her, and, placing his hands on the fore- 


heads of Dorothea and William, who had knelt 
before him, said, gratefully: 
“ Blessed be these children, for they have been 


wiser than their parents! Remain the mistress 


here, Dorothea;.you have restored us to hap- 
piness, and it shall heneeforth be always St. 


Sylvester's Day!) 
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THE FLORIST. 


The Florist. 


* A flowery crown will I com 
T’ll weave the crocus, weave 
I'll weave narcissus, newly wet, 
The hyacinth and violet ; 

The myrtle shall supply me green, 
And lilies laugh in light between ; 


That the rich tendrils of my beauty’s hair 
May burst into ont light the 
painted air.” 


Annuals. 

The plants generally known as annuals, are 
raised from the seed, perfect their flowers, mature 
their seed the same season, and then perish. There 
are some flowers, however, cultivated as annuals, 
that are such only in a northern climate, being in 
their own more congenial region perennials, or bi- 
ennials. Among them are the verbena, chriseis, or 
eschscholtzia, as it was formerly called, commelina, 


mirabilis, and many others. This class of annuals 


may be kept through the winter in green-houses or 
in any light cellars. Annuals are most appropriate 
for those who are changing their abode from year 
to year, as from these alone a fine display may be 
kept up the whole season, with the exception of the 


vernal months, and this deficiency may be supplied 


by having a choice collection of perennials, grown 
in pots, which can be plunged in the ground, and 
thus removed at any time when it is necessary to 
change the residence. 
Rock-W ork. 

There are many plants that succeed best when 


planted among rocks; and, for their accommoda- 
tion, and to show off their beauties to the greatest 


advantage, it is common in many gardens to have 
an appendage, called a rockery. This is made ofa 
collection of stones, in the rough or natural state, 
laid up without much order, with soil, which should 
be concealed as much as possible by the fragments 
of rock. As many of the plants succeed best in the 
shade, a portion of the rock-work should be partly 
surrounded with trees or shrubs, that they may de- 
rive that advantage. Trilliams, orchis, cyprepedi- 
ums, and some few ferns, and a great variety of na- 
tive plants which are found in our woods, with an 
appropriate soil, would flourish well in such a spot. 
The rockery should be partly, or wholly, concealed 
from the general flower-garden by shrubs or trees. 


Perennials, 

Perennials are those plants which do not in their 
growth form either trees or shrubs, but which lose 
their tops, wholly or in part, every year, after they 
have done flowering; the roots continuing to live 
and generate for several years successively. Im- 
perfect perennials continue three or more years, and 
then die, as the sweet william or fox-glove, bat 
which, with a little care in dividing the roots every 
year, can be kept many years. Perennials are 
hardy, half-hardy and tender. Hardy perennials 
stand the hardest winter without protection; half- 
hardy require to be well protected; and tender pe- 
rennials must be kept through the winter in the 
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greenhouse. Perennials are of two kinds, bulbous 
and herbaceous, which, differing materially from 
each other in habits, require, consequently, a differ- 
ent kind of treatment. 

Biennials. 

Biennials are those plants that flower the second 
and sometimes the third year from the time the 
seeds are sown, and then perish, as the hollyhock. 
Sow, for the most part, in early spring, in light soil, 
and plant out in the following autumn in the situa- 
tions where they are to flower. Many of the fine 


double and other varieties never produce seed. 


Winged Ammobium. 

This is a very pretty half-bardy annual, with 
composite white flowers, or with white, dry, invo- 
luchral scales, like some of the everlastings. The 


flowers, when gathered before they fully mature, 


retain their shape and brightness, and are fit com- 
panions for the globe amaranths, immortal flower, 
etc., for winterornaments. It grows two feet high; 
in flower from June to October. The stems have a 
curious winged attachment their whole length. 


Daphne. 


Daphne mazereon is a handsome shrub; the flow- 
ers come out before the leaves, early in the spring; 
they grow in clusters, all round the shoots of the 
former year. The flowers are succeeded by bril- 
liant scarlet berries, which are said to be a powerful 


poison. Another variety, with white flowers, has 
yellow berries. This shrub is in bloom early in 


April. It is sweet-scented; and, where there are 
many together, they will perfume the air to a con- 
siderable distance. The best time for transplanting 
is in the autumn; because, as it begins to vegetate 
early in the spring, it should not then be disturbed. 
It thrives best in a dry soil; if it has too much wet, 
it becomes mossy, and stinted in growth, and pro- 
duces fewer flowers. 


Dirca Palustris. 

Leather-Wood.—This is a much-branched shrub, 
from three to six feet high, found in wet, marshy 
and shady places. It is conspicuous, when in flow- 
er in April, for the number of yellow blossoms, 
which fade and fall rapidly as the leaves expand. 
The wood is very pliable, and the bark of singular 
toughness and tenacity. It has such strength that 
@ man cannot pull apart so much as covers a branch 
of half or third of an inch in diameter. It is used 
by millers and others for thongs, The aborigines 
used it as a cordage. 


English Ivy. 

The ancients held ivy in great esteem, and Bac- 
chus is represented as crowned with it to prevent 
intoxication. It is a highly esteemed ornamental 
evergreen climber, and much used in England for 
covering naked buildings or trees, or for training 
into fanciful shapes, or trained up,a stake so, as to 


form a standard. 
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The Housewife. 


The Feet. 

The feet should be washed in cold water every 
morning, and wiped very dry. Stockings, if too 
small, cripple the feet as surely as small shoes. 
Always be careful to give the foot room enough, 
and you will be rarely troubled with corns. When 
the toe-nails have a tendency to turn in, so as to be 
painful, the nail should always be scraped very 
thin, and as near the flesh as possible. As soon as 
the corner of the nail can be raised up out of the 
flesh, it should be kept from again entering by 
putting a tuft of fine lint under it. 


Making Bread. 

A foreign inventor offers a new method for mak- 
ing bread. After having boiled one-third of peeled 
apples, bruise them while quite warm into two- 
thirds of flour, including the proper quantity of 
leaven, and knead the whole without water, the 
juice of the fruit being sufficient. When this mix- 
ture has acquired the consistency of paste, put it 
into a vessel, and allow it to rise for about twelve 
hours. By this process is obtained a very sweet 
bread, full of eyes, and extremely light. 


Wash for Sunburn, 

Take two drachms of borax, one drachm of Ro- 
man alum, one drachm of camphor, half an ounce 
of sugar-candy, and one pound of ox-gall; mix and 
stir well together, and repeat the stirring three or 
four times a day, until the mixture becomes trans- 
parent; then strain it through a filtering paper, and 
it is fit for use. 
Powder for Chaps, etc. 

Take dry hemlock bark, powder it by rubbing 
on a fine grater; then sift this powder through 
gauze or muslin, and sprinkle it lightly on the part 
chapped. It is a safe and certain curative. 
BRose-Water. 

When the roses are in full bloom pick the leaves 
carefully off, and to every quart of water put a 
peck of them; put them in a cold still over a slow 
fire, and distil gradually ; then bottle the water; let 
it stand in the bottle three days, and then cork it 
close. 


Almond Paste. 

Blanch half a pound of sweet almonds and a 
quarter of a pound of bitter almonds, and beat them 
to powder in a mortar with half a pound of loaf 
sugar; then beat them into a paste with orange- 
flower water. 


Honey Water. 

One ounce of essence of bergamot, three drachms 
of English oil of lavender, half a drachm of oil of 
cloves, half a drachm of aromatic vinegar, six grains 
of musk, one and a half pint of spirits of wine. Mix 
and distil. 
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A Vapor-Bath at Home. 

Place strong sticks across a tub of water at the 
boiling point, and sit upon them entirely enveloped 
in a blanket, feet and all. The steam from the 
water will be a vapor-bath. Some people put herbs 
into the water. Steam-baths are excellent for se- 
vere colds, and for some disorders in the bowels. 
They should not be taken without the advice of an 
experienced nurse or physician. Great care should 
be taken not to renew the cold after—it would be 
doubly dangerous. 


To remove Stains from the Hands. 

Dip your hands in warm water, and rub on the 
stain a small portion of oxalic acid powder and 
cream of tartar, mixed together in equal quantfties. 
Keep it in a box. When the stain disappears, wash 
the hands with fine soap or almond cream. A box 
of this stain-powder should always be kept on hand. 
Almond Powder. 

Blanch six pounds of bitter almonds, dry and 
beat them, and press from them one pint of oil; 
then beat them in an iron mortar, and pass the 
powder through a sieve. Keep it from air and 
mojsture in a glass jar. Used instead of soap for 
washing the hands, it imparts a singular delicacy 
to their appearance. 


Lotion for Freckles. 

Take a teacupful of cold sour milk, scrape into it 
a quantity of horseradish. Let this stand from six 
to twelve hours; and then, being well strained, let 
it be applied two or three times a day. 


For sore Feet. 

The thin white skin which comes from suet is 
excellent to bind upon the feet for chilblains. Rub- 
bing with castile soap, and afterwards with honey, 
is likewise highly recommended. 


Sago, 

Take two tablespoonsful of sago and one pint of 
boiling water; stir together and boil gently until it 
thickens. Wine, sugar and nutmeg may be added, 
according to circumstances. 


Preserving the Nails. 

One ounce of oil of bitter almonds, one. drachm 
of oil of tartar per deliquium; one ounce of prepared 
crabs’-eyes. Mix up with essence of lemon to 
scent it. 


To make Milk of Roses. 

To one pint of rose-water add one ounce of oil of 
almonds and ten drops of the oil of tartar. Let the 
oil of tartar be poured in last. 


Canker, or Sore Mouth. 

Steep blackberry leaves, sweeten with honey, 
sprinkle in a little burnt alum, and wash the mouth 
often with this decoction. 
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Curions Matters. 


An old Watch. 

A gentleman from Longmeadow has shown us 
an old English watch, which was purchased of Jo- 
seph Story, Clerkenwell Street, London, in 1676, 
by Joseph Andrews, then about the first hardware 
merchant in Boston. It was given to the father of 
the present owner for good behaviour and attention 
to business in his 16th year, on condition that he 
would never dispose of it. He died in 1803, and 
the present owner has had it in his possession ever 
since. The first time it was cleaned there were but 
two watchmakers in Boston, and one of them was 
unwilling to take it in hand lest he should injure 
the fine work. The watch was then sent to Lon- 
don, where it remained a year and was cleaned at 
a cost of $5. The original watch-paper still re- 
mains in the case with the date of its purchase. 
This venerable ticker keeps as good time as ever, 
and seems likely to hold good for a hundred years 
more. 


An extraordinary Case. 

A remarkable case of recovery from a gunshot 
wound in the abdomen, occurred recently at St. 
Augustine, Florida. A soldier belonging to the 
New Hampshire Fourth Regiment, while on picket 
duty was shot by a rebel who was lurking about. 
A musket ball entered his abdomen, and passed 
entirely through his body, coming out at the back. 
In its passage it went through the descending celon, 
or large intestine, and one of the kidneys. Although 
every one supposed that he would die in a few 
hours, he persisted that he would get well. Dr. J.. 
C. Eastman, the skilful surgeon, treated the wound, 
and though the orifices made in the intestines are 
not closed up, he is quite comfortable, the bowels 
performing their functions properly. We under- 
stand that Dr. Eastman will make a detailed report 
of this extraordinary case for publication in the 
medical journals. 


Curious Superstitions. 

In Malta, whenever a violent storm occurs, the 
bishop commands all the church bells to be rung 
for the purpose of calming it. In the interior of 
France, the bells are rung during a storm for the 
purpose of averting danger from the crops. Hero- 
dotus tells us that the Thracians, more bold, used to 
menace the thunder-cloud with arrows, and com- 
bated even the dread artillery of heaven. 


A Piece of Stone in a Man’s Eye 15 Years. 

A piece of blue granite, three-eighths by one- 
eighth of an inch in circumference, and about a 
quarter of an inch in thickness, has been removed 
from the eye of Pascal P. Janes, of Northampton, 
Mass. Mr. Janes is a stonecutter, and has carried 
the fragment in his eye for fifteen years. The 
wound was never probed, and the orifice where the 
stone entered had healed. 


A Hen Story. 

The Bellows Falls Times is responsible for the 
following story :—A hen belonging to Mr. Herrick, 
of Reading, having one day discovered a litter of 
young kittens in a crib near her own nest, forsook 
her own nest, and proceeded with the utmost assi- 
duity, clucking and bristling, to brood the kittens. 
If at any time the kittens thrust their heads out 
from under her wings, she pushed them in again 
with her bill. When the old cat came to attend to 
her rightful progeny, the hen would go at her with 
the greatest fury; and it was not till the hen had 
been forcibly ejected and put in close confinement, 
that poor puss could have an opportunity to rescue 
her little ones from actual starvation. 


Vitality of Seeds. 

Some years ago, a vase, hermetically sealed, was 
found in a mummy-pit in Egypt, by the English 
traveller, Wilkinson, who sent it to the British Mu- 
seum. The librarian there, having unfortunately 
broken it, discovered in it afew grains of wheat 
and one or two peas, old, wrinkled, and as hard as 
a stone. The peas were planted carefully under 
glass on the 4th of June, 1844, and at the end of 
thirty days these seeds were seen to spring up into 
new life. They had been buried probably about 
three thousand years ago, perhaps in the time of 
Moses, and had slept all that long time, apparently 
dead, yet still living in the dust of the tomb. 


Melting Gold and Silver. 

In melting gold at the United States mint, one 
hundred pounds of silver to fifty of gold is placed 
on each crucible, and after the two are rendered 
fluid, the mixed metal is dipped out and poured 
into a large copper vessel filled with cold water, 
the metal being swung round in the process. This 
rotary motion causes the metal to sink to the bot- 
tom in the form of flakes or grains. Hence it is 
called the process of granulation. The metals are 
afterwards separated by means of acids. 


National Tunes. 

The Independent informs an inquiring correspon- 
dent that “ Hail Columbia” was written by Joseph 
Hopkinson; “Star-Spangled Banner,” by Francis 
Scott Key; “ The American Flag,” beginning 


“ When Freedom from her mountain height 
Unfurled his standard to the air,” 


by Joseph Rodman Drake; and that the authorship 
of “Yankee Doodle” is unknown, or at least un- 
settled. 


Solomon’s Temple. 

The contribution of the people, in the time of 
David, towards the building of the sanctuary was 
not far from £30,000,000; while David is said to 
have collected nearly £36,000,000. The gold with 
which Solomon overlaid the “Most Holy Place,” 
only a room thirty feet square, amounted to more 
than thirty-eight millions sterling. 
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The Housewife. 


The Feet. 

The feet should be washed in cold water every 
morning, and wiped very dry. Stockings, if too 
small, cripple the feet as surely as small shoes. 
Always be careful to give the foot room enough, 
and you will be rarely troubled with corns. When 
the toe-nails have a tendency to turn in, so as to be 
painful, the nail should always be scraped very 
thin, and as near the flesh as possible. As soon as 
the corner of the nail can be raised up out of the 
flesh, it should be kept from again entering by 
putting a tuft of fine lint under it. 


Making Bread. 

A foreign inventor offers a new method for mak- 
ing bread. After having boiled one-third of peeled 
apples, bruise them while quite warm into two- 
thirds of flour, including the proper quantity of 
leaven, and knead the whole without water, the 
juice of the fruit being sufficient. When this mix- 
ture has acquired the consistency of paste, put it 
into a vessel, and allow it to rise for about twelve 
hours. By this process is obtained a very sweet 
bread, full of eyes, and extremely light. 


Wash for Sunburn, 

Take two drachms of borax, one drachm of Ro- 
man alum, one drachm of camphor, half an ounce 
of sugar-candy, and one pound of ox-gall; mix and 
stir well together, and repeat the stirring three or 
four times a day, until the mixture becomes trans- 
parent; then strain it through a filtering paper, and 
it is fit for use. 

Powder for Chaps, etc. 

Take dry hemlock bark, powder it by rubbing 
on a fine grater; then sift this powder through 
gauze or muslin, and sprinkle it lightly on the part 
chapped. It is a safe and certain curative. 

Rose- Water. 

When the roses are in full bloom pick the leaves 
carefully off, and to every quart of water put a 
peck of them; put them in a cold still over a slow 
fire, and distil gradually; then bottle the water; let 
it stand in the bottle three days, and then cork it 
close. 


Almond Paste. 

Blanch half a pound of sweet almonds and a 
quarter of a pound of bitter almonds, and beat them 
to powder in a mortar with half a pound of loaf 
sugar; then beat them into a paste with orange- 
flower water. 


Honey Water. 

One ounce of essence of bergamot, three drachms 
of English oil of lavender, half a drachm of oil of 
cloves, half a drachm of aromatic vinegar, six grains 
of musk, one and a half pint of spirits of wine. Mix 
and distil. 


THE HOUSEWIFE. 


A Vapor-Bath at Home. 

Place strong sticks across a tub of water at the 
boiling point, and sit upon them entirely enveloped 
in a blanket, feet and all. The steam from the 
water will be a vapor-bath. Some people put herbs 
into the water. Steam-baths are excellent for se- 
vere colds, and for some disorders in the bowels. 
They should not be taken without the advice of an 
experienced nurse or physician. Great care should 
be taken not to renew the cold after—it would be 
doubly dangerous. 


To remove Stains from the Hands. 

Dip your hands in warm water, and rub on the 
stain a small portion of oxalic acid powder and 
cream of tartar, mixed together in equal quantfties. 
Keep it in a box. When the stain disappears, wash 
the hands with fine soap or almond cream. A box 
of this stain-powder should always be kept on hand. 


Almond Powder. 

Blanch six pounds of bitter almonds, dry and 
beat them, and press from them one pint of oil; 
then beat them in an iron mortar, and pass the 
powder through a sieve. Keep it from air and 
mojsture in a glass jar. Used instead of soap for 
washing the hands, it imparts a singular delicacy 
to their appearance. 


Lotion for Freckles, 

Take a teacupful of cold sour milk, scrape into it 
a quantity of horseradish. Let this stand from six 
to twelve hours; and then, being well strained, let 
it be applied two or three times a day. 


For sore Feet, 

The thin white skin which comes from suet is 
excellent to bind upon the feet for chilblains. Rub- 
bing with castile soap, and afterwards with honey, 
is likewise highly recommended. 


Sago, 

Take two tablespoonsful of sago and one pint of 
boiling water; stir together and boil gently until it 
thickens. Wine, sugar and nutmeg may be added, 
according to circumstances. 

Preserving the Nails. 

One ounce of oil of bitter almonds, one. drachm 
of oil of tartar per deliquium; one ounce of prepared 
crabs’-eyes. Mix up with essence of lemon to 
scent it. 

To make Milk of Roses, 

To one pint of rose-water add one ounce of oil of 
almonds and ten drops of the oil of tartar. Let the 
oil of tartar be poured in last. 


Canker, or Sore Mouth. 

Steep blackberry leaves, sweeten with honey, 
sprinkle in a little burnt alum, and wash the mouth 
often with this decoction. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 587 


Curions Matters. 


An old Watch. 

A gentleman from Longmeadow has shown us 
an old English watch, which was purchased of Jo- 
seph Story, Clerkenwell Street, London, in 1676, 
by Joseph Andrews, then about the first hardware 
merchant in Boston. It was given to the father of 
the present owner for good behaviour and attention 
to business in his 16th year, on condition that he 
would never dispose of it. He died in 1803, and 
the present owner has had it in his possession ever 
since. The first time it was cleaned there were but 
two watchmakers in Boston, and one of them was 
unwilling to take it in hand lest he should injure 
the fine work. The watch was then sent to Lon- 
don, where it remained a year and was cleaned at 
a cost of $5. The original watch-paper still re- 
mains in the case with the date of its purchase. 
This venerable ticker keeps as good time as ever, 
and seems likely to hold good for a hundred years 
more. 


An extraordinary Case. 

A remarkable case of recovery from a gunshot 
wound in the abdomen, occurred recently at St. 
Augustine, Florida. A soldier belonging to the 
New Hampshire Fourth Regiment, while on picket 
duty was shot by a rebel who was lurking about. 
A musket ball entered his abdomen, and passed 
entirely through his body, coming out at the back. 
In its passage it went through the descending celon, 
or large intestine, and one of the kidneys. Although 
every one supposed that he would die in a few 
hours, he persisted that he would get well. Dr. J.. 
C. Eastman, the skilful surgeon, treated the wound, 
and though the orifices made in the intestines are 
not closed up, he is quite comfortable, the bowels 
performing their functions properly. We under- 
stand that Dr. Eastman will make a detailed report 
of this extraordinary case for publication in the 
medical journals. 


Curious Superstitions. 

In Malta, whenever a violent storm occurs, the 
bishop commands all the church bells to be rung 
for the purpose of calming it. In the interior of 
France, the bells are rung during a storm for the 
purpose of averting danger from the crops. Hero- 
dotus tells us that the Thracians, more bold, used to 
menace the thunder-cloud with arrows, and com- 
bated even the dread artillery of heaven. 


A Piece of Stone in a Man’s Eye 15 Years, 

A piece of blue granite, three-eighths by one- 
eighth of an inch in circumference, and about a 
quarter of an inch in thickness, has been removed 
from the eye of Pascal P. Janes, of Northampton, 
Mass. Mr. Janes is a stonecutter, and has carried 
the fragment in his eye for fifteen years. The 
wound was never probed, and the orifice where the 
stone entered had healed. 


A Hen Story. 

The Bellows Falls Times is responsible for the 
following story :—A hen belonging to Mr. Herrick, 
of Reading, having one day discovered a litter of 
young kittens in a crib near her own nest, forsook 
her own nest, and proceeded with the utmost assi- 
duity, clucking and bristling, to brood the kittens. 
If at any time the kittens thrust their heads out 
from under her wings, she pushed them in again 
with her bill. When the old cat came to attend to 
her rightful progeny, the hen would go at her with 
the greatest fury; and it was not till the hen had 
been forcibly ejected and put in close confinement, 
that poor puss could have an opportunity to rescue 
her little ones from actual starvation. 


Vitality of Seeds. 

Some years ago, a vase, hermetically sealed, was 
found ina mummy-pit in Egypt, by the English 
traveller, Wilkinson, who sent it to the British Mu- 
seum. The librarian there, having unfortunately 
broken it, discovered in it a few grains of wheat 
and one or two peas, old, wrinkled, and as hard as 
a stone. The peas were planted carefully under 
glass on the 4th of June, 1844, and at the end of 
thirty days these seeds were seen to spring up into 
new life. They had been buried probably about 
three thousand years ago, perhaps in the time of 
Moses, and had slept all that long time, apparently 
dead, yet still living in the dust of the tomb. 


Melting Gold and Silver. 

In melting gold at the United States mint, one 
hundred pounds of silver to fifty of gold is placed 
on each crucible, and after the two are rendered 
fluid, the mixed metal is dipped out and poured 
into a large copper vessel filled with cold water, 
the metal being swung round in the process. This 
rotary motion causes the metal to sink to the bot- 
tom in the form of flakes or grains. Hence it is 
called the process of granulation. The metals are 
afterwards separated by means of acids. 


National Tunes. 

The Independent informs an inquiring correspon- 
dent that “ Hail Columbia” was written by Joseph 
Hopkinson; “Star-Spangled Banner,” by Francis 
Scott Key; “The American Flag,” beginning 

“ When Freedom from her mountain height 
Unfurled his standard to the air,”’ 


by Joseph Rodman Drake; and that the authorship 
of “Yankee Doodle” is unknown, or at least un- 
settled. 


Solomon’s Temple. 

The contribution of the people, in the time of 
David, towards the building of the sanctuary was 
not far from £30,000,000; while David is said to 
have collected nearly £36,000,000. The gold with 
which Solomon overlaid the “Most Holy Place,” 
only a room thirty feet square, amounted to more 
than thirty-eight millions sterling. 
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Editor's 


Gable. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror anp Proprizror. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

With the present number we close the sixteenth 
volume of Ballou’s Dollar Magazine, and our 
next issue will commence the seventeenth volume 
of the work, being the January number for 1863. 
We shall improve the present appearance of the 
Magazine, by printing it on an entirely new font 
of type, of new style and elegant finish, just man- 
ufactured for us by Messrs. Phelps & Dalton, of 
this city, and we intend that the literary charac- 
ter of this magazine shall also be fresh and pro- 
gressive. We doubt if any other serial publica- 
tion in America ever reached to such extended 
popularity, and so large a circulation, in an ex- 
istence of eight years ;—this success it shall be 
our aim to merit. 

We trust that our friends will renew their sub- 
scriptions at once, as our edition is based upon 
the actual demand, and hundreds upon hundreds 
find themselves disappointed each year, who neg- 
lect to subscribe at the commencement of the 
volume. We have not a back number of the Mag- 
azine at the present writing in our office. All who 
subscribe promptly are sure of the work regularly 
and complete, but we print no more than to meet 
the first regular demand. Our edition has now 
assumed such magnitude, that no other plan can 
be adopted. 

We stop all subscriptions at the expiration of 
the time paid for. Enclose one dollar, and secure 
the cheapest magazine in the world, for a whole year. 


Divine Beties.—All the women of the vil- 
lages on the shores of the Gulf of Mexico are in 
the habit of swimming. The young ladies are 
all diving belles. 


Naturat History.—A celebrated naturalist 
says that asses are the most vilified of animals. 
We know that foxes are the most run down. 


or Tu1s.—A coat out at the elbow 
may be buttoned over a generous breast. 


THE GENTLE SEX. 

It is only in America that women, of all classes 
receive that respect and consideration which they 
are so unquestionably entitled to by nature. 
This is so markedly the case that foreigners 
notice it at once on arriving from abroad. Now, 
rightly viewed, and its bearings properly analyzed, 
this is one of the strongest tokens of civiliza- 
tion that can be adduced, and actually amounts 
with us to a national characteristic. In Vienna, 
women dig cellars. and carry hods; in Paris, 
they clean the streets ; in England, they drudge 
in the fields at manly labor, for sixpence a day ; 
in America alone, is their task confined to the 
domestic circle, and about the sacred hearth of 
homes they render so cheerful and happy. We 
are led to draw these comparisons, because by 
each arrival from the old world we are so im- 
pressed with the misery that all the humble 
classes suffer under monarchy; and then we 
turn to contrast their deplorable lot with that of 
our own people. It is the natural result of a 
monarchical form of government to separate 
society into just two divisions, the high and the 
low, the rich and the poor. There can be no 
intermediate grades. Creation is a sort of see- 
saw, in its goings on, like the board over a 
barrel, which two schoolboys tilt upon ; first, one 
is uppermost, then the other. Such has been 
the scene in Europe during the revolutions 
of 1848 and 1849. When monarchical power 
prevails, we see one class high up in the air 
basking in sunshine, while the other is sunken 
amid the dirt and filth. Republicanism is the 
only true balance. It hangs the scales in the 
hands of justice, and nothing can turn the beam 
to favor one class of humanity over another. 
Great reforms cannot be consummated in a day ; 
and we do not yet despair of seeing the fires of 
the old world lighted upon republicay altars. 


Qusrr.—The law in some of the Western 
States fixes it that where a woman attempts to 
kill her husband he is entitled to a divorce— 
provided she succeeds in the attempt, we suppose. 


Very Trvux.—There is no condition so low 
but may have hopes; nor any so high, that it is 
out of the reach of fears. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


STRUGGLES OF GENIUS. 

A peremptory condition of genius seems to be 
its early environment by adverse circumstances 
and oppressive influences. Few of the great 
men who have left their names engraven deep 
upon the tablets of history, have stepped without 
an effort into places of commanding influence. 
The tender flower that is born to gladden a few 
bright eyes, may bloom in the rich soil and care- 
fully tended seclusion of the garden, but the 
giant oak, that crowns the lofty summit, and 
spreads abroad its leafy arms, giving shelter like 
a monarch, and defying the lightning, like Ajax, 
struggles up through storms, and hail, and moun- 
tain blast, clinging to the rude rock with fierce 
tenacity, and finding exulting life where the 
flower would perish. 

So it is with the master spirits of mankind; 
you can scarce find a single name of note, either 
in literature, politics, art, arms or science, upon 
whose cradle fortune has smiled. It seems as if 
the ‘‘primrose path of dalliance” worried the 
feet that press it more than the rugged roads 
where rocks so bar the advancing step. Strife 
seems to be the element of genius, and success is 
wrung, nine times out of ten, out of a hard battle 
with the world. The spoiled children cf what 
the world calls fortune, are rarely the spoiled 
children of fame also. Are not the proofs of this 
assertion multifarious? Need we specify more 
minutely a few examples ? 

Look at the father of ancient poets, blind Ho- 
mer, groping his way through the world, but 
calling music from his harp-strings that might 
charm the gods. Look at Milton, living in 
stormy, revolutionary times, and so ill-appreci- 
ated that the copyright of his immortal poems is 
sold for £10. Look at Columbus, begging bread 
for his child at the gate of a convent, and wan- 
dering from court to court to obtain the means 
to give a new world to the old. Remember Oli- 
ver Goldsmith pulverizing drugs in an apothe- 
cary’s mortar—he whose strains were to delight 
an Augustan era, and perhaps to echo to all 
time; Gifford, toiling on a cobbler’s bench; 
Crabbe, stern poet of life’s struggles, reduced to 
the verge of starvation and despair, and only re- 
lieved by the noble charity of Edmund Burke; 
Cervantes, the prince of humorists, rich in intel- 
lectual wealth, and poor in the world’s goods; 
Otway, one of the finest of English dramatists, 
choked by the crust he eagerly swallowed at the 
expiration of an interval of famine. But why 
go through the list? Little does the casual 


reader, who glances over pages sparkling with 
wit and humor, think of the cankering care, the 
physical and mental suffering, by which the in- 
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tellect that charms him has been nartured. Little 
does the crowded parquet, entertained by the ap- 
parently easy and natural grace of the smiling 
dancer, who bounds and undulates before it, 
think what physical agonies she has endured be- 
fore her muscles have conquered that suppleness 
and airy elasticity. 

Even if genius has no physical suffering to 
contend with, it finds its elements of effort and 
struggle in tempestuous passions and disturbing 
sensibilities. It is amidst the fury of the ele- 
ments that the vivid lightning has its birth ; tal- 
ent may be nurtured in calm—genius expands 
only beneath a stormy sky. Byron inherited a 
peerage when a boy; famous, flattered, courted, 
admired—that rare thing, a noble poet and a 
poet-noble—his whole life was at war with him- 
self and with the world; a painful and turbulent 
career. Napoleon had a rugged training; his 
early life was darkened by misfortune. The 
Duke de Reichstadt, the son and grandson of an 
emperor, was nurtured amid more than “ Capuan 
delights.” Mark the difference of their fortunes ; 
one was a hero, the other—nothing ! 


Bap Wives.—All the wits of all times have 
tried their hand at satire upon bad wives, but an 
essayist of the reign of King James gives us a 
description sharp enough to have been written 
by a henpecked husband—which perhaps he was 
—‘ She marries a husband for his patience, and 
the land adjoining. If she loves, she loves not the 
man, but the beast of him. Her chief commen- 
dation is, that she brings a man to repentance.” 


Do not pELtay.—Immediately on the receipt 
of the present number of the Dollar Magazine, 
enclose us one dollar, and thus renew the sub- 
scription for the new year. The present number 
closes the sixteenth volume. The next number 
will appear upon new type, and otherwise greatly 
improved, including an original and fresh set of 
illustrations from the seat of war. 


» 


Rartroap Inventions.—The Railroad Jour- 
nal estimates the value of railway inventions in 
the last forty years in this country alone to be 
twelve hundred millions of dollars. Yet the 
career of improvement seems as far as ever from 
having reached a limit. 


A GENTLE CorpWAINneR.—The most tender- 
hearted man we ever heard of was a shoemaker, 
who always shut his eyes and whistled when he 
run his awl into a sole. 
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HORSEMANSHIP IN CHILI. 

Darwin, in his “ Researches in South Amer- 
ica,” gives the following account of the method 
of mastering and training the horse in Chili. 
The power of man over the horse, and the facility 
with which he is taught the most surprising and 
wonderful feats of skill, is truly astonishing. 
The Gaachos are well known to be perfect riders. 
The idea of being thrown, let the horse do what 
it likes, never enters theirheads. Their criterion 
of a good rider is a man who can manage an un- 
tamed colt, or who, if his horse fall, alights on 
his own feet, or can perform other such exploits. 
Ihave heard of a man betting that he would 
throw his horse down twenty times, and that nine- 
teen times he would not fall himself. I recollect 
seeing a Guacho riding a very stubborn horse, 
which three times successively reared so high as 
to fall backwards with great violence. The man 
judged with uncommon coolness the proper mo- 
ment for slipping off—not an instant before or 
after the right time; and as soon as the horse got 
uf the man jumped on his back, and at last they 
started in a gallop. The Guacho never appears 
to exert any muscular force. I was one day 
watching a good rider, as we were galloping 
along at a rapid pace, and thought to myself: 
“ Surely, if the horse start, you appear so care- 
less on your seat, you must fall.” At this mo- 
ment a male ostrich sprang from its nest under 
the horse’s nose ; the young colt bounded on une 
side like a stag; but as for the man, all that could 
be said was, that he started and took fright with 
his horse. In Chili and Peru more pains are 
taken with the mouth of the horse than in La 
Plata, and this is evidently in consequence of the 
more intricate nature of the country. In Chili, 
a horse is not considered perfectly broken till he 
can be brought up standing, in the midst of his 
full speed on any particular spot—for instance, 
on a cloak thrown upon the ground. I have 
seen an animal bounding with spirit, yet merely 
reined by a forefinger and thumb, taken at full 
gallop across the court-yard, and then made to 
wheel round the post of a verandah with great 
speed, but at so equal a distance that the rider, 
with outstretched arm, all the while kept one 
finger rubbing the post. Then making a demi 
volte in the air, with the other arm outstretched, 
he wheeled round in an opposite direction. 


‘Evrorgzan Porvtation.—The three great 
powers in Europe, in respect to population, stand 
in the following order :—Russia is at the head, 
having “a population of 58,470,000; next is 
France, with 37,372,732; and finally Austria, 
with 36,065,300. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


THE POWER OF MUSIC. 

Never has the power of music been more viv- 
idly portrayed than by D’Israeli in “ Vivian 
Gray ”—“ A blast from thy trumpet, and thou- 
sands rush forth to die ; one peal from thy organ, 
and tens of thousands kneel to pray.” We quote 
the passage from memory. Every one knows 
the effect produced on the Swiss regiments in 
the French service by the performance of their 
national air, the “ Ranz des Vaches,” that hun- 
dreds deserted, braving death, in their desire to 
return to their mountain-homes, so vividly called 
up by the simple melody. On the Highlanders 
in colonial service, the air of “Lochaber no 
more” produced similar effects. The stern 
Scotch warriors gathered before the frowning 
batteries of Sebastopol were often melted to tears 
by the air of “Annie Laurie” played by their 
regimental bands. ‘The editor of the New York 
Musical World says :—“ A German gentleman 
told us a short time since, that on the previous 
Sunday he had chanced to attend services at 
Trinity Church; when, as it happened, a solid 
old German chorale was performed. He said he 
was transported literally as well as metaphori- 
cally, to hear it sung by a large choir and con- 
gregation, accompanied by a powerful organ ; that 
he was carried instantly to his old home far away 
across the mighty ocean, and that he was fairly en- 
raptured. We believed him, for his eyes glistened 
with recalled emotion as he narrated the circum- 
stance.” Music is undeniably a power of first- 
rate importance, and may be used with vast effect 
in the spiritual elevation of mankind. It prompts 
to deeds of daring, it stimulates the most ardent 
devotion. We would not, therefore, banish from 
our streets even the organ-grinders or the hurdy- 
gurdy men, and if they could be dissociated from 
tamborines and monkeys, we could regard them 
as a beneficial institution. Who shall say how . 
many evil thoughts and dangerous passions have 
been banished or hushed by the influence of some 
well-known melody—some secular or sacred 
strain casually striking the ear in the crowded 
thoroughfares ? 

Tus Deat Trape.—Maine is competing 
with the provinces in the deal trade with Eng- 
land, and beating them ; the deals from Maine 
being a great deal the best. 


Tiwe.—Time is an old novelist who takes 
pleasure in printing his tales on our countenances. 
He writes the first chapters with a swan’s down, 
and graves the last with a steel pen. 


Apvice To 4 Torer.—Don’t let your spirits 
go down. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


ON BOASTING. 

There is an old saying that “barking dogs 
never bite,” and it is applicable to human beings 
as well. The bravest men are the most quiet; 
as a certain writer says, “I ever mistrast these 
quiet natures ; they are like still waters over vol- 
canoes.”” The coward is known infallibly by his 
loud blustering tones, his ferocious air, his never- 
ending gasconade.® If all cowards are not boast- 
ers, certainly all boasters are cowards, or men of 
small performances. Ben Jonson, in “ Every 
Man in his Humor,” most happily hits off the 
peculiar features of the boaster, in the character 
of Captain Bobadil. With what fluent audacity 
he speaks of his performance at the “ Leaguer 
of Strigonium !” 

“Observe me judiciously, sweet sir; they had 
_ planted me three demi-culverias, just in the 

mouth of the breach; now, sir, as we were to 
give on, their master-gunner (a man of no mean 
skill and mark, you must think), confronts me 
with his linstock, and ready to give fire; I, spy- 
ing his intendment, discharge my petronel in his 
bosom, and, with these single arms, my poor 
rapier, ran violently upon the Moors that guard- 
ed the ordnance, and put them all to the sword.” 

Who has not laughed over Sheridan’s delinea- 
tion of a full-blooded coward, in the person of 
Bob Acres, whose courage oozed out at his 
fingers’ ends? Dickens must have had Captain 
Bobadil in his eye, when he delineated a kindred 
boaster—Captain Dowler, in the Pickwick Pa- 
pers. Dowler is recounting his courtship :—* I 
courted her under singular circumstances. I 
won her through a rash vow, thus—I saw her ; I 
loved her; I proposed; she refused me. ‘ You 
love another ?’—‘ Spare my blushes.’—‘I know 
him.’—‘ You do ?’—‘ Very good, if he remains 
here, I’ll skin him!’ I wrote him anote. I said 
it was a painful thing—and so it was. I said I 
had pledged my word as a gentleman to skin 
him. My character was at stake; as an officer 
in his majesty’s service, I was bound to do it. I 
regretted the necessity, but it must be done. He 
was open to conviction ; he saw that the rules of 
the service were imperative; he fled. I married 
her.” And yet Captain Dowler rans away from 
.Mr. Winckle, the most inoffensive creature in 
the universe. 

The world is full of Bobadils and Dowlers ; 
men of large words, of furious gestures, of fiery 
eyes, of lowering brows, as valorous as turtle- 
doves, and as magnanimous as mice. They are 
not without their uses. As travelling compan- 
ions, for instance, they are inestimable ; their sto- 
ries of hair-breadth escapes and valorous achieve- 


ments beguile many a long ride in car or stage- 


coach. They hector landlords. and bully wait- 
ers ; threaten corporations with the vengeance of 
the law, and meet hackney-coachmen on their 
own ground. In any crisis, short of an actual 
collision, they behave manfully enough, for they 
dare do anything that requires no courage. Ifa 
boaster happens to be a married man, he is very 
apt to be henpecked, and may be diseovered by 
his mysterious silence while in the presence of 
his better half. 

Shakspeare, whose keen eye permitted no folly 
to escape, did not allow the boasting fraternity 
to go scot free. His ancient Pistol will stand to 
the end of time, an enduring monument of the 
full-mouthed braggadocia. It is true that the 
picture is somewhat overcharged and borders 
upon caricature. The boasting of Falstaff is 
more nicely delineated ; it is tinged with the wit 
and humor of the fat knight. The ludicrousness 
of his description of his encounter with the prince 
and his comrades, is only equalled by the exqui- 
site absurdity of the dramatic situation, and the 
peculiar relation of narrator and listener. 

It would be very easy to multiply instances of 
happy illustrations of boasting in the writings of 
the English dramatists and novelists, but they 
will readily occur to the recollection of the read- 
ers. Sometimes whole regions and districts are 
infected by this boastful spirit. Thus the Gas- 
cons in France are famous for their self-laudation, 
whence gasconading has become a universal term 
for vain-glorious boasting. Captain Marryatt 
tells us that the inhabitants of Barbadoes are 
famous for this foible, and makes one of the 
“colored pussons” of that fortunate island give 
as & sentiment on a public occasion—“ De native 
born Barbadean—he most too brave !” 

Unfortunately this folly is not confined to any 
particular place or class of persons. The quack 
doctor boasts of his cures, the grazier boasts of 
his cattle, the fast young man boasts of his fast 
horse, the fowl-breeder boasts of his breed of 
Cochin Chinas, the handsome bachelor boasts of 
his conquests, and the millionaire boasts of his 
rent-roll. There are few persons who can boast 
of passing a whole day without boasting ; for the 
“ modest stillness and humility” that Henry V. 
commended in the private citizen, seems to be 
utterly disregarded in this age of brass. Bar- 
num, that “snapper-up of unconsidered trifles,” 
should catch the first truly modest man and 
place him on exhibition ! 

Urpwarp.—The same feeling which prompts 
the child to reach up his hand to the waxen ima- 
ges of the pedler, goes with us into the higher 
walks of art. 
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Public drinking fountains, similar to those in 
England, have just been established in Brussels. 


A new style of light mn now driven b 
wagonette. 


Fashionable ladies now, in Paris, carry small 
canes, with heads, when they promenade 


The widow of a banker named Gosling 
(stuffing, two hundred and Sy pounds 
sterling) is about to marry Earl Granville. 


The first grandson of Queen Victoria, the 
ape Prince of Pravsis, is ust christened. He 
Albert Wilhelm rich,a German 

name enough. 


The olive of Greece has been attacked 
a of Th, is a sort of 
scurvy caused by an insect. crop is serious- 
ly affected, 

The frightful mortality among infants in Cey- 

that not less than seventy-five per cent. of the 
infants born die within the year. 
The 17,000 volumes confiscated by Russia after 
the conquest of Poland in 1831 are to be restored 
to the city of Warsaw by order of the Emperor 
Alexander. 


A new invention, called the “pendulum can- 
non,” a new infantry musket, and a new system 
of breech-loading gun, invented by M. ia 
pot, were tried before Louis Napoleon, whe ap- 
peared very much satisfied with the result. 

The smallest watch in the London Exhibition 
is a minute affair, smaller than a pea, set ina a 


for a lady’s finger; it goes for six hours, 
toy fee pretty little sum of 


Mameluke Bey, the noted Mameluke warrior, 
who joined Napoleon in Egypt and followed him 
through his su uent campaigns, recently died 
at the Hotel des Invalides in Paris, 85 


; ar He was the last of Napoleon’s 
A wild woman of the woods is the latest “ sen- 


sation” in Paris. She was captured in some 
impracticable and unheard-of place, and has 
been exhibited before the learned societies. Her 
hair measures five feet in length, and, being 
thick and woolly, forms an immense mantle, 


giving her the appearance of enormous size. 


A forger of Russian rouble notes has just been 
arrested at Hamburg. The extent of his for- 


gies is quite astounding, for it is estimated that 
put in circulation some millions of forged 
notes. In his apartment the police found spuri- 
ous notes to the value of one million roubles— 


about eight hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
The official organ of the Czar, the Jnvalide 
Russe, announces most unexpectedly a reduction 


of the Russian army, Sixty soldiers of every 
battalion of the Guards, and about twenty of the 
infantry, are to be immediately me gs and 
about twice the number sent on furlough. The 
reduction will amount to some fifty 
thousand men. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Dion Bourcicault, actor and author, has made 
a large fortune lately in London. 

England lost by battle and sickness over 60,000 
men during the last war with Russia. 


The gold fields of Australia are yielding at the 
rate of $100.000,000 a year. ; 

The Russians preserve fish in hot weather for 
a long time by dipping them in hot wax. 

There are only thirty thousand piano forte 
teachers in the city of Paris. - 

In Preston, om pry there are 23,000 
receiving parochial and charitable relief. 


A police constable, in London, by a fall, forced 
three false teeth into his glottis died. 


Statistics show that intemperance is increasing 
in England. It certainly is so far as the press is 
concerned. 


The Lond rnals greatly exercised 
te Lenten 
and the great towns. 


A feeble woman, 67 years of turned out 
of a house in Tottenham Court Road, not lo 
since, for non-payment of rent, starved to d 
in the streets of don. 

In Pleschen (Poland) a great wolf hunt took 
place a few weeks since, at which no less than 
three thousand and ninety-six men were engaged 
to beat up the game. 

England exported over fifteen million gallons 
of beer last year, to say nothing of the vast 
manufactured for home consumptien. 

he total export for six years has been over one 
hundred and ten millions of gallons. 

The yield of herrings on the English coast this 
year is enormous. On two nights in one week 
in August, three million fish were brought into a 
single port. Their value was £3000. 


The death, in London, of Mr. John Lewis Ri- 
cardo, the eminent advocate of free trade is an- 
nounced. He was born in London in 1814, 
and early interested himself in commercial 
undertakings. 


The Tipperary, Ireland, correspondent of a 
Dublin journal, writing on the 19th ult, alleges 
that there are agents at present in Ireland, in 
connection with the Federal government, covertly 
recruiting for the American service. 

A farm-laborer, named Caudreliez, at 

empleneuve, (Nord,) lost his life two days 

ince by eating a plum in which a wasp was 
concealed. The insect stung him in the back of 
the mouth, and the parts swelled so much that 
the man died from suffocation two hours after. 
here is a rebelli the English 

thir of tho enet hve 
together in opposition to the poke bonnet and 
scant skirt. Crinoline of moderate periphery 
now surrounds their frames, and flowers and 


ribbons are invading the precincts of the drab. 


A new varity of flying fish was recently 
caught about one hundred and twenty miles from 
Melbourne, in Australia. It was seventeen 

or. a) or Ww 
deustely lenge, and with irregular 
spots. 
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RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Record of the Times. 


It is said that the cramp may be mitigated, if 
not removed, by holding a stick of brimstone in 
one’s hand, when it comes on. 

An Amazon out West, in describing her run- 
away husband, says, “ Daniel may be known by 
a scar on the nose, where I scratc' him.” 

It is estimated that all the bounties paid and 
to be paid to the soldiers will make an aggregate 
of $70,000,000. 


A bullet, which has hung fire for seventy- 
seven years, was exhibited at a recent war meet- 
ing in Hartford. It had just been taken from 
the body of aman who received it at the battle 
of Bunker Hill. 

Horace Vernet recently returned to Paris from 
his winter residence in the Isles Hyeres in the 
south of France. He is still as active and erect 
as ayoung man, though 73 years old. 


The malignant smallpox has broken out among 
the sheep in several towns in Dorsetshire, Eng- 
land. Inoculation has been employed to advan- 
tage, and the fatality reduced thereby from sixty- 
five to five per cent. 

Lady Franklin, during her visit to the Sand- 
wich Islands, made a collection of native curi- 
osities, which have just been placed in the Inter- 
national Exhibition in London, so that the Ha- 
waiins have a department of their own produc- 
tions in the great fair. 

So frequent have been the desertions from the 
British army in the Provinces to the American 
side, that the commander-in-chief of her majes- 
ty’s land forces in British North America pur- 

, in future, that all deserters caught in the 
act shall be shot, instead of being transported to 
a penal colony. 

Tacitus says, “ In the early ages man lived a 
life of innocence and simplicity.” Upon this a 
critic remarks, ‘‘ When was this period of inno- 
cence? The first woman went astray. The 
first man that was born in the world killed the 
second. When did the time of simplicity 
begin 

Two sisters, named Munzia and Maria Gran- 
ata, fought a duel at Naples recently, from 
motives of jealousy. The combat took place 
with the national weapon, the knife, and one of 
the sisters was killed on the spot, while the other, 
who still survives, received as many as eighteen 
wounds, A pleasant fact for jealous people. 

The production of tobacco is rapidly increas- 
ing in Algiers. This year’s crop is estimated at 
twelve million pounds. In 1844 there were only 

tations comprised an on ree 
amen The quality of the tobacco 
now grown is highly praised in the French 
journals. 


The English government has at present in 
course of constructign no fewer than fifty iron- 
plated ships of war of various dimensions, from 
nage, earryin; rmstro these 
vesssels will Soon be in a fit state for launching. 
pc power of these 50 vessels, England has 


afloat nearly 700 ships of war. 


The French, who lead in chemical discoveries, 
have added another to their list—that alcoho 
may be extracted from coal gas. The alcohol 
is said to be of a very superior quality. 

A handred millions of men toil in fields of 
rice and poppies, indigo and cotton, in India, sift 
the rivers and seas for fish, delve in the earth for 
minerals, or traverse the vast continent with mer- 
chandise, or traffic in the hot bazaars for gain. 

Beethoven was accustomed to sit and dream of 
music under the shadow of an old tree between 
Heiligenstadt and Massedorf, near Vienna, and 
the people, in order to preserve the memory of 

place, are about to erect a monument on the 
spot where the tree stood. . 

There is a man in Cleveland, Ohio, who an- 
nounces that the world will come to an end on 
the 17th day of August, 1863, and on that day a 
mass convention the whole earth will assem- 
ble at Cincinnati to settle up the business of the 
past and arrange matters for the future. 


Lake Superior Copper production has now 
reached to an amount more than half as great as 
the Cornwall mines of England. The average 
production of the latter is about 13,000 tons; 
that of Lake Superior, for 1861, is 7450 tons. 
The increase from 1860 is 2000 tons. 

The wages of the printers of Paris have just 
been raised, a circumstance which is regarded as 
indicative of a speedy advance in the wages of 
other workmen. Strikes in France are forbidden 
by law, and the printers got. their advance by 
strong representations to government. 

Cc in Hartstein, of Arcti toriety, h 
insane, and is confined 
lunatic asylum in Northern Georgia. The cause 
of his insanity is stated to be the complete de- 
struction of his plantation in South Carolina by 
the hands of his own partisans. 

The drafted men of 1814 had to furnish their 
own equipments, including guns, cartri box, 
and twenty-four rounds of ammunition. Their 
pay from government was $8 per month. Offers 
of substitution were numerous, but very few were 


accepted. 
A manufactory of flax cotton is about to be 


commenced in Lawrence. The buildings and 
water power on Turnpike Street, formerly used 
by Messrs. Stevens as a wool hat manufactory, 
have been purchased by S. C. Allen and others 
the works will be 
out delay. 

Bread has just been made from corn eighteen 
hundred years old, found at Pompeii. More- 
over, it is said that a batch of eighty-one loaves 
from a Pompeiian oven, oddly preserved from 
the heat of the lava by a thick coating of ashes, 
has also been discovered in the recent explora- 
tions of the ruins. 

Anthracite coal is said to have gained such 
favor with the lords of the admiralty, as a sub- 


stitute for bituminous, that instractions have been 


given for supplies to be furnished at New York 
to British men-of-war arriving from the Bermu- 
das. The Philadelphia Bulletin congratulates 
of Lehigh, Schuylkill 

usquehanna regions upon pect thus 
opened of a large demand for product of 
their mines. 
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Merrpy-Mlaking. 
Poe calls a beautiful woman “a perpetual 
hymn to the Deity.” 
Why is iron sometimes like a band of robbers ? 
Because it is united to steel. 
Musquitoes are like doctors, never let 
blood without rupning up a bill. ite 


Wh ought students in chirography to be 
comms Because they do write. 
Wanted to purchase, a little of the starch with 
which they make “ stiff winds.” 

What step must one take to remove the letter 
A from the alphabet? Behead it (B head it). 
Why are there three objections to a glass of 
spirits? ‘There are three scruples to adram. — 

Why is a cruel man like a peach? He has a 
heart of stone. 

The report that Powers’s Greek Slave had 
died of cholera is totally untrue, 

Dobbs says tailors would make splendid dra- 
goons, they charge so. 

What did a blind wood-sawyer take to restore 
his sight? He took his horse, and saw. 

Don’t eat a fellow up,” as the Cape Cod girls 
say when they are kissed. 

What is that which belongs to yourself, is 
used by everybody? Your name. a 
“Say, Jack, can you tell us what’s the best 
thing to hold two of rope together?” “TI 
guess knot.” 

Widows have been compaied to green wood, 
which, while it is burning on one side, is weeping 
on the other. 

A dentist in advertises that. he 
“spare no pains” in extracting people’s molars. 
candor ! 

Idleness travels very leisurely, and wet 
will soon overtake her. What a time Pihey” 
have when they get together. 

Carriage accidents may be avoided in winter, 
by Keeping the horses’ “hoes and the driver's 
bottle well corked. 


The following is an Irishman’s description of 

making a cannon: “ Take a long hole, and pour 

brass or iron round it!” 

A clergyman asked a sea captain his views 

about a tuture state, and was answered that he 

did not meddle himself with state affairs. 

The Previdence Journal lately contained some 
on the death of President Wayland’s 

cow! It has some tender lines. 

A lady being asked why she did not use the 

medicated soap, replied that she got a plenty of 

soft from hér beau, and that always put a 

plenty of color in her cheeks. 

Editors, however much may be biased, 

are fond of the word im . A Connecticut 

editor once gave an “impartial account of a hail 

storm. 


Frederick the Great was fond of 
and used to cap his arguments by kicking the 
shins of his opponents with his military boots. 


Would not the same logic—just the same—prove 
the best to shorten 


MERRY MAKING. 


Why is a dinner like Spring? Because a sin- 
nle swallow never makes it. 

On a frosty day what two fish ought we to tie 
together? Skates and soles. 

Why is snuff like the letter 8? Because it is 
the beginning of sneezing. 

Why is the law like a book of surgery? Be- 
cause there are a great many terrible cases in it. 

Why is it always proper to take up a penny col- 
lection ? Because there is some cents (sense) in it. 


Why are military officers the most unlucky of 
men ? they are always in some mess or 
another. 


“That's part of the sinking fund,” as a chap 
said when a box of money went to she bottom of 
the river. 

A highly “Caudleized” editor ot a western 
family newspaper heads his marriage notices 
Lucifer Matches.” 

“T presume you wont charge anything for just 
re-membering me,” said a one-legged sailor to a 


_cork-leg manufacturer. 


“Johnny, how many seasons are there ?”’ 
“Six; spring, summer, autumn, winter, opera 
seasons, and Thomson’s seasons,” 

Beware how you attempt to butter your bread 
on both sides, lest it should haply slip through 
your fingers altogether ! 

The “ Deacon’s” last conundrum: Which is 
the quickest, heat or cold? Heat, because you 
can catch cold. 

Why should a tetotaller refrain from marry- 
ing? Because if he got a wife, his principles 
would not allow him to sup porter ! 


Mrs. Partington is opposed to the Home Ex- 
emption law, because men, she says, would stay 
away all night. Bless her old heart! 


Why is a hog the most extraordinary animal 
in creation ? you first kill him and af- 
terwards cure him. ; 


A New York p on for the growth of the 
hair is called the wRaneon Cat hairon is an 
ominous title, certainly. 

Mrs. Partington asks, very indignantly, if the 
bills before Congress are not counterfeit why there 
should be such difficulty in passing them ? 

A late writer says that the skies of Italy are 
bluer than an thing he ever saw, with the ex 
tion of Miss Smith’s eyes. Miss Smith is the 
young woman he sits up with. 

A lady meeting a gn who had lately left her 
service, inqui , “ Well, Mary, where do you 
live now?’ “ Please, ma’am,” answered the 
girl, ‘‘I don’t live now—I’m married.” 

“ Doesticks,” describing a New York boarding 
house, says you can always tell when they get a 
Tt girl, by the color of the hair in the 
bise 


If you wish to make yourself a favorite with 
your neighbors, buy a dog and tie him up in the 
cellar all night. ‘They wont sleep for thinking 
of you. 

Listen to a lady who was pouring out a 
next to him, “‘ She’ll be coughing soon, and then 
we can strike in.” 
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BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 
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“Good gracious! what's that? I’m half killed!””—‘ Well, you have no business to be loafing in our back alley.” 


“Bay, wet That would stop him, sure!” 


| pe 

it off that’s all! 
tuate instead of turning 
“I beg your pardon, ma’am! I turned on the Cochi 
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